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PATALIPUTRA SIVA-PARVATI GOLD PLAQUE 

• . 

Bj H. P. JAYASWAL. 


The relief (PI. I.) i$ embossed on n coneavc pbque of pure gold.’ On the back 
of the plaque in the middle, there was a ^old bar fned from top to bottom. When 
the piece was discovered, the bar still stood attached to the back of the jat^-knot of 
the male image. The image Is two and lalf inches in height. It was discovered by a 
servant of the Honourable Rai Bahadur Radhakrishna Jalan of the Patna dty. It 
was found on the site of the Patna fort where it had been buried under-ground. 
^4^e should recall to our mind that it was in the neighbourhood of the fort that the 
Didarganj Stone image was discovered. 

The plaque is well preserved apart i from the lower portion of the male figure 
which ts broken off. 

Bebw the jafa-knot of the male figure there is a crescent>)fice band. Its left 
hand touches the bosom of the female figure. It ts undoubtedly a plaque of Siva 
and his consort. The figures arc not nimbate, the style of the fdnalc figure is 
that of the Dfdarganj image and the male figure is In line widi the Patna statues. 
The absence of nimbus and the general treatment of our plaque, would assign the 
piece to the Maurya or Pte*Maurya time. 

Images of Siva before the Maurya time were common. Ait image of his 
was carried hi Front of the army of Porus ^ he advanced against Alexander*. 


h Cf* The gDy«£i ftihw imHC from NAndiriiAih, A* S. U A* It i Kflch t Excivilioni u 

Liufiyi ; Stt aJu 6m "Gulden PurtifA* of K^iih 4 Ralii^ort of the p. 354* 

2. Q. Ctiiijyi, VllSr i4« U I CuriFiif^aia T CqIm of Afidem IndiA VU. 
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Bj PCRCV BROWN, 
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associated this manifestation o^ Siva. Apart from the wealth or symbolism 
contained in this ilton, tk craftsmanship Is of a high order, displaying a variety of 
influences, but in the mam shovring its derivation from that great school of plastic art 
which flourished some two centuries before, under the Piillavas at Mamallapuram. 


The full maturity of the architecture of the Cojas arrived less than a century 
later, as the temples of Tanjore and Ga?gailioni|^o|apwam, eloquently testily. 
Compared with the previous temple of Koraftgandtha, they are as cathedrals to a 
village church. Both built within the first quarter of the Uth century, they prove 
that, during the mtcivenmg period, the Co|as had had their character revealed to 
themselves. The first of these great temples to be erected was that at Tanjore, 
probably the largest and highest structure of its kind hitherto undertaken by Indian 
rrasons. This building is however well-known, and has been frequently described. 
On the other hand the temple of Ga|^iko^co]apuram produced a little later, 
owing perhaps to the fact that it Iks off the beaten track, has not received the atten¬ 
tion that such a fine structure undoubtedly deserves. (Plate V). It Is true that it has 
not those virile qualities, the masculine vigour, of its predecessor, but it possesses a 
rich and voluptuous beauty that suggests its feminine counterpart Gangaikonda- 
cojapuram was a capital city of the Co|as founded by Rajcndra I (lOIS-33), but 
pr^ticafiy all that now remains of this great emciprise b the temple, standing in 
solitaiy state except for the huts of a viflage which has grown up around it Situated 
20 ^ south-west of Cidambaram, and 17 miles by road from Kumbakogam, it thus 
ies between two towns famous for their religious architecture, mostly of a somewhat 
later date. It occupies the middle of a spacious walled enclosure (p. 7, Fig. 2), which 
may have been built partly for defensive purposes, as there b a brge bastion on its 
south-west angle, and another smaller one on the west side. The temple as a whole 
covers a i^tangle some 340 feet long and 100 feet wkfe, composed of a mandapa 
measuring 175 feet by 95 feet, and a vimana with a square plan of 100 feet side , be¬ 
tween the two is a ctoss-vestibule or transept, the ends of which form north and south 
entrances, both picturesque doorways approached by flights of steps. (PL VI. Fig. I). 

the main dc^y ,o tKe ttmpfc is « d,e nnstem n,d of tte mn,dnpa the 
architectural and sculptural surroundings of which being of a colossal order proclaim 
that an dfort had ^n tnadt to crate n large and impiessive ponal. Althonjh there 
,s some Bne bold work in dris pan of the conception, o»ing to a lack of nniiy a, a 
w^lc * m drsappornUng. Thtonjh this dootray access is ohtamed to the mandapa 
a larje hall containins a forat of some 140 pillars aminged across hi. width in 8 
rows. These nse from a plinth ot pktfotm 4 feel in hei^, throngh the centti of which 
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at ground Icvd there is a wide aisk or pfesagc, and there b a somewhat narrower 
passage at the same level round the interior circuit of the enbre hall. Such a scheme 
of closely inter-colutnniatcd piibrs may have been the origin of those thousand-pillared 
mandapas which became common in all the Di3vidian tempk-compfexes of a later 
date. This mandapa at Gatjgailtondacc^apuram is covered by a flat roof which 
is 18 feet from the ground above the central aisle, and 16 feet on cither side * the 
principal lighting of this great hall comes from the main doorway. An important 
port of the schente ts the vestibule or transept at the far end of the tna^d^pa^ the 
exterior of which is carried up above the roof of this pillared hall to form a pro¬ 
nounced double-storied mass between tt and the pyramidal tower of the vimana. 
h the compartment forming its interior are two rows of large square piers, eight 
in all, producing a colonnade across this vestibule, on the other side of which lies the 
'**holy ol holies*^ deep in the womb of the vimSna itselft 

The mandapa and vestibule with all tire structures forming the eastern portion 
of the tempk are however but a prelude to the main architectural feature of the 
scheme, the sartctuary with its tower or Sikhara, whkh, rising up for some 150 feet, 
not only dominates the entire composition but Is the keynote of the conception as a 
whole. Reduced to its simplest terms this great mass of masonry resolves itself Into 
three parts, a vertical foundation, a pyramidal body, and a domical apex. The 
vertical foundation is 85 feet in height and divided into two stories by means of a 
massive comics. Except for this sole horizontal feature its decorative treatment is 
mainly vertical, for its surfaces are relieved by an arrangement of pibsters artistically 
designed and disposed, not unlike the supercolumniatlon of the Romans. Eight 
diminishing tiers comprise the pyramidal portion, the lines of which are enriched by 
models of miniature shrines at regular intervals, a system of architectural decoration 
brought to great perfection by the Dravidian craftsmen. It is*in this part of the 
building that there are indications of those sensuous curves which may denote that 
the style had passed beyond the narrow limits of its meridian. This is shown in the 
concave outline of the pyramid at its angles, and the embowed contours of its sides- 
Both these ultra-refinements are responsible for that fluent voluptuous grace already 
referred to. This wealth of cmbellt^rncnt is carried up into the cupola at its apex, 
where four ornamental "caitya" forms project like wings from the acriai dome of the 
finial. In spite of its almost cloying rkhness, viewed as a whole, there is a fine fully- 
matured beauty in this Co|a masterpiece. 

No account, howevet brief, of the GarjgaikondacoSapuram vimana would be 
complete without some description of Its sculptured decoration. This is displayed 
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mainly in tlw tiwj stories of the square vertical base. Tlie anchitectomc treatment of 
dits portion of the vimina, by means of pilasters in high relief has been rtfcrml to, 
but allied with these are certain supplementary fonns of considerable interest Chief 
among these is a tnotrf resembling a conventional tree-shape, its elegant lines and 
graceful shapes filling in very cffectrvdy some of the deeper recesses. Such forms, 
^and there are others of almost equal merit,—show great power of invention, being 
Tetnarkably Ingenious compositions and by themselves excellent, but in some InstarKts 
they do not entirdy co-ordinate with their surroundings, in other words there are 
passages which are not thoroughly understood. Combined with these architectural 
motifs are figure-subjects, statues in niches each in its appointed pbee, NatarAja on 
the S. angle, (Plate VI. Fig. 2), Siva m the flaming liAgam on the west face, 
Garfcia on the south, Candi KeSa AnugrahamOrti on the north (Plate VI. Fig. I), and 
so forth, all temaikably well-carved and hilHIling the purpose for which they were 
intended. On the surfaces around are flying Apsaras, Oana-devatas, ^akfas and 
writhing Rsk^sas, contributing to a general effect of great richness and vitality. In 
this sculpture loo it is easy to see that it is directly descended from the rock carvings 
at Msmallapuram, with the same tiadtrions, and showing how little such things change 
even in the course of centuries, yet there is a drfFetence, subtle but quite defirwble, 
between the work of (he sculptors of KatasirtihawiTman and those of EJajendra Coja. 
\f^h[lc there is the same feeling for rhythm, the same wcII-modcRed forms, the same 
action and vtaJity as in the Pallava examples, there is a more scq^histicated handling 
of the subject, a more conventional technique, an expression of self-consclousness, 
that is unmistakable in the finished sculptured images of the Cofa school. 
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Fig* t 

Groundpbn of KotaAganStha 
Temi^ at SntiivSsanaiQr. 


Fig. 2, 

Grotiiidplaii of Gangaikon^a 
CojapUTam Tcntpie. 
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THE CENTRAL IMAGE OF THE BATON OF 
ANGKOR THOM 


By G. COEPCS. 

The con&tnictjon of the actual town of Anftkot Thom and of all the great stone 
buildings with towers having human faces on their four sides, has been attributed 
unanimously since 1928/ to Jayavamian the Vllth (U8I—about 1201 A. D,), the 
great Buddhist king of Camboda, 

The geometrical centre of Angkor Thom is marked by the famous temple of 
Bayon. The architectonic symbolism of this monument has become obscured as its 
plan had to underg^^wo or possibly three modtifeations in the course of execution** 
But one thing is certain. The central foundation wall corresponds to the ^'central 
mount of the preceding capitals, t, e to the Phnom Bakhcng of the first Angkor 
(end of ninth century), to the great Prang of Koh Ker (about 920-945) and to the 
Phimeanakas and Baphuon of the eleventh century, only instead of a storeyed 
pyramid representing mount Mem, the pivot of the world, with the symbol of Khmer 
royalty, the Ekvaiaja in the shape of a golden tirtgam, on its apex, this is a Buddhist 
monument constructed on a m<Kt complicated pbn. The Buddhist character of the 
, Bayon has been recognised in 1923, following the discovery of a gable which shows 
the Bodhisattva LokeSvara*, It has fust become strengthened by a new discovery 
of M. Trouve, Conservator of Angkor. 

M. Trouve in September 1933, discovered the opening of a verttcal pit full of 
stones and rubbish of all kind in the middle of the central sanctuary of the 
Bayon under the high tower which he was engaged in consolidatmg* The clearing 
of this hole yielded the pieces of a very large statue of Buddha, It could be 
completely pieced together. Its large dimensions and most of all its style allow us to 
consider ft as the original image of the temple (Plate VII), 

1. G, U due du B>v«n, 6. E. F. E. O, XXVUI, p, Kl, 

2. K. Pmnemier, Mediic&iiom wtimpu k Beytai. &. G F, E. a XXVII, p. 

3. U Rnot^ L&keiviri m Eiute AiiiKqrtfi, L 3^5, 
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It may be asked wby and by wljoni it has been broken and thrown fitto die 
• pit which might have served origmally as a passage for the traditional and sacred 
depot into the substructure of the monument. The answer is fairfy easy. In £act, 
we know that a Hinduistk reaction took place, after the reign of Jayavarman the 
Vllth. Its traces arc to be found on all the Buddhist monuments set up by this 
king. All the Buddha images were scraped and burned. They were replaced by 
bearded ascetics, liAgas and other Brahmagical emblems. 

The destruction of the central image of the Bayon may be due to this reaction 
with its acts of vandalism. Or else it may be that treasure hunters Brst demolished 
the statue and then dug the pit which was to conduct them to the sacred depot, the 
object of thdr greed. 

To us this statue is but one more Buddha figure amongst many others^ but to 
Jayavarman it signified something more, no doubt. 

The central mount of the ancient capitals served, as stated already, as 
pedestal of the fiAgam which contained, or rather itself was, the essence of royalty 
(rajyasara). It is scarcely probable that Jayavarman the Vllth whose love of prestige 
is shown by all his foundations, should have repudiated the cult of Devaraja, several 
times of a secubr nature. It is more likely that he should have atterupted to adopt 
it to Buddhism which he professed. But could a Buddha statue be substituted for a 
lirtgam so as to integrate the essence of royalty and become God-king ? Such 
doubt as nay arise will be allayed after reading the penetrating remarks of M, 
Przyluski in his recent work on Buddhism. 

"In the imagination of the humble, the Buddha image became modelled accord¬ 
ing to that of the universal monarch. The btter is a superhuman person. He equals 
the gods and he commands the hosts of spirits and men. h order to identify 
the Buddha with legendary kings, he is made to be bom in a palace amidst hutury 
and pleasures. He b shown putting to flight the army of Mara, the evil one, and 
possessing himself of the cosmic tree, the possession of which bestows universal 
royalty. He b being attributed with a purple cloak similar to that of the Achae- 
menians, and finally the description of hb funeral b borrowed from royal 
ceremony," 

That the ttotion of Buddha-king was wide spread in Cambodia b proved by 
the many images in every size and material which represent the Sage with the insignia 
of royalty. But, one would say, die Buddha of (he Bayon does not 
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ornaments. SdH, who can affirm that he was not ctecorated at least with mof»le 
omam^ts made of precious materials, exactly as the emerald Buddha m Bangkok 
who b also enthroned in the middle of the royal tempk and b looked upon as the 

protector of the kingdom of Siam. 

* 

These remarks make appear less daring the hypothesis fcrmubted by me here. 
It consists in considering the beautiful Buddha statue recortly discovered in the Bay on 
as an image incamating the essence of Khmer royalty. 
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THE LAMP-BEARER (DIPA LAKSMf?) 


By G. YAZDANI. 

t 

. Two years ago a shoe-maker of Mathwara ('^arangal)', while digging earth 
for (aymg the foundation of his house, found sonre bronze belts and bmps, such as 
are used by Hindus for arati (worship]. The Rnd was subsequently reported to the 
Departmertt of Archaeology, Hyderabad and the articles were acquired as treasite* 
trove. On examination they were found to be much worn (Mit and the apparent 
reason for thdrljecay is that they have remained buried under earth for a long time. 

The most important article in this Bnd b a statuette (Pt. VII1), 6^th inches in 
height which may represent Laksmr, for bronze images of this goddess bearing bmps 
—DTpa Lak^mrs are common m Southern ]^d{a^ The lamp of this image is, however, 
missing and as it has no special symbol to prove the identilicatjOfl the guess must 
be accepted with caution. The statuette in certain features resembles the bronze 
sculpture of South India, but the modelling of the head and the expression of the 
^facc are absolutely different and they point to an indepiendent school which may 
have Rourbhed in the Deccan from the earliest times. 

To describe the statuette in detail : it is nude down to the waist, but the 
lower part of the body b covered with a sSit with an ornamental border several 
bands of which may be seen above and around the knees. The style in which die 
sdn has been tucked in front is rather unusual, Ixing in the form of the leaf of a 
tree, Ssris arc tucked in front in a simibr style m South India, but the leaf 
pattern arrangement b apparently the invention of the attistk Tmagmation of the 
sculptor^* The effect however is very pleasing. The style of dressing the hair 
and the knot at the back of head are chaiactenstic of the early sculpture of the 

U MuhwuA k in lubiifk of Wviftniii Drami. btinj ihv dwef cxjizm df 

ixporf In tlic P -TTftsirwriCTf- b k tk? fiotsd fdF itf i^Lli indintry* 

a* VkfeSotiA Icidkn 

% Sine ut meJud a iMEir ^ the Itfiira in Fk±e X of itw BnUitki d the Midhiii CbvttitnM 
Mtnennv New Scfw^ Vc^ J. FWh Z TIb leaf pautm k fui k pronotmeed in fipnei n In iha pnoeic 
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Deccan, but they ate also found in the bronze rma^ of South India, for example 
see the coiffure of the consorts of Venugopala at Chimakurti, Guntur District, 
which is almost identical with that of the present rlnage^ The large ear-rings 
(patra-kujjdabs) show an early period for the making of the image, lor in later 
times ear-ornaments become much more elaborate and intricate in design. The 
image has also three onaments round the neck one of which b a binihi (coPar) 
sticking to the neck, another a necklace a little bnger than the former and the 
third a mala or ham hanging down to the breast There is a chain rwind the wabt, 
but its presence has been partly concealed by the ornamental border of the sin. 
There are kangans round the wrisis and karis round the ankles. All these orna¬ 
ments are common m India even to thb day. 

The head of the ligure has been modelled with great skill and imagirration, 
for the features not only have a r^listic effect in their technique but show much 
inner determinatioA and religiotts zeal. The image, although small, exhibits the 
workmanship and vision of a master-sculptor and, as art in the Deccan becarne 
stereotyped and soulless after the I2th century, one may assign this statudtc to a 
period not later than that. The treatment of the limbs and the style of the dress 
appear to be somewhat conventionaP < otherwise the image, for artistic conception 
and nobility of feditig, may be compared with the fifth and sixth century work of 
India, 

Owing to the paucity of genuine specimens of mediaeval (7th-nth century) 
bronze sculpture of the Deccan it b difficult to express any opinion on its speed 
features but, if we take the standard from the preset image, we may say that 
the art of bronze sculpture, in sfMte of its obvious conventionalities, had developed 
a realistic sense of representing objects in the round and above all it was permeated 
by a deep spirituality which b the key-note of Indian art in its best periods. 


u 

Z. Tfie»« tmum p«kn w • Inar itiite fof the loilptufc. 
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FOOT-PATHS IN ANCIENT INDIAN TOWNS 


Bik Bi DAI I i"« 


Poot-walks, paved Of unpaved, fof pedestrian traflic border the main thorough” 
fares of inodcm towns. Nowadays street-traffic has developed so inuch both in 
volume and variety that its bifurcation into two main classes, vehicular and pedes¬ 
trian, and their segregation and direction along diflciciit ways have been a necessary 
and common Feature of the streets in present-day citks. The subject of investigation, 
therefore, whether simibr foot-paths were provided for at a time when towns were 
comparatively small and traffic was not so heavy and cotigested as at present, will 
be of exceeding interest 

The Amarko^ gives the following synonyms of mSrga (road) ! .ayana, 
vartma, mirga, adhva, panths, padavi, ST^V saranl paddhati, pody5, vartani, and 
ckapadl,* Of these, ayana^ vartma, adhva, panths, and vartani seem to convey no 
Sf>eciai connotation, no different shades that may be helpful to our investigation . 
Sjtt and saranl seem, from thciT radical meaning, to refer more to water-courses 
and drains and paths of moving bodies like the sun and the moon than to 
paths of men, Padavr and paddhati have the same significance and refer to 
ways that grow up when men go along a certain direction, e,g. when they 
cross a fidd. They signify traditional paths as well. Though 'pada in 
Sanskrit means a foot, yet they cannot, in my opinion, be identified with what 
are technically known as foot-paths nowadays, PadyS and ekapadi are really 


1. mfr—W aiaftwawT, ire* i 

2. TIie ^ ahoVQ Malt/ 0 »t*inf WwJl, necept padfft Kul «lap»d«, mw HmH g*eill •pptiubdit/ 

niha nmUoT ««/. T>w wrdi iW hiw J iH* and praJolL Hathj* m€*« • 

•trrerkl whidi aa. diafiott « Other oon«/*WH UK* plf. 1 It .!» . (UfWWO 
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also . nwraw sboptzHB W fi« isWe j«c*dire » Sdrioiryy. w»io *«iAJ bwtfcin 
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roads meant occJtisiveV for pcdestrbn traffic. k is doubtful, Kovrever, if they 
signified foot-paths fringing large streets. Suhr^cAryva sets three cubits as tJic 
width of a padyd which, if it really meant foot-paths, was not too dispro¬ 
portionate to fit in with hts royal road of sixteen cubits breadth. He how¬ 
ever rejects padyas in pbnning large cities which shows that they are nothing 
but narrow bncs, so narrow that vehicles cannot pass through them and 
are, therefore, opposed to rathyS I, c., vch^ular street. EkapadI radically 
signifies a lane which is wide enough only for passage of one man. 
ft Is doubtful whether ekapadf means an^'thing other than a very narrow lane, 
therefore fail to fix our finger at a word, among the synonyms signify'ing a road, 
which, clearly referring to foot-paths, is capable of laying all our doubts at rest 
regarding their onslcncc in the old towns of India. 

’^^Tien Sn Kf^na caused extensions and rqilanning of hfs capital DvSraltS, 
the improved city possessed c'^ht large streets with sixteen large “caevaras"*, 'WTiat 
does this word 'catvara here mean ? IF we conceive two foot-paths on two 
safes of each thoroughfare, then the eight streets would have sixteen foot¬ 
paths. ^'Catvara" here may therefore be construed to refer to foot-paths, as one of 
the meanings of the word is a flat pbin ground. The word ’’catvara' means 
also an intersection of two roads*. This fits m well with the description. For if 
the eight streets were so arranged that four of them ran parallel in one 
direction and the four remaining by in the transverse, then their crossings would also 
be sixteen in number. 

hdayamatarn describes the different cbsses of roads in there lines 

aSTT^ ^ sirfe; f3jp| I 

?m vxwnfq t 

HH.i<4WT tft rsqrap n cb- 9. 

If the line 74 can be taken with the fine following and the underlined parts of 
the two lines admit of connection and single mterpretation*, then there will remain 
scarcely any room for doubt about the setting of foot-paths alongside the streets 
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in ancient Indbi. Under tins arfangement, the lines may be rcndeied as foltows : 
The large, straight hlce'a*st 3 ff streets dtat lie east to west are called mah^pathas. 
The street that is linked and connected with (passes through ?) the central pada 
is calkd brahmavithi aivd forms the navel of the street system. The large 
thoroughfares that arc funiTshed with doors at their ortitmitiK are rajavitht. The 
small (narrow) paths that lie on both »des of these are afl called kuitimakas, 
literally paved paths. The man gala vithi (i. c., the auspkioos processional street) 
as well as the other car-streets (rathamlr^) that lie tiansvetse to the fortnet set 
and are equipped with doors, are known also as narScapgthas, According to 
this construction, it is evident that the "kuttimakas" cannot but be what wc know 
by foot-paths to-day. This tesrt, however, admits of a different ccmstruction as 
well. As this conchisiot} depends upon a construction that is not above question 
and critidsm, wc do not stand on a fitm ground concerning it, 

Vfhat Saihhita, ViSvakarmaprakd^a, ViSvakarmavfdyaprakilSa and other 
treatises on domestic architecture lay down that, outside every house and in front of 
it'diere shall be cotistructed a "vithiks'* as broad as one-third the width of the 
housed '^hat does this "vfthikS" mean? It is a part of the house (gfhanga). 
Does the word tefer to the corridor or verandah of a house 7 Or does it signify 
a pavement in front of the house lying all along its length ? If the aitswer to the 
last interrogation be in the affirmative, then it follows that the pavements, m front 
of houses facing in rows a street, constituting a continuum, will make a foot-path, 
so that vtthikfl may mean a foot-path. The identity in nomenclature of this term 
with the word “vithr^ which means a large street, should be noted in this connection. 

In some works the word vedifcs has been used to denote the same thing- 
Now hdanasara says that all the streets should be skirted ott thor both sides with 
■"vedika*^. Now this "vedikd"* can admit of no other meaning than that of a 
foot-path^ This can therefore be accepted, without question, as probative evidence 
of foot-paths. 

Haradatta, the distinguished commentator seems to testify to their existence 
in ancient India in a more conclusive way, Regarding the specific passage that 


1. W'isrfh'maiiiw i (ir*«i * 

2. t 

faibowWbe HHcd ihit iSiii term vtdJ* wfijdi w* h»w iniHjiMrf W * fiwtiwh i* Jn iwnna tU 

vwrf which pin<il« lN>»iK*M4«Wt b il« tifamifieU wWj vftluiS, kalkq, iddAmia wlaur i» 

lh« viw itui ih* urm fhould t* uJuiT W trwwi t Sics-iwjii. 

)- CinthUwcd pMitily AribtdiHd openi4«if 
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should be given to the murderer of a Brahmin, Apasthumbha directs that this path 
should tic in the raktst in a street'. Haradatta, commenting on this passage writes ; 
"Some say that his passage lies midway between the two paths that skirt a large 
street {rathyS.) on its both sides"'. Here Is a clear, unquestionable rderence to 
foot'paths. Haradatta, though he can not be dated to the period of ancient India, 
certainly flourished centuries before die advent of the English in thte country and 
could not therefore be charged with bonowing his notion of foot-path from the 
west and with consequently utilising this nofon in suggesdng the above commentation. 

The technical term for "foot-path" in Sansknt seems to be 'pak$a' 

(rtt5*T 3 ^ mrffiJ^ i IX. 196. 

The toad with foot-paths (literHlIy, wings) is called vrtliJ and the road without 
foot-paths, is mSrgaka. 

| hA. XI, 350. 

aiPfrfftft fTH^ I M. IX, 396. 

. . ^ frot ^ . ( M. IX, 104. 

The north-south streets should be as mairy as necessary. These streets should 
have two foot-paths on both sides, the intervening streets should have only one 
fool-path (on one side). The intervening streets should have foot-paths on one 
side, while the thoroughfares surrounding the wards should have foot-paths on both 
sides. The main streets should be douUc-wsnged, i.e., should have two foot-paths 
on both sides. 

I have not however comes across any evidence m support of the existence 
of foot-paths in the reports of archaeological survey or Jn the traveller's accounts. 
Ltterary evidence seems, nevetthefess, to be conclusive about it. 
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SOME IRANO-HELLENISTIC, INDIAN AND EASTERN 
ASIATIC ELEMENTS IN THE ART OF THE 
GREAT MIGRATION IN HUNGARY 

Bj ZOLTAN DC TAHACS. 


Some years after tk beginning of my stndies h Eastern Asiatic arts, abovttk 
year 1910, 1 was to flive escpressiofi to my convkrtiQn tKal some motrfs of 

tk art of’the Great MigraUon in Hungary must have had their «wcc in the Far 
East fcoth in the r^ion of the Imnian anJ liidian aad in that of the Oiincsc cultural 
area. Many of my observations I publ^ (In several revi^^h many 
ujtpublbhed, as 1 was sometimes intorupted in my studies and the material I needed 
was not always accessible to me. 

But rreverthekss t was able to solve the i™in quesh'ons In which I was 
mtercsted. My object was to indicate the art motifs which the mifliating people 
bronsht to Hungary, from the Far East and on the basis of the recogt^ of these 
art motifs to fix the date of thdr migiation and the nationality of their bearers. 

Thus the Hungary of the Dark Ages was. I venture to maintain, [inkd with 
the HcIIenijed Iran of the Parthians and Eastern Turkestan and through them wiW 
the Chinese cultural area. The mediators between this regkm of the Far ^^and 
Hungary of the migration period were naturalfy not only Ifanbrns, but also huns. 
We have objects which bear proof of being first-hand importatjons. Now, 
according to the aim I have to view, I wifl quote only such as can tosttua 

us about a stoiilar Iranizatkm of the Hungary of the Huns and the East of about the 

same time.^ 

In the Francis Hopp Museum in Budapest there Is a small bronie girdle 

ornament from the Ofdos territory, a plaque representtog a hons head, framed wiA 

(PI, DC Fig. 0- Each of the three comers of this frame Is accentuated by 

5 
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one holloed boul wlich Is b,s„ i„ Bo,, of beds are very choroctoistic 
moah of ancient Indaa and Persian art. Similar jirdle oraamcnis are to be found 

in an<) the Ordos territory] and 

I pnUish here as a fiitthcr analogy a bronsc girdle ornament w a different shape 
*»»hjn dm 1^ style fomHimpiry <PI, IX. f ig. 2 ). on svhicl. me s«r a griffin 

also of beads with a larger and hollowed one at each corner. 

lenacJ^'l— "illS 'T' i^' “““ ^t" Torkestan, the 

Stein in JTl *’*•' nansfotmed as beads, pablished by Sit Aorel 

f. T a T r Sir G«,.ge Macarmey to 

Mr.G.m 

Persian'* 117 of both 

nnTJ^^of t? "■ » linrhed part in the store of 

rE.rk sel^ ” “ ■k' “f'-griffin in aina. 

h b astSTfUl'^'^ir^’"?"'”'''™ “"‘k' fttJ* ftott HuttSt-V- 

lf^hafc^„ “"/”s'* ‘"r’"^.'"''* *“ ke a dragon. Girdle p^danb 
IdTlF-^ « J = otti-nson's heads confronted wiffieach 

^ L li^ 'r^ Stt I diinli dm, 1 am no, going too 

^ nt ,ri"T"n ‘k- korned lion’s ordllg<l.'s 

n^cte^far^ "^ka, dm Tnllaeneeof the 

'“'“'SytheHmis. I hold dib 

ntemd, and dm twofold. ^ S^blltt 

^ ofmn met wid. on monsmrs ^presented in^ tTonhe^hi^HrtLTJ 

^nrTEis^f‘"'’""‘‘“"'r“‘'*''k ‘karly recogniS^Tra^’s'^^dl 

S atiL^n gb: 'k“' '*■« - love b. do «h modf. 

smliiiaiii PmlOn, andnooi, omibri „,i„ 

2. Sir Siaa n " i" 

5- A. K. L«», BildmiUi *ur 1^ '***™««* Vockifi, 

5. 3.*in. hu^cmJi vJ^H «vta, lir«n, My. Si*. 
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But most of the symbols occitmrtg on the bronres from Hungry nre of Irano- 
HcJlcnistic origin* poifrting rather to ’^Testern than to Eastern Asia. 

Much has been ^tten about the importance of Asiatic Helknism. Wc have 
witnessed a campaign from two extremely different standpoints. On the one side 
Professor Joseph Stnygowshi with his orkntal theory, on the other side Alois Rkgl, 
the chkf adherent of the importance of the "late Roman" art and the school of 
Berlin, v, Lecoq and Albert Gnienwedel, with their eyes on the immense influence 
of Asiatic Hellenism on the whole Orient and even on the Far East. The question 
of Hellenism is also now worth a profound study. It t$ commonly held that 
Hdicnism is Orientalized Hellervic culture. 1 thinh it is no mere pun to say that for 
Asia on the contrary it is Westernized Orientaltsm, the addition of Western activity to 
Eastern tenacity and this became an everbsting currenL I venture to call Asiatic, 
r.€v Iranian Hellenism a great Oriental Renaissance, with the aid of the West, but 
to the advantage of the East. 

From the ob;ccts which 1 pubibh here the origina! of Fig. I must be the 
oldest. The lineament of it represents the style of the later Han-period. The one 
published as Fig. 3 seems to me to be of later date, but earlier than the specimen 
from yotkan’ which is certainly from the T'ang period. All of these Gorgon-ltfcc 
lion s heads arc of fndo-Persian origin. 

Irano-Hcllcnistic art objects occur in Hungary in the cemeteries of the period 
which I call Turanian, for it had begun with the movements started by the ^cc^ivt 
invasions of the Hum, These cemeteries mostly contain mojnjtnents of a mixed 
culture which was previously styled "Keszthclybltur". I call it Turanian. It is 
rooted partly in the GrecO'Sarmatian, partly in the Helleno> Iranian civili^tion 
with the admixture of Indian and Eastern Asiatk dements. On the basis of some 
finds of Roman coins (coins of the Emperors from Faustina, died in 170 A.D,, to 
Valentinianus, died in 391), the oldest monuments of this Turanian culture can be 
dated from the Sarmatian period immediatdy preceding the Hunnbh conquest the 
youngest ones from the Avar period. The whole bulk has recently commonly been 
labelled as Avaric. I am, however, firmly convinced that this name is wrong. The 
chief disseminators of these products I suppose have been some Iranians, probably 
some clans of the Alans, who had also played a part in Hungary before the Huns, 
that is to say such dements as arc called Sarmatians by the hbtotians of Constantine 
the Great and were settled by this emperor in Southern Hungary and the Illyrian 


t, £«N«i!Zp. l£L 
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pfoviRoe. ne sreat mimbcr of tliese scpukfimf finds as wt[\ as otfw drcumstanees 
X Zf investigators as G«a Nagy, fead us to the 

tU* T ^ ^ ni^e some ^rther remarks m order to support nry theory that 
of Ac loarth century ” '*'« 

Valmbic ptoofe of this ate sirdle-onaments »itit the figures of two Botnan 

c^ojs fae», each od« (Fig. 6-8). They are represen^d (s^n«h„„t^c»r 
porttate rd Constantine II a«f Crispus ornamenting a corn (Ffa 9) 
mnutd by Const,„n«r ik. Great in Sirminn, certainly befrne 327, ic'X *te of 

foui^^”'”” ”* *^*n”' ^ composition also ornaments a buclile (Fig. 7) 
dm a grave at Baflagito-Kundomb not Ur from Sznxd ^uttw u ^ 
a ghdie-pendant from the *ime gmue fFio firnT u . u 

All these grrdJe-pcndants are ornamented with twists of rotw^ rsr r,^ r 
pearls intertwined not only with doubk k.. r -1 ?’ of 

^ -cptr. Simibr kinds of 

bur also on ea„ed wooden beams fonnd by Sir Aaml S.°e:;’'i„Toa ~‘’- 

altcmate larger a^ smalfa fird.* '""h"**!.!” 

girdle-pendants from Hungary attached * ^ seen on the 

.wbr, thus filling abo r^la^ -»= 

Hung,Iy;.\i:'”lto:„VMM;^f F,£!;”,i , " 1™“ fro". Vestem 

coarse nrcsrld placed in t ” s^ Budapest) widi baas of veo, 

composition rcXl f,t„r3 

_^^.__ __ wall-pambng from Miran discovered by Sir Autd 

3 «• ^ N«h T J io. 

to b* (ht heitff _i L lb I » iU. 
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Stan crowned heed, to gartonds' ond ihe eby-toUrt fro» Al«iyab' wBl. 

a coarse wavy garland combrned with human heads. 

t cannot blit eonncrt tbe Hellenistfc inotffe of tke «tiB of beads on the 
tird k-pca fanls fron, Hnnga^ aa OKh to Haoa. ornamented with beads and 
^ remnant of a sma[ Gandbam stilpa (Frg. U) presented to tbe Frabeis Hoop 
luaim m Budapest by Mr. Imre Sebwaiger. Delhi, with a row of busts of men 
fo™«g consoles , of tbe busts h to be seen with one band niabtog a gesture. 

d^S WSrT it "Lt Kf»'»«“-i”Krtptions 

sewr^ by Sir Aurel Stern near tbe Niya liver.' Tbb seal is also in Helenistic 

treated as sensational, because they combine lemains of three different cU— 

tina oM!!do“D'“ ‘^j the rdle-prurdant ffn. 6) which too a frame eonsis. 
o!.^ “P P' »ha. »te t«, dmipm-btoid. in 

™ns bus rn srdevrew (Frgs. Da-d), are numeroes among the Turanian rdcsof 

P" thete om^; 

to the oldesT*^ d ' of » eery coarse mabe. As tfns motif belongs 

subiecl. But ft IS worth mentioning that btogs of the Kufana dynasty are also le- 
prated on .otoswtob Similarly shaped objects, clubs. Lers’^Vb^ to to 

t P™" 'hn' Hungary brought from their former 

rf»c custom of repnssenting a promtnent person (a nifer ?) with a 
s^M of power or adoration. Among the discs with one bead then: b a type with 

er mouth (Fig. Ild). These might have been representations of Persian warnors. 

^ Th e dupfication of the m«if seems to be a Roman modification of the original 
^ml mt^f. Corns With tbe heads of two Roman empenam weie minted also 

Bosporus. But OR these coins we see only the head 
itob^Tk*.^™^ “*■ T't?’ “"“‘"S •^ «*P« "• thP 

of Ccn«.n il !l r "PPP P» •hP »rdb:.pendanls are mridenlly figures 

to Z fT I “PPP^PPthPPtofnqnidon are 

d^laXS.^ T"p hufieation of 

inc eagfes which ornament the Roman sceptres. 


L Stmn^ ipL f7g 

i SiHfi. Ancknt KhoMFi, Vol, ft. PL UOtXVffl. S OOl 
h H*J.Vcf. lLR.lXXitN,XVs 167. 
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Bfw™ bd! offitmera e«mi Ho***! 

frcAK bid* fTfiMM FriixiiHopp Muieoiii. Bu4k|wi. 

Cite bonig ™*™ti 

Bmz« pdk psndHK from Hun^ify. 
llftib pcndtai from j-bn^uy. 

7, lfe^b«fcfefr«iH««,-y. <IWlMto.Kufidun,bii^S*q^ 
a. Bfw® Birdie p«*itt,fr«nHM«w*y. (fWwoe^.i M««„^ 
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10. Ca.t««.,HI,p«d«<,^Huni«y. CcO.J«,^R«.fe(Ww. 
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NAGARA, VESARA. D RAVI da. ETC. 


BjS. AIVAHCkAR. 


Tliese are technical (ernis applied as a rule to classes of architectural and 
sculptural works. In their general application, they are usually taken to imply 
Northern, Dakhan, and South Indian styles generally. Other groups are occa¬ 
sionally refened to, and of these the most remarkable are Vara^i, Ktlingi, 
and even Psnesli. VarSti, of course, would ordinarily be derived froin 
Var^d (Barar), K^lingT, From Kalinga, and PSncJli, <imilarly, front the Pancala. 
These again ate usually combined with another term SarvadeSika, common to all 
d*e DeSas or dtvbtorts of the country. The use of the East term in contrast with 
the others by itself would indicate that the differences are fundamentally according 
to the De$a or le^on, in which the particubr style prevails as the dominant style 
of the locality. These distinctions are made to apply not only to buildings ordinary, 
Grha or V^tu, and palatial, Pt^da, but also to the constituent parts of these 
buildings. Nay more, it is carried even to apply to the Lihga in the sanctum as 
well as to the images of various kinds used as decorations on walls, pillars, etc. 
The distinction is again carried through both in regard to the walls and even pillars, 
to the same mimitisc of detail as in the case of the buildings or structures as a 
whole. The divisions therefore swm fundamental to all works of art, that 
of the mason in particular, and seem definitely to be based upon localities primarily. 
Localities differ according to the character of the soil, the nature of the flora that 
grows from out of the soil and the characteristic qualities (guQas) that they produce, 
and coming round again therefore to the features peculiar to large areas or regions 
of the country. On this basis, therefore, the primary division is Negara, India 
north of the Vindhyas, Vesara, India between die Vindhyas and the Krishna, 
corresponding to the Dakhan of secular history, and Dravida or India south of the 
Krishna, corresponding to Tamil India. 

It may be admitted without question that the derivation of the words Nagara 
and Vesara is not as clear as Draviija, Kslinga and even Variita. But to Infer from 
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Jlu. th.. they h«i no icrrilortal sisnificance would be <o .„ue too mud,, in the 

. ^I Vlatevet the derivation of iheue 

whch we rh.ll for the p,«en, have to leawt unrctticd, they am undoubtKily 

fo, * “ “T' T'*!"'"* “**“ ^ “ authority 

for tfc ngn,fiance^ ,h«, ,„h„lcal terms. Our d.ri«riion may fait or may prow 

satofactory. But that is somethinj enrimly different from what the art Jor the 

OTfoman understood by the terms. These are not the only two trams of arehitaarre 

^co^aphyterequrre illumination. Thm, are variorm other, in similar formfiar 

T: 7^' I* understood by refermree to authorrtatiw books. 

teL “ri. “ ” forasweareconeemed. The 

“* ^''83m as dm s;mbolical 
Bfieraiu i$ the whole figure of a sJapci, fmafle. The term N3«ifa fioures ^nh/ h, 

-^mrion wtt the Na^ari serip. but even in assoeiarion wltol” Tel: 

according to the KSmajiltra oF Vatsyayana.' 

mile these topks are dtsctisscd both m the Sifparatna and the Mavamata 
published in the Trivandram Archaeological Series, as aL n 

AgamSic, architecurraj or other still we !«,«. iJ l T . ^' 

Aflama ■ j . ^ ^ ttsi from the Kiitiika 

southwards frorriT^imfb^^r 

boundariesv This division 7taken to t 

«. «h«» quMtiMi ft^m Ih. S0p«n* Sta to ^j *• N“ i- P- »T. h.| ilith to lU 

f Tmrjndtuth Stmbv Stria LXXV) iritth K, Wiw, » -.k.. ^7*^**^' S»™«* felpB-rin* L Oi. XVL fO 

t<tutv«iBW o( ofnarotnai. corttiM .m nlHniu miii u.. l-- -n„" iXsw*. «id *teh h* Initipfita u iti* 

be»iRmiB«Jpifh»p«fcy*e*jrtbe^^j,^ll^ ^ ‘*T *" ^ Viiiyt. one o# iJt. iqp aroliw 

V4»iy» if unmiiukitilc. not onV by pvdld . p ^ “ «“*</ ftWed Thw it k 

Wrtni«*d «irh Brihrtutn* 4nd «»of bt4Ulrtg, 

Ihrtr daiv«i^ w, U «U feDqw 
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all these dtstinct divisions, thereby indicating clearly that the division is regional 
primarily, Two other divisions are quoted, such as Kalinga and Vaid|a, which 
obviously aie again territorial. Then it is bid down that the buildings of the Nagara 
dass ought to be built on bnd where the Ssttvilca quality predominates, Vesara 
where the dominent quality is Tantas, and DrSvida where Kajas predorntnates, 
the Slrvade$ika buildings being common to all The other two classes tCsIinga and 
Varata are built where the two gunas, Sattva and I2ajas are found to prevail together, 
and perhaps in an equal degree. 

Proceeding to buHdings generally of an architectural character, such as ordmary 
residential buildings, palaces and temples, they contain features which bll into eight 
divisions : namely, (I) Mflbin (the base), (2) Masularam ( the plinth over it), 
(3) then comes Jangha (torso), (4) then Kapotam or SilcHaram, (5) Galam 

(neck) I above these (6) Amalasdra surmounted by the (7) Kumbltt (pot) or 
(8) Siibm (flnial). The distinction between the ebsses of buildh^ depends 
upon the variations in the disposition of these eight parts, and the different 

kinds of ornamentation. Nagaia buildings rnay have other hniaJs than those 

Indicated. They rnust have the eight component parts, must be decorated with pairs 
of cars, set at the angks against each other. The Bhadrakas (portico-mouldings ?) 
must be rising one above the other, must exhibit angles, in three, live, seven, or nine 
tiers, with projecting eves with a series of cavettoes for birds, ornamented in either 
part with steps upwards from Ptastara (entablature) to Piastara, provided with Qha 
(moulding) and Pratyuha with dotne-like turrets, either in singles or in f^irs, with 
decorative work or without, and set with round Arnabsara. They should abo 

be provided with the halb called SukhanSsi (vestibule) both m front and back as well 
as Oti the sides, which may abo be shown with the subordinate parts. These 
decorative features may be varied according to the skill of the architect, and to 
subserve the demands of good appearance. Such a building is of the Ndgara type. 

^here the building exhibits a well formed plinth over the base, with decorative 
work al&e on the pillars and the walls intervening between pilbrs set apart at equal 
distances, and divided into parts in good symmetry, and lowing distinctly the first 
eight parts, die building is of the Dr^vt^a type. The BHadrakas (porticoes) ht 
dtese building ou^t to be set at the angles, outside the prescribed measurement. 
The mtmab between pllbrs must be equal and the intervab between Piastaias (entabl¬ 
atures) must be built up. They should have pipes for running out the water, with 
statuettes in the intervab, decorated with garlands and carrying planks for setting the 
beads on. The edges must provide cavettoes. They must have the main aitrancc, 
7 
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Brahmadv^ra^vith fiaiifs leading into the vestibuic-haN {^Ichan^i) provided also with a 
hall at the bade, the larger sired ones falling into thirteen divisions and the smaller into 
twdve. They may have six or seven floors. They may be divided into fifteen or twenty 
one parts. Similarly these structures may be built with even dgbt or nine floors in 
housfs. Other structures may have nine, sixteen, seventeen and even eighteen parts, 
with the usual six difieient forms/ each part adorned with decorative worlc. These 
might also contain emerging from the middle of the decorated tower (VimSiia), 
miniature structures of a similar kind. Buiklmgs which in this wise are ornamented 
in the Vrmana ate regarded as Drivija, structures of the DrSvkJian cfass. 

'inhere the setting is DrSvi^a with decorative work of the Nagara kind, and 
otherwise containing features peculiar to Negara or Drtvi<^ structures, with the 
roof cither divided in parts or being undivided, the upper structures di min idling in 
size as they rise, buildings of this kind with the VimSnas decorated in this wise, 
are called Vesara. Where from llie base buildings can be raised in series 
one above the other, in which the pillars are decorated with portico'mouldings 
Carrying above these suitable neck, dome and spire t the different parts of which 
are suitably decorated with Bhadrakas, the interspaces as well being filled with 
dexorative work * in which even the pillars which are set on the floor arc of the 
form of statues, the decorative work Uing arranged in line, the eves profecting 
from the Prastara so as to cast a shadow t such buildings so decorated are described 
as of the Varata class. 

Without supporting arches or statues, decorated with flags on the outside, 
provided with subordinate arches or statues under the beam and decorated with 
members standing erect or in postures of flexion, all die parts alike covered with 
icorative work, being either square or octagonal with both neck and dome, 
buddings such as these are regarded as of the KaliAga variety. Buildings provided 
with water pipes and decorative arches, or statues ornammicd with garlands on 
dw neck, provided with dovecots, the main entrance bedecked with flags, falling 
Into six classes in respect of form, buildings such as these constitute the class 
called SarvadeSika. Nsgara buildings ought not to show broken sides which 
must be equal. They must conform to the measurements prescribed, while in 
DrSvi^a buildings, the defects in the sides arc made up by the provision of 
decorative Bhadrakas. Buildings of the Vesara class should be without shortage 
or excess of the prescribed measurements i must be provided with front porlab and 
must rise in tiers one above the other marked by cross beams. 

t. Thu livkbni ka tJie or p«c£eda.t ind ih* Ritiil or iptrt 
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One other feature deserves mention, namely the general shape. In some 
cases, Uk variation of shape applies to the whole building beginning with the base 
and running consistently through all the parts to the ffnial. In some cases, this is 
prescribed only for the upper part, the Vimina, etc. In the Hdgaia clas, it is 
the square form that b prescribed. In the Dravida, it is the octagonal shape 
usually, the hexagonal being permissible also, 'if^hilc in the Vesara, the form 
ts circular, at least curvilinear if it is not exactly crrcubr. The whole building 
from top to bottom ought to be square in Nagara. In the Drivlda this 
formation applies only to the structure above the ground floor. These charac' 
terbtics of the diflercnt styles are again maintained consistenly through the 
subordinate parts. These subordinate parts have to show six out of the eight 
features, with which we began, the ^ behig those omittiRg the first, or tlw base 
and the last, or the finiol, out of the eight given. This consistency of form is insisted 
on not merely in respect of whole structures ^ buildings,' but is held to apply 
with the same consistency to parts, such as the Vimina, etc. Furthermore it 
is held to apply, as br as may be, not merely to the forms of God instalkd in the 
sanctum whatever the actual form be. One will notice this in the shape of the 
liAga of the R^jasiihha type in M^ntallaputam. It falls into three parts ■ square 
below the ground level and above to a certain height t octagonal above this through 
the greater parts i and circular at the top, somewhat less in length than the octagonal 
part These arc described respectively as BiahmS, Vi^^u and Siva, a Paura^ic 
ebssifleation adopted also in the Agama literature for architecturat and other purposes 
as welt. But even in regard to the statues forming part of the decorations of 
these buildings, the whole of these various divisions is described in Chapter 49 
of the Kamiha Agama.* 
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THE PAINTED SARAS OF RURAL BENGAL 


Bf «, WITT, I. C. B. 


A my intcresiing exampk ol the close connectioii 
between art and ritual Is fumisbcd by ihe 
painted earthen S^i^s or covers which are in 
Qctensive use in ntral Bcn^l even at the 
present day among Hindu women of all 
classes on the occasion of the annual 
harvest festival which is known as the 
Lak^mi pDja. Lak^mt is the goddess of 
plenty and is therefore dearly beloved of 
Hindu women of Bengal as the goddess 
of the harvest Her special abode is the 
detached paddy granary, of a drcular shape, 
which forms an integral part of every Bengali 
village home, ^^n a full moon day in autumn in every 
year the goddess b woishippcd by the women in every Hindu home in the vilbges of 
Bengal with a great deal of simple ceremony. One integral part of the ritual con¬ 
sists in the use of the painted earthen covers or Saras referred to above. These 
Saras are generally painted by the men of the potter caste assbted by their women¬ 
folk. On each Saig there b invariably a representation of the goddess 
Uksmj who usually has two female attendants, one on each side and there b 
usually also a representation of a comb symbolfcal of her toilet and of an ear 
of pad dy in each of her hands symbdica! of a plentiful harvest. But the most 
interesting symbol b the mount on which the goddess rides. Thb is an owl, 
the watchful night-bird with vigilant eyes which carries on a ceaseless warfare 
againt the rats and odicr vermin which commit depredations on the paddy 

^naries ai>d by killing which the owl has acquired the high privilege of being 
the mount of the goddess. 
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Besides the goddess, her mount and two female attendants the covets often 
contain representations of K^na and Rad ha who arc the most popular deities in 
Hindu Efengal and often the rcpresentations of these latter deities are given the more 
prominent place, Lak^ml and her attendants taking a subordinate place at the bottom. 
This K evinced by the larger of the two Sards (PL X) from my collection, in 
the smaller of the two Sards Lak|mi is lepresented as sitting face to fecc wiUi 
her divine spouse, the god Vif^u t and both are shown as tiding on the back of 
the ow! (inset on p. 28). 


Both the SarSs are contemporary productions, the larger one (PL X) having 
been procured from the village Nalia in the district of Faridpur and the smaller one 
fr>, 28) from the village Senhati in the Khulna district. The covers are round and 
saucer*$hapcd without any base but with a turned*up rim. The concaw side is 
always left bare and the painting is always on the convex side. 


The hereditary talent of the village potters of Bengal is revealed by the 
manner in which the lines, the structure atnl inclination of the figures have been 
adapted to the curvature of the surface of the cover. This is particularly shown 
in the strikingly sweeping curves with which the pattern of the eye brows and 
wings of the owl has been brought out in the smaller of the Saras (p. 28). The 
colour scheme in the brge Sard (PI. X) which is (6 inches in diametrr, is as follows . 
ground yellow, trees red, upper body, hand and face blue» legs yellow t 

Radha s body yellow, dress ri). Of the two attendants ; body, ydlow * gown red * 
and the front stripes of the s3n blue and yellow. The rings round the rfm and 
the bands in the middle arc in alternate sweeps of red, blue and black. In the 
smaller Sard which is 10 inches in diameter, the ground b red , Vi|^i/s body blue 
and LabmPs yellow, Vtfnu s dress in ydbw stripes and Radhs's in blue stripes, 
the Tntervening band in yellow. The crossed circles arc yellow. The rim is paitrt^ 
red with radiating ydbw bands. The sweep of the eye brow and wings of the 
owl is bbek, yellow and red. 


Alter the pOji ceremony is o«e. ike SmSs me hims up on the wall erith a 
string passed Unongk tteo koles at the top. They form a wall ecoiation in a 
Hindu homes in rural Bengal. 
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periyapurana scenes in darasuram temple 


By P. V. JAGADIEA AVYAR. 


Darasuram, 3 station on the Madras-Danushkcxji inain line of the South Indian 
Railway ta almost a soutb'castcm suburb of Kuntbakot^m city, near whkb stood a 
palace of the later Cola kings. The locality where the palace stood goes by the 
name ^]ama]igai, which In Tamil means the palace of the Co|as. Occasional dig^ngs 
for foundations of buildings etc, are said to bring forth traces of past structures. 

The temple hcre^ is dedicated to Siva and the liiVga in the sanctum b huge 
as well as the tower over it All that remains of the courts which surrounded 
the present buildings, are the remains of the gopuras of some outer courts. The 
tank in front is almost a st^uare of nearly 250 feet width, getting its supply of 
water from the river Kiven,. flowing at a short distance. The baJi-pJtha (scat 
where offerings arc placed to propitiate the gods) on a raised platform, is located by 
the side of the flag-staff where worshippers of the temple prostrate before entering 
the inner court There is a sculpture of a ^te-keeper on the right of the entrance 
leading to the inner court, which is said to have been brought from Kafy^tmpuram in 
the Bombay Presidency by the Coja king RajadhirSia I (lOlS-1052 A. D.) in token 
of his victory over the Ca[ukyas, who had their capita) there. The mafjd^pa in f r on t 
of the main shrine, resembling a chariot with stone wheels and horses twi sides, has 
interesting scenes from Saivite Puranas. . 

In the belt of the wall surrounding the sanctum arc in relief scenes f rom the 
life-Kistory of Saiva devotees of Periyapurana divided into various sections. The 
bbels relating to the incidents are inscribed over the sculptures in Tamil characters. 
Unlike the other Puranas, the Pcriyapuia^ is the only work in Tamil htcraturt that 
records the lives of the historical personages that revived Saivism after it fell a prey 
to Jainism and Buddhism in South India. The Salvites recite this work in the early 
morning like the Ramayaija, Gita etc. The personages deah with thcrem are men and 


1* S«« E. B. Th# Aram hrd Mfidjevd of Jndi*, Pt LXKX. * 
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women of all castes and creeds. Tiicy withstood all trials and on giidng sufficient 
proof of their faith tlwy were raised to the tank of Saiva devotees. Their figures arc 
installed on the inner swJc of the covered raised verandah of the court-wall next to 
the sanctum. Besides the daily worship, festivals to them are conducted on the days 
they left this mundane world. This is the only temple with sculptural representations 
of the events connected with the lives of Saiva devotees with the names engtaved over 
the scenes. 

The god in the temple Is named Airavatrtvara,though in insCTrptkms he is named 
RSjarSlesvaramudaiysr and the place as P^jardiapuram and Dar^suram. Evidently the 
Co|a King Rajaraja f (1146-71 A, D.) who constructed temples, pabccs etc., also 
t>uilt this temple. This finds further support from the feet that one of the halls In the 
temple is named after a title of this king as "Rstagarnbhiram mat^pam ♦ 

|).|.il8TRATIONS. 

RXI.Rt. U Nto«iniiidy»fwi!. Aiipl»«cilkd Emtpptivt h rt« Dst« tirwiow ihen W k fcllauii 
dMMB of lilWk iwwl r^JIunituniJi Ad^. H> iMd to |0 to Truvittr di^y «nd '*kxMp iSi d«lt/ Our dt/ 

4 deep AtAr lo * Urge niimbB of Umpt ewfiywh*™ in di* umpU iwA hdd of ttirti. So he tinwJidnglip enlewd 
ihe home d • {Btnfdhbe) ud uked locne fot (he purpoie. hU gol )n e etm Vou aie/ w viMf 

bfi plicB €hF Avn thfi inmJUfr of the hoyiv^ 

DokpfMirud 4irf VWU bdicfc to ih* lEmple and pr«y«d UrvenTly lo [fvata. Then a voit* from fpKS 

told hint Ed of w 4 iof in pUog of (Hh ■aying dui It would bum and ho did to aowtdSngfy. "To hh nttEdsc 

wonder and d«£iU dK Umpa fbrenod aFb>1«d day oipa filUditrith wttH burned beauiMly and from ilw day Ibrvwd 
be mod to keep a Urge number of lanipa btiminii in ihe temple jfinm^nnii ihe 

Thii Kt of NaEitinamfi ■i-l-r.w.wd the pmAst of ihe 'lamatw’* ihtto. Cen^ to bxwr of thk ihc Cojt Ung 
made him the m*rt»str of die temple efUii* in wfiteh cj^iedty he Kquinnd hbnaelf wofufafidly. 

PI, XL Fig. 2. Kmpuli Niyaiar. O™ upon ■ rime, dm lived in NudyMiififat# In dm Ci^a emmny a devoua 
of $iva named HuiepuK Ntyanir. He belmigeil lo d* VelWa mmniunliy and was dw coiranuvhf^vchbF of dw tofti 
army. Whai hef« «renuiiwrafioo fee hSi -rvioet from the wy*l iraaiufy, he wai inthe habh of wc»dir« htht 
invirn of Ifvare end thil WM going on far a oondderahk length of twio. One day he raStUod aedBX from tha Ung lo 
proceed forthwiiK on an C««tdwii< lhai ha might be dieem far a bng time, he arranged ro add a large 

rjouYtityofseintothetioekonhendeodwiitni^inrtbewiniiPsWcarTy EmdwwmliEdtertrioeto Ihwa by fcedbit 
a noinber of hii dewoiem every day dming Hb ab^ict Afier having ghon drett inhJiidiofi to hh raUdvu not to 
epproprtaEe any portion of it tiAdcr any svmumunDet. he departed with hi* tnoy* 

Shmtiy ahte hie deparutre a gvac fanene vbited rim wuntry and the people died hf fiwtdfoda. The lottg t trfadvei 
miUricig frnm the panga of hunger lefolved to apfnmiate *he ooni stornl by the ting wtd to malw good die ^tanti^ 
Mfan ewn befew hh return. Noaoener k wudwighi than it wai earned inis *!!«» amf the paddy In die lortfa 
gyanary wai anvrrted mm rice and dlipow) of ripefly, MeoimdiiJ.; havlna t»mytdi ed lih fa s Kmpii Nlyw* 
reiunicd hmne wiih immenae wealth vdi'ich «n l» diare of dm apod ffam the ertem/i oouiwki. Leamkif how the 
grain mad far the a«vi« of tfaa» hadpone, he btaMdfa wtger. Cloiing ih. twt« ftpm Mi palane. he Uled all 
dmae of hii re UJivto indoiftig father. and dilUren, wfa. hd pwtakefi of the ft»d obtained from ihe 

Utaed up grain. Evenameldinsohifa, iheotJyiwvW.^orie.faafamily™ra*ipe«d.tinMtl* Idlkitmfah^ 

wea from the haoA lalwi Ynf iti modief out of ^Ua'j grain, 

ll«« warily plcaiedwidi hi* ibaoluledrvgtioo to hint and rahed Iwn altetg whh dw mUti™ he had lUm to 
ihc FTgHXU dF hl&ii* 

PLXlLRtl. EWief poiia fa between St* aho PI. XII. 1=1*. S. 

PI XIL Rg. 2 refam lo Atu^aiyyepiyiylr (Sambaodhat). 


SCULPTURES AND BRONZES FROM PAGAN 


BT HIHARRANJAN HA¥. 


T)ie temples of Pagan^ "are among the noblest monuments in Indo'-Clilna, 
and they are the one positive cofitribution Burma has made to humanity."* To-rlay 
one can see how the builders of these temples, those vaingl^orious kings and tyrants, 
tried to attain a historical immortality in tens and hundreds of these monuments. 


1. iStt HU of uidtni Bufmex nHn»K^/, bu:uiw rh« opitil of Btfmt from iht mlddlt of 

itic ilMEtth onKury A-0. Wb«ai AnoiwUn* wnqucrcKl 'Hufijn, tha capbsl of the ToUInfi bi txnxr 8i»in*, in 1QW A.D. 
Fruni tins* onward up lill die wefc qf by thi Tutv kvda of KubUi AJJ^^ mid ifw Miiequent 

txdncnofi d ihc dyrMwty th« roy^ cipiul wai i caifflw flf irHl iftiAic itnd ut^ilocmrAl EktT k mufl 

be Aiiumed th«t brfai riw isoaiwii to ihfQ« of Afuwnhli, wu m barren dty wbiwi w “ 

vcKloEtund msMaia at try oumk murtoum. Tht mtrory k f§£tm iliown by fuflarkAl fenl -vdiltdoel^ bndi- 
k m» Ehif th« of who pemtied iho dyriA^ of ^ wcaIiIi nor ihf ^ 

dxir siiocEBOn, And It ^ W hU to loi to mibc ol the peu zky thil ihn kmMxm Afld' 

eonqivft of TlutDn. Bui dv fut diAi PythbyA, u wly m AD^ cociddfnd ii nmxmty to ‘huiry ib« 
diy with A ftront will md a wont iMe thti tfk^rtk a Ui^a aka d ihc tobtod dly k nid 

If on be mumd ibe dty hid AfavAdy by the ikm of PyinbyAp whp h ckscribtd in the UboaI chronidei id 
ih* 13fd king of th« Paeui dyjHiiy. gtovvii m onddsAbl* impottAncc. Th* dynjuty, m$ AKiud by dw chfoniclHF 
htd AbcAdy bBAn rulbii thcfc ^ wvitaI oentutin And dv oouitry HaJ miurtlly -o^^itd up KrscfcoiirfA with 
the ndgbboimni couitticir ai ^kut dia Eixtesn of Sndu AJid Sduthem Chdni- An fcv rtlAOva 

whh Eaubtii Induu flvhjAncei uc itid inAny to Icavc tny warn hr doubti MAh^yAnbin ixtd MAMf/inbv 
TAncHkkm which hid AlneAdy been the tcl^on at a cpnwkrAbkr leokn of di? peopk rmot hiw Ncfi intradmad 
rnu dw oouevtiry decAdet befor* AnAWAhii ipove mccxoifully to nul^ ThamvEdA Duddhapn tho tdf|1on, of ihe nafc 
the pAc^Oi [HAivAyr Hillary of Bormi, pu IT % Pva/» Nsit on BodHsultvA LoliAiiAiKi end odwf MAh&ytni Codt in 
BumiAt" Buddd3itfilc SUidki Voi^ Br^miAiiiBi] Gmbi in BuirmA, pfi. 3 vaI 13 t Duftwlk* ^Ajii of BirmA 
And MehAytnA BtiddhknL^ A. R. S. L Tht ibKovery of a nombor of nrtAOiitA vodvi tAbkn with etfilF* 

of the BtiiidhA thAt W 1 nylmaiity be diti^ whir thm dw tidi c^nturyp And wlh StmltTk mtcrlpUQiii in 
NigAtl chirACttfi, piJAAO^'AfiliicAjly iblid ini the 9th end ICth Ccntorkip ^1 h point to iht vimt iW^cludocv 
iRcont dumvffki htvw prtved diAt SAmkrit waa known in iht royil CApitAl ne» ceitfutki eArfiArM ^At leAd ai the 
UngUAtfi dt the lm£An ooutVAJCmtonm, And perhApt a|<o A1 the drii^il lAfT^iigi^ qf the Sotthem Duddhed met 
trrhttt canon Wit SAntkkkAlt ^ h. A. S. J>, 1925 2?+ p. |5llF.li And one or fwo hiemioti of wone iiTBief 
{fijooveted From aenkht die defarb of the nm of the dd cky mn iho bt AACirbod to the pre^AnawtahtA 

pviofi h El momw aaiy to vnuAUst the muimut i«mpkA+ ol diflwtnl pAiUheomf lhai rmts 

fuwe ttaod there before the Shwtxvai at the XnAndA UOM) w ihe TMhini^ ilHlJ, in th*e 

mongznttnAt (rtaoppoM A IooaJ buMnf ud Arditetufil modvily of it Waif two or three cemuneA. 

2. Harvoyi op. pL p, 39. 
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mote oi less tn ruins, an<l spread over an area of hundred square miles. From 
amidst the debris of scattered ruins, as well as from the niches and corridors of 
the compaiaiivcly well-preserved edifices, have been picked up a large number of 
sculptures. They afford an interesting study in Hindu and Buddhist iconography, 
primarily Buddhist* but they arc more mtcrestinB from the point of view of 
the vicissitudes of Indian sculptural art outside its natural boundaries. The most 
rqircsentativc collection of the Stone sculptures of Pagan can be found in the 
niches of the central obelisk and the outer walls of the Nat-hlaung Kyaung, the 
only ancient Brahmanica! temple now existing in Burma, and in the large number 
of niches and corridors of the celebrated Ananda temple, built by the great 
Buddhist king of Burma, Kyantittha, (I084--in2), son of Anawrahta. Besides 
these, there are smaller groups m other temples as well, for example, in the 
Shwciigon, the PdSo-minlo, the two Scinnyct temples, the Patothamya, the 
Kyaubaukkyi and a few others. Stray examples from among the scattered ruins 
of the city have been gathered in the *small museum at Pagan built near the 
Ananda temple. But all these scattered groups reduce themselves to such characteristic 
types with regard to style, apprarance and iconography, that they may roughly 
be considered to have their best representatives in the large collection of the Ananda 
temple. Of octant examples in bronze we have but few examples. The majority 
of them, miniature in size, arc at present in the Ananda iSduscum, Pagan. Only 
about half a dozen can still be found in situ, as for example, the four colossal 
standing images of the Buddha sheltered in the niches facing the four cardinal 
points of the famous Shwciigon temple, and another of similar description In a 
chapel within the precincts of the Ananda Kyaung daik. 

The majority of them belong undoubtedly to the Pagan dynasty, u e., from 
the middle of the eleventh century to the end of the thirteenth, but in the 
absence of even a single dated image one has to fatl back upon a stylistic 
consideration of the sculptures themselves ; but this even, in the ease of the Pagan 
sculptufes, is a precarious procedure to depend upon. The art of Pagan during 
this period was the direct product of the court which patronised, as we shall 
sec bier on, an imported art-tradition. Tire art of the people which must have 
existed from very early times seems to have been silenced by the imported tradition , 
but this was only temporarily, for the Indigenous art-lraditlon seems to have 
slowly but gradually begun to rc-assert itself. traces of this are already visible 
by about the end of the eleventh century till H iransformed the imported art-tradition 
at the same time being itself, no doubt, InRucnccd by it Any definite chrono¬ 
logical sequence cannot be established, but three more or less definite stages in the 
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process of the development of the art of Pa^n during this period can be traced, 
one stage overlapping to a certain extent on the next 

Geographicaily the art of the Pagan dynasty b practicaffy Irmited 
to Pagan itself though the Pagan empire had gradually expanded from a chieftarnship , 
to a wide dominion covering almost the entire peninsula up the gulf of Kfanaban> 
The art of Pagan was, as already pointed out, a direct product of the court, and the 
imported art^traditlon patronised by the court was mainly centred in the capital city. 
Some of the kings of the dynasty, it is true, built temples at Minbu, Shwebo, Man¬ 
dalay, and other places in the Kfyingyan, Pakoktu, Thayetmyo and other districts, and 
even in the Shan States, but sculptures wenc hardly used to embellish them. The main 
image, almost always more than hfc size, at the sanctum was rnore often than not 
built of brick and cement—Pagan has a number of them in her ruined temples-—and 
these images have mostly crumbled down. And, besides this main image of the 
Buddha at the'sanctum, there was hardly any necessity, whether for worship or 
decoration, of any other image or sculptural object when, especially, the temples 
mostly were dedicated to the creed of Theravdda Buddhism. Exception b only made 
in the case of the more important temples of Pagan, even when they belong, and 
most of them, in fact do belong, to the ThcravAda faith » and one can sec the niches 
and obelisks of a good number of them decorated with sculptures depicting incidents 
from the life of the Buddha, in a variety of poses and attitudes. That the Pagan 
temples were so cmbcltishcrd is only natural in the circumstances, for they were built 
under the direct care and patronage—read the numerous dedicatory inscriptions of 
the different temples—^f the kings. Skilled sculptors with an art-tradition of 
centur'res at their back were readily available at the capital where they had migrated 
either on royal appointment or of themselves to earn a living on their profession. 

tconographkaHy, the Pagan sculptures belong to three different pantheons, 
BrShmanical, MahSyanist and HinaySnist, the last ore claiming the largest number. 
But there b hardly any difference in artistic conception. The seated Brahma in 
the Pagan museum (N. Pay, Brahmanjcal Gods in Burma, Plate XXII, Fig. 28) does 
not essentially differ from a similafly seated Buddha in the Ananda temple nor ts 
the figure of the standing Vijnii of the Nat hbung Kyaung (ibid. Plate VII, Fig. 8) 
very different from any standing Buddha image of the period (Plate XIII, Fig. 2). 
They are distinguished by their positions and attributes and associates alone.* Sculp¬ 
tures of female figures are comparatively very small In number, and belong to a type 
long established in Indian art and carried through ages and schools of artistic activity-* 

1. Cf, KrMnnifih, Plli ^ Stzia Sciilptur^ p. 111. 
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The material of the stone sculptures is a sort of hanJ samJ'Stone of greyish 
tfnge quarried from neighbottrTrg hills. The stone must have been quarried in small 
pieces as no large size image or relief has yet been discovered. Almost all the stone 
images are stelae, carved in relief ^ but already in the sculptiires of the Ananda 
temple the relief in most cases, is practically independent from its back ground, 
the image standing as it were with its back against the slab. It often carries the 
effect of a Rgute in the round, though a fully thrcc'dinieusional sculpture is never 
achieved. In some of the slabs where there is scope for decorative motifs or 
additional figures of man and animals, the stelae are carved in graded relief. 

The sculptures of Pagan have their best representatives In the large group of 
single images and reliefs in the niches and corridors of the Ananda temple. It is 
proposed, tbereforc, to base this study mainly on the stone sculptures of this temple, 
bringing, however, into perview those sculptures from other temples as well as 
from the collection in the local museum, whkh mark any significant departure. 

The majority of the stone sculptures of the Aranda temple relate to the 
subject of the Buddha's career until his attainment of the BodhI, the series beginning 
with the request of the gods in the Tujita heaven to the Bodhisattva to be 
reborn in fus very last existence and to become the Buddha, They are roughly 
eighty in number but are not the only stone sculpture of the temple, for the walls 
of the corridors house iu their niches numerous Buddha figviTcs, either seated or 
standing, in various attitudes. Besides these, there are others sdll whkh illustrate 
scenes from jstaka stories as welt as episodes after the Enlightenment of the Master. 
Some of the niches are filled with Buddhas, large and small. They are all of the 
same type. The stone sculptures in other temples of Pagan, in the Kyaubaukkyl, the 
Nagayon, or Seinnyet Ama, for example, relate to similar subjects- 

The sculptures of the Ananda temple, belong to the earliest phase of the ait 
of Pagan. They show well-established features known at least frMi some lime past 
at Pagan. But extant examples of the pre-Anawrahta period arc very tare i 
one or two fragments of sculptures only may be referred to that period. Such for 
example, is the seated image of Brahma m the Ananda museum or the small 
seated figure of Manju^tf in the same museum. Though they may be icfcncd 
to a slightly earlier age, they belong nevertheless to the same phase of art as the 
sculptures of tlie Ananda temple themselves. So do the Biihnvanical sculptures 

U llkittnlbm of a Wg* nwnbw flf tl* aont teuIpBr** of ifw Aimd« Twnpte ifipnr on PUw* XXJt I—XXXVtl, 
A. ft, A. S, I, 1913—H. 
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of the Nai-hbung temple as well as the scattered Buddhist Tmages of the Kaj^ayon, 
theSdnnyet temples, the Shwesandaw or the Shweeigon, and the maiority of 
the terra-cotta votive tablets insatbed with Sanskrit and Pdli legends in Kiigan 
characters, sometimes even with the name of the king.* 

]i k tp^frnt. Mn SI a fra giat 4 ih«t ihs mipfam ^ tfv Mmjvh st st of im^ untipki of 

psgin m ot «n mxfp^ formula TJtti ti bra mi in cpdlai ^ iHt«w botiy^ farm* 

ficnJ t)/p^ nindEiid pQ&a, ind Kddmdiei, limkr irtslmmit of drsii ind mrvnmM, vd d ^njXM^ks w Whsl^ 
k k s Boiiilks ^ Kilfd Of nuidfit » sn iifradmH pod er h»nt, iht boiUy lypt |i era ol vmlnl 

flWtuic*, wiihb* duilif^ CPiite Xill, hff i, S j XiVi figi 3 : XV* < AS*- Ths m kfb nHJCklljf in ihe 

fttfldmi FiLifei afe lur« *rd ripMr •* if tki# wc two ftm ^oimniu. nwbcd by sfl I ncfasd oanti Sins wbsr# iht 
itifl hn« Si lo ^ Smsgkwd IFlitis XlU, Rp 2) ; sndi d» h^a wkb theif tM ia< n4 in s ^ scs b IwufM visiy 
irLff «i4 heavy, tht hftndi find beiLfiifylp ihcnj^u oortvtjfttkraL b ih« wivy bntt irf 6m irauiM finpn 

{P1*jtXrv, Bfr 2 :XV, 2|* 

A hnud, blit ibqbily elwiisiet fypn k onfemhiy fbnwn wkh ■ pointid dhin md m imk of ionp Jfmwn 
pys$ rtiinp froin ihs foot of thi noAi to the tsntplei^ in} s tnobth poiisibi Inro liiififuSv ^isps with tty fiiaki 
hiih inw thi chetb iPUic XV, Ftfi- K 2^ Wkh oihra s wimiah cut of ihs wkh ch«li berm rsksd tikS »TEf 
BDh^v-f und Eavoiaf, tmi the (wbd cbki it praHta vpwsrdi (PUi* XXXtIL F%. I? ; XXXV, 37s Ms 3?* 

A. FU A. S. L 1913—IIV 

At wiithr^^ijd lo ipfmvn^ to wrdi refif d n? kurmcnf ^ witL T1» mokObtf b bid hW pttriM ifki 
sPMiiOEi jvsn ocB^itd (Plsls XV, R|. Jyj ki tst* onunp^A onSy iJim k m inftir trstimail offhe '(iflh. *i ksst in 
upper ponkm lif the body j but fven ih<rs thi huihnHi of ibe ouil™ m Ajli:krvly murbid. 

A fTSrrwnf uf I tmortli pSiqiH wkh in rffify of lb* BitddJl* Rund wkhb iki fra=bi:>i et# fh« XMnds 
reraplr |i prw ludi rxii3ipk,i Sfid Huy b* ooniidcfHl u rsprci«neb| ihfl bra iku the Pipin ir^p of »j|[stisirt 
ctnc^fFr (PSili XV. Ftf. Jt, Thi phyiiotmiimcil typv Wt s ccnwiiianiJ ciaiffl. SaniUr k the *»ted firirs of 
^ AnviJ* Miocumt h f«tfyibiioiJIy to bt commpqrfuwom vf'tih ihv ja^ no*kwJ. 

An tiflie- rasmpls h mdmbt th« of Drshms. tW umr ioujtjm. TIm f*w ind ih* body ykid 

to fh« lira SCI ind wv^il^ofiil type* but k ii ihs modiHint. 6m trostnwnt of thi flifh whmin li diEev .e yDi»i« 9 r 
rdstivs, TSio modtiltiAi h msre l>oft ijm} luni prirified ; dw: fij^id toipon tfiMi Utcr on to ^ the uppef biod ii oOt 
)ra b evidwtr nrk the definkcnu of thi oudbt sq lowied. 

E«r, 'ntiwtuircKuiqtle than amdx ]}» runt of «ktb^ raomxmfflb of eonrbim. 

to di. M!r«n»e^fc.™ri*lo;M«l ^Amt^ -JT !« dlHi,,n« e*n |« da«fc4 Iw Snit* foTO o( 

Cl® or Ihi inoiAh, of ih* ficc liKl th^ httfy, or in Konoril beaoattH, it mly on« of riepw or of vtri^iofu in wtrtutkm 
Of [fArminod bif the doll of thi tTitarrun. Thoe ehvictsbtln cBoi iBiuiwIy to rmt ih>- femmtrw Ktilfifiir«t 
of Doraooft. wUhiiiit drlmot bowrw, thii the peirifyina leading of ihe mtHWllliv h tiiH hum* iecenniu«!i 

In the midst of the ItfeEess monotony of the Ananda temple sculptures two 
figures stand out in their peculiarity. One is that of Kyanaittha (PI. X!JI, Fig. 3), 
the builder of the Ananda, and the other of Shin Atahati (PL XIII, Fig. 4). his 
preceptor and Primate of the kingdom. These two arc the earliest and perhaps 
the only portrait sculptures in Burma » they are evidence enough of the power 
of the colonial artists of Pagan. Both of them kneel with folded hands at the feet of 
the gigantic Buddha that stands before them—but their facial type is different—. 

1. In I (bw (mUfiat It lutf dll lUrfiEi ef Aniwrifilii KntI Kyimilihji dfl OCCtir iMzitMt. S** §ei 
^ A,. A. S. L 19ZS.27 pi. 61 ff. 
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SKin Atahan was a Talaitig wTth a dbtmct Mongoloid cut of the face, while 
Kyanrittha possessed the sharp features of an Indian hero : whatever his father may 

have been, his mother had been an Indian princess* 

The Buddhist sculptures of Pagan do not in any way differ, stylistically 
speaking, from die Brdhmanicai sculptures of the Nnt-hlaung temple, the only 
ancient Brahmanical temple now cxisdng in Pagan, in fact in the whole of Burma. 
It is however necessary to consider the significance of a south Indian Tamil 

inscription that was found in the debris of tlic eastern vestibule of the temple. 

The inscription is pafaeographicafly dated in the I3th century A. D. and records 
the gift by a Vaijnava saint, a native of Cranganore in Malabar, of a ma^dapa in the 
temple of "Nanadc^ Vinnagar^' which according to Dr. Huhisch "means the Vi^nu 
temple of those coming from various countries.' This name shows that the temple 
which was situated in the Buddhist country of Burma had been founded and resorted 
to by Vaifnavas from vartous parts of the Peninsula”'. Duroiselle thinks, perhaps 
rightly, that the Vi$>}u temple mentioned in the epigraph refers to the Nat-hlaung 
temple which he is inclined to assign to the I3th century*. But 1 have tried to 
show clscvrficre that the epigraph refers not to the erection of the temple itself, 
but to a ma^apa which might wdl have been added bttcr on. The temple, if we 
are to fudge by the sculptures that adorn its niches (as also by its architectural 
features) cannot date bter than the middle of the eleventh century. 

Tire images of the Nat'hlaung temple (For Illustrations i See the present author s 
The Nat'hlaung Temple and its Gods, Ind. Ant-1932, Nov-Dee.) are all very badly 
defaced. 

As with stone sculptures, so with bronics, whatever be their subject-matter: 
they hardly call for comment or consideration. 

Ehfferent bom the usual type however, b the life-size standing Buddha at the 
south face of the Shwezigon pagoda (PI. Xlil, Fig. I) with his three other associates 
at the three other cardinal points of the sacred monument. It cs related to it by the 
similartties in the general attitude and in the treatment of the sartghSti- For the 
rest there is a considerable amount of difference in the treatment of the face and 
of the other ports of the body. The hair is as usually treated in curls t but they are 
less ornamental, flattened considerably, and crowned by a pointed at the top. 

The round heavy fecc with high cheeks is of a chlld-likc chubby type, somewhat 

l. A. rt.. A. s. B, 1902-3^. p. 7. 

1 A. iL A. 5. u J913—14. pp. iJfrtJ?. 
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Mongolian in appca^nce> 7|ic bcxly is broader, inore Ik^shy and the waist is com¬ 
paratively less attenuated. 


The composition of the Pagan group of sculptarcs rs limited to a few set 
schemes, traditionally handed down from early times. The upper portion of the 
stela is often left blank, but sontetimes two flying Apsaras or two divines are 
placed on two sides. The pnttcipal Bgurc occupies invariably the centra) 
position and the a^ociates and devotees are distributed evenly on two sides, 
cither standing or seated. '5^^hcn the number of devotees are too many for the 
space on the sides, there is often a rectangular horizontal pane! below the main figure 
in which they are accommodated (Plate XV, Fig. 3). If the cfaracters or episodes 
are too many on the sides, a very schematic composition is resorted to t the surface 
in such a ca<e is dbtributed in compartments, but alt of which arc rebted, in a way, 
to the central figure. The scheme naturally follows the form of the steb, the top 
being occupied either by a device or by figures arranged hotizontally. Tire majioTity 
of the Ananda temple reliefs have architectutaL settings in which case the composi¬ 
tion b more shnple, the main figure always occupying the central position, and the 
associates being distributed on the sides. In certain relicts, the architectural setting, 
is sometimes finished by anima]-vegetal (e,g. haihsaba) designs, following the outline 
of the shoulders and the head, and enclosing an ebboraiety decorated aureok. 
This is, hou-ever, always carved in a lower pbne than the image itself. Some of 
the reliefs are partitioTied in two or more horizontal sections of difl^rent site. 


Of accessory motifs, the Pagan sculptures have but few. The lotus 
^Tone which is one principal motif, is always shown with double petals, 

^c^ly carved with wclidefined edges. Another important etement is the 
halo at the back of the figure which along with the architectural frame often 

affords a well-known design in which the hamsabti and hanging tendrils pby 

a prominent part The treatment of trees, whenever they arc bttroduced for 
pur^ of the subfcct-mattcr, b abstract, the leaves and branches bdng 

rendered in a summary way, h one or two examples in bronze, the Steb 
sists o two upri^ posts fixed at the two sides of the lotus* throne, and two 
kogryphs. ^ standing on each side, fill in the spate between the respective arm of 
the mam figure and the post, ^^^^i,h the heads of the posts as well as those 
of the two Icogryphs as its base which ends in two mabras there finishes up a 
timngubr motif having at its top a decorative kirtimukha disgorging, it seems, 
do^wards on two sid« two creepers ending in hamsas. h shelters the halo of the 
Buddha schcmatkally shown as a bius design. 
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Origins : It is obvious tliat these sculptures which arc examples of 
an already weli'matured tradition have a history behind them. This history was not 
native to the soil of Pagan, for hardly have we liere any earlier sailpture tradition, 
'W^as it tHen native to the soil of Bunna, that is to say, to that of did 
Proinc, the capital of the P'iao f«=Pyu), or that of Thaton, the capital of the 
Talaiitgs ? For, Proine and Thaton were the only two earlier centres of art and 
culture in Burma, so far as can be judged by extant archaeological remains. 
But this tradition ts not indigenous, H has a strong impress from the Indian side. 
In the case of old Prome it came from dther the Andhra-Pallava school of 
southern India or the later Gupta school of eastern India, while in the case of 

the old Talatng capital it seems to have been from Orhsa. To none of these 
schools of art, however, can we affiliate the sculptural tradidon of Pa^n. 

But one thing is obvious: the models responsible for the sculptural art of 

Pagan must have come front some contemporary school of art in India. Let us 

therefore cross the Bay of Bengal, and bnding at the port of ancient Tdmraliptt 
acquaint ourselves with the art treasures of the two provinces of Bihat and Bengal. 
These^ two piovinccs were for more than four centuries, from abou^thc middle 
of the eighth to the end of the twelfth, ruled over by the Palo and Sena dynasties.’^ 
It is easy to discover in the productions of this school, the prototype of the 

Pagan Images. 

To show the affinities one may refer to two small stone votive tablets recovered 
from the rums of Pagan, illustrating scenes from Buddha s fife* (PI. XV, Fig. 4)* The 
similarities in arrangement, facial and physiognomical type, attitudes and artistic 
treatment with those of the rcifefs of the Eastern school ate so icmarhabk that they 
led M. Duroiselle to think that these two slabs were imported into Burma from 
India though he could not ascertain the exact source. Although the tablets arc 
Burmese, the source of this influence has now been indicated. 

TRw pwillelurn ihu» leeim « be litftliKV A«1 it orfy Iwd to omduihlB, Wifiity, thji 

onitMTien ft™ di%TiinI ciiitrc* of Bihif ■nd Benwil 0iW*l»d'i3™^ t(l* eWwrth, tmJfth 

•nd ibtitcenth czfitww lo P4|u<i E»pie»3 day of fltMi™ ifwold b* ftdd tetpondhta fof ibe 

iitw nufnba- of none pculflisw omt bronaa ih*« h»P ftom P*|*ru -Som* of ih**n iiii»N h»i« poiMiMsly 
Mticd ihir* far potpous (rf flpiffin-o out * nnw far ihiir ind V™* noddy 

by ihc lool (Mopk but by iniisivM m wetL Thnfi U abawUrt eddnw of o mutunl biHrorarie 

Ulwnrt 6err8*I.Bihtf ond Burtn* thi* period. In the minj rf p»*in h>M boen dwOvcNd • ■»«> ftumber. ifaicHt 
a dclUW' of lnii.«oao v«we tibkb Mkh FiR nd Swukrit optpophl In NAgirl ohnotni (tixafafif* 


1. Krimfliidi, *Mo Ortd St™ Stuljtitlff'', 19f» 

2. Tht tnaiUVi iiMiflitc e*. 6)4* mkI 7*, ? «lp«(lvely • *tvI •HK-dHcown-d in i fcfa dote 10 ibo 

Sbwuigon ond wfcHtv dw debift of • nawd A- it-. A. S. B, 1S2S. op. 30-Jl, 
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bt)iiiB|cuaitiawtll.4nwn BmUhkt foniulU 4 j well w Mkitonr Tiwi coMm^ moivi «t dw Iw ^ 
wfiftch ^^ titi|nfcd 10 ibout iho rio'rticli v>d twolAh coiwjnot Sono of w!Tt cvidoniy 

lulled from itw triiki land J bK * larp mljoiny Vir*r« CHI Hid riikibdad UiC>lt)r. Thoo iHtwnHa wct« ubWb 
raeuly baronihitut ffii^ of tb* Buidhi with or VMlthotil hii dix^ and amiH*), tioiiKniw, ih«^ nn)/ 
«nDiigS> M<tth ihis mam inckdDriti of hd III* ki idid> s they in, in &ctjK|]l»iA ef mnUif mu 

Bjdhgtyi. Slmlih, Pihirput ind otiw vm ti Bihar mad BrruiL dvnm lh» pwiod. McMo«f* ^ W thi d^^rior 
mad ilmosi tmduimt ^vkkw of TlrliiUh who w lici fo i ^my wksmam rtkiiDn of Hi*»dKin ootfwiit ^ 
«ad£m inmm. wflh FuUuin or Plvui dyrinf tbi rule tl thi Pl^D mdi opedalb (bdrif% ihn of ibe Sww-* 

And ihit rrlkikm ww noibinf If b wm iwc ndpiociJ, Wih Butmiru, Sodb^rtd n fwii *11 
kcaliMt of tf« hol^ pbcei el p^IjjWBWi (v«a An sirl^ lumpk b iM of Uni KyAwdlhtp 

^ btnldtf of ih« ^Ajjinlii, who hbmdf ^firhBid dlfwm tinda wl inR ibem k i ihlp to build l^p dw 

Koiy i«mp^ pF BaihgisA ind 10 offif Ughci which ih^dd fer vm tbart. Thmifw liki KyimJabii built 
rDrkinf thbtn fimiv ihui befiitfi, fba budiiiop of botMobju f« ihty wcti pkl ind in ruini.^* Arioihff 
Uf^ AUufimthLip ^uidion of koi in nwo^y wbb hitvk. to npu ihi hob ihrlnc it 

MiU k k m inKztpOon lE thi ihrirtB.* In Pafpm hiuir ihiro k i tEmj^ ihi MiMboilhL ift W THHM iAil ROifllkn 

qf ihe okrbriJUsd tempk of BodipavL 


Tho kkn of Pm^ tlie frimd klo miJtrinwiiy rtlitigiii with \M k t M md prkcaKs of rmtti IWiilki of 
wterri Indk i Kyinziahi^t modicr wa i m lo hm bnii m ln^iri ; fha wv a bide boot Vteli which ifuci^ 

hm idamdied fiihcr «mb ihe mcifor cky of ihc nm* nimt bn euterti In^ thm widb VWb k AriiAii- Bio of inm 
didkntlr hbiorlcil ky^jrt fl ibe CaitbiaiHi of lha prinot o# PwUHlLiri^ iidcnidkd wfeh (Ukira kl ibi 

modrrn dboia of 1 tppenhp wkh Shwo-koiH dw onl/ daugb^ ^ Kjunkhip ind tha manriiii!! of a P^trikkiM 


pHnocif wkit kk^laungiitlYii,^ 

Biirmanisation ; The soilptufcs and t^rortzes of Pagan were influenced by local 
types and traditions. Changes were cficcted gradually and Anally completely 
transformed the imported tradition. 


Already in those very sculptures that show remarkably close affinities with 
the Eastern school, a discerning eye can detect certain local elements, for example, 
Tn the cluiracteristH: architectural background of tfie majority of the reliefs of the 
Ananda temple. The types of buildings represented arc far from Indian, but are 
frankly local i e., Burmese t these buildings were evidently made of wood, and were 
translated iirto stone on the rdtefs by the artists, who presumably were Indians, frotn 
the models they had before their eyes in the city. Some of them show irt their different 
pcdastals Cpi'lhasl (c g. Pbtc XXXVII, Figs. 55, 56, A. R., A. S, I., 1913-14) 


L SdwcfrKT, Tirinilh'i Cflchkbfi dei Bu^dbo^Tiui. k kdkni Sz^ f«unb4i|i pp. T7«t47r 

65 ; iW ihc pr^xn ttlhar't fwlkaxiimi rnCnc^nifiK ai Stsdks k dw EvV Hillary 4si fiuilifiwiifi m BunlUv 
0»P- It^ Sac. 3. 

i TT^ii TAUki |ru%itkfi tn ibe ShvmvidiW Pk« -di. Pnmm^ E&mtfiflci, U ii I51v 

3. Mkc, Buddbi C*yit Hmfkrnwm of t 7B j A. R,* A. S. 1911* p 18 s 19121* 

»ihU ind u ib wq ^i * m BinnB? rniworq, tfw ilctsih of ibe BkMkilbtffiyi temple^ csptciiEly k lh« biwimn* ksiioi 
mt u4UB«i»liayy Bufmee Hwtofy of fiwrrwi 46* 

4. Tbw nxciEitbc MiociiiiA mtw w^l knowri in burmi. mad tim icud bit fhi Cv«n ta ihk Rudoi 

h<7wcw« be to OUw Police Qrowik pp< IWL 133-34 i PbiyTe* Hotwy of 9^*nni^ 

40 ; Hiivcy^ Htitar|p of idmii. pp. 39* 4U mJ 51; A- fL A. S. 1923, p. 32. 
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raised cones at the centre and conters, a very popular feature of Burmese architecture. 
Moreover, there are the almost petty, wavy frinle of the ends of the robe or 
the heavy and formless pair of feet with their toes arranged in one Ifiic or the 
exaggeratedly stiff and uncompromising poses and attitudes of the body and of 
its parts, all chatacteristic of the local school whose craftsmen were used to 
carving and chiselling primarily in wood. 

In some of the examples of even the earlier phase one can also notice 
a facial type, somewhat of a Mongolian character, with a roundish cut of the face, 
the mouth framed in a bow-tihe carve, high cheek-bones, a nose flattened to 
some extent and half-closed eyes within a cavity that grows roundish with 
time (Plate XXXVIl. Figs. 53,56. A. K., A. S, I., 1913-14). In others the treatment 
too has undergone a change the petrifying tendency has deteriorated into a 
hard and flat modelling. This increases with time, and develops into the stiffness 
that characterises all later images. The body also undergoes a transformation t 
the attenuation of the waist is on its way to decrease. The pose and expression 
of the bee and the body gradually become more and more dull, hard and stiff 
(Plate XV, Fig. 4), It is, therefore, only natural to assume that the craftsmen 
entrusted with the execution of these sculptures were k>cal I. e., Burmese, probably 
co-workers or apprentices. 

In some of the examples from the Ananda itself, the process of Burmanisation 
is still more noticeable, la them we sec a fiat, broad, heavy and roundish face 
with half closed eyes set within a cavity, and a fiat, stunted nose, car* with 
heavy and stiff ear-lobes, a most stiff pose which is all the mote accentuated 
by the stiff attitudes of the hands, kgs and feci, and the heavy'fingers that are 
rowed in one line. The body is treated in a hard and flat manner. The p^tty 
zig-zag of the ends of the garment, undoubtedly a local transformation, as well 
as the peculiar mode of dressing the curly locks of hair arc new features that 
are giadually asserting themselves. 

Aft example from amidst the collection of bronzes in the Pagan museum 
reveals an entirely new facml type, frankly Mongolian in character. It is flat and 
broad with small shallow eyes, portruding cheek-bones and a vacant expression 
on the bee. The two fiaukhig devotees seated with folded hands arc undoubtedly 
Burmans. This accounts directly or indirectly for the Butmanisation of the Buddha- 
face as welL The process of Burmanisation is visible also in the form and 
treatment of the flame designs of the stela which are much more ornate and 
elaborate. The lotus petals of the seat have become sharper and pointed. 
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From such examples as these to the seated Buddha of the third terrace 
of the Thatbinnyu tempk (Ptale XV, Fig. 5) it b not a long jump. The Thatbinnyu 
Buddha b but a typical representative of later Burmese sculpture. Its bcial type 
is a lineal descendant of that example we have already referred to (PI. XY, Fig. 4). 
It is a round, heavy, flat face with raised cJicek-bcmes, round eyes, flat nose, thick 
lips, almost parallel, and a dull expression. The flat and hard treatment makes 
the image lifeless. The attenuation of the waist has considerably decreased. The 
hands are most stiffly posed, the (higers have become longer but they arc heavy and 
rowed in one line. But the changed attitude becomes more and more marked In the 
treatment of the end of the garment which is represented as a thick, fbt and separate 
surface lined by rounded ridges and stuck to the chest It does no bnger flow in 
curves, nor show any frizzled ends. 

Other art-traditions in Pagan j The affiliation of the l^gan sculptures and 
bronzes with those of the "Eastern school" docs not preclude the possibility of 
the exbtencc of other art-traditions in the Burmese capital. In fact them were and 
diey too Irave left their traces , but their examples are rare and thdr influence feeble. 
An almost Kfc-sizc image of a standing Siva (Brahmanical Gods in Burma, Pbte XVI) 
executed In greyish sandstone, is, in fact the only impor^t example of stone sculpture 
extant that can be attributed to a different art-tradition than what we have refeited 
to above. The image is worked in bold and round relief ^ its form and execution 
arc south-Indian and remind one of late G.|a examples. A standing image of Vtjtpi 

be cited as a second example (Ibid, 

Xli), Tlw image seems to have been cast locally by an indigenous craftsman 
m ^ service of an Indian master who had the heritage of a south-Indian art-tradition 
tn the store of his knowledge. The image may, both artistically and iconographtcally 
be compared with a similar bronze image of Vi$nu at present in the Madras Museum.' 


I. Gfpniih Hindu lc«nqp^h)F. VoL t, Pwt I, XVUI. 



KALINGA TEMPLES. 


Bj St. KHAMRtSCH. 


Arclietype. 

The physiognomy of ntcdlcval Indian temples is shown by thetr exterior, 
mostly full of sculpture. and sculpture, inasmuch as the latter b the extreme, 

Le. the most extcmalizcid articuktlon of the former, ate inseparable in medieval 
Indian temples.^ The waits are not covered with sculptures i on the contrary, in them 
they gain visibility specified. In shapes and in meaning the whole of the temple lays 
itself out. Moreover, the rules that are valid for the cult image also apply to the 
sculptures on the walls, and reversely; the principks active Ui sculpture as part 
of the wall,^ continue to act in the cult image. Though not - part of the wail ft 
steps forth from Its own wall, I e. from the slab of the stela. Kaliftga templ« 

will be lefened to here as a special instance of a mote general case (p.53) and of 

these the Rekha type* of temple as the most characteristic and widely sprr^. 
The approach will iwithei be stylistic nor conceptual. The stylistic method points 
Its arrows in one direction, it goes along with time, the conceptual takes no notice 
of time, but sees in symbob the archetype preserved. It recognizes them as far as 
thdr identity goes » "universatia ante rem"—and the archetype itsdf carries a name. 
The visual approach knows of no names but b aware of a mould which is pre- 
estabibhed, and becomes apparent by its persistency. It sees the archetype in 
which the form is moulded. 

Kalihga the Eastern variety of NSgara buildings* covers approximately the 
country between the Suvamaiekha river in the North, to Ocacok in the South 
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and extends lo the into the Centra) Provinces (Paipur District)/ Bengal too 
has related temples (Bankura,* Baraka r,*) and Bihar (Kfanbhum*, MundeSvan tempk 
at Bhabua/ Arrah Distr.,) can show some mins' The maprity of temples are at 
ptesent in Onssa aitd Ganjam> These will be considered irrespective of such 
ancient sobdiviHons as Utfcala, Tosala, KoftgodaV «1c.. or Kalihga of the hilb* or of 
the plains. The colossal Buddhist sculptures of the Cuttack hilJsV the Mitf images 
from Jaipur, die figure sculptures from Mayurbhanj** are styltsticafly varied, 
ramifications within the given type, yet where walis have scuiptures—though 
sparingly in the Cuttack hills as well as in Mayurbhanj, etc., and mainly round the 
doorways ^^he two last instances, the principle remains the same. Four centuries, 
from A. D.'BOO approximately to the thirteenth century are the chronological limits. 
Beginnings about A. D, 800 are due to the accident of preservation, the end in the 
thirteenth century to the Mohammedan inroad”. The begmnhigs do not mark a 
starting point. Sorfece completely carved and modelled distinguishes the gates of 
Siflci. A "derivation' from post-Gupta Temples (Deogarh or MundeSvart Temple 

at Bhabua) refers more to the apportionment of the walls than to the relation of 
wall and sculpture. 


The ocierioi" of KalM{B Temples shows the atehetype with its bclc of isola- 
«!«% its coherence, impact aial transcendency, which has stepped into compfcte 
Visibility, clothed h the vanabiliites of actual monuments. Motifs will not be 
conskWd here as far as they me defined by names. In this respect they are 
equivalent to synibok The mould however can not be recogutsed merely by a 
name. Its existence tests in its activity. It holds and shapes the particular 

orm and is pr^ to it Prakrti. equivalent with the pre-matter of SJihkhya. 
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Such factors that were instruniental in the particubr constellation, such as 
ractal origins, immigrations, etc-, will not be considered hcfe. The active source 
itself wHhin the given constellation, the archetype, the fvindamcntak, will have to be 
demonstrated in the one province and through the four centuries. 

It is not the question here of 'origin and development of wall articvilatron 
prevalent in Kaliftga temples, but a purely physognomical ^dy will be attempted. 
Nor will the single motif be investigated in its origin, meaning and transfomia* 
tk>n. but the principic which holds together the multifarious motifs will be 
searched for. 

Variation L (a) Architecture. 

In the group of temples of which the ParaSurSmefivar* (PI. XVI, Fig. 1, 
c. A. D. 800) ts the largest and most accomplished, facets (pSgas*) project relatively 
little (they have a small jhalama, i,e. amount of projection) although on different levels. 
The centre projection, the Kfadyaratha is the highest, then follow the comcf projections 
(kanySsa pSgat, the next lower level is occupied by the two wings of a broad 
P3ga, which underlies the Madyaratha, and by an entire Paga on either side 
(anuratha). The interval between Anuiatha and Kanyasa is filled at a slightly 
lower level with a row of superimposed devices. Finally there are vertical rows 
of pbin horiiontal courses, of various width in-between all the Pagas. But even 
then the bwest level is not reached yet Three nanow and step-ltke tiers in- 
between the horizontal courses lead to it 

These are the five levels in depth which alternate in the vertical direction, 
whereas the sixth, the lowermost level, attains visibility horizontally as a dark 
As rebtivety flat surfaces the single Pagas cohere in the vertical direction stretched as 
it were from the horizontal moulding below (bamnda) to the square plinth on 
top (ghara cafcara). Divukd into almost straight and small rectangles they adhere 
closely to the mass of the temple body. It is self-contained and attempts 
to step beyond its own limits there only, where this b safest, i.c., m the middle o 
each of its bent four sides and not at its comers. Seemingly flat surfaces on laralkl 
levels arc outlined by shadows that cling to their sides and have settled in the 
interstices. They ate cut across horizontallv by deep shadow lines whkh are contained 
within the stepped recesses in-between the recurrent motifs. 7hc« lines of dark ness 
annlhibte almost the three dimensional gradation, so that each of the four sides 
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of the spire (gaivijt) seems to consist of single rectanales, each stamped with its 
motif. They appear in series, one ttext to the other, without any stress, 
caicniatedly, regularly. Each of the four surfaces of the sanctuary moreover 
meets the next in a corresponding manner. It preserves neatness of definitfon. The 
Gan^i is unmistakably four sided and the four KanySsa Pdgas seem even to enhance 
this for they adhere like tight clasps to the squat volume. 

The clear cut four-sidedness well agrees with the clear cut units into which 
each side Is parcelled out Each such unit ts stamped with its own device and the 
split Gavak$a‘ window item of the Aituiatha Pdgas Ts not less artkuJatc than the 
framed nkhc and GavSkfa device on the nart lower level. It is but in the upper part 
of the Madhyaratha that the split-off wings of the GavSkja device send out their 
finial as a tentacle to catch up with the next higher motif so as to affect a continuity. 

^ defined and 50 is the motif that graces it The 
<^v3kfa devices all abng their outlines are beaded with chains that hold them like 
close set rows of pin heads, 

A tight volume, grawd to the brim, masters its own fullness with a welf- 
marked measure. Discipline and cohesion of rtcatfy defined units, flat in the main 

a outlined by dark shadows, within a self-contained volume, distinguish riiis phase 
of wall-aitkuiation. 

Variation |/(b) Sculpture. 

Such figure sculpture as there is part of the wall, is of small dimension, fitted 
into a frame-work of 'arehitcctonk' derivation (PI. XVII, Figs. T, 3, 4) or efee 
rtscif M displayed that it makes up a square or rectangle of its own, within 
.ts «ll-ccmtaincd limits (Pj. XVII, Fig. 2 and also Fig. 3), Even where the 
/D1 V^i^p" “comprehensive as on the door lintel of the Liksmanrtvar shrine 

L ■ opposite Rimesvar temple, which 

shows Siva and Parvati in Kailasa. the whole amounts to a display of figurines boxed 

into compartments, mapped out by limits thin like matches, some of architectonk 

suggestiveness, or of none besides being limits or may be, they are limbs at the same 
thne too. 

1 . I adhere to the surface, and the figures spread out into surfaces 

within the level prescribed by their surroundings, 
m e mg w kh makes this possible has a tough fluidity which sustains the 
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■» outline and dilates it with tenseness (PI. XVU, Fig. 3). Of a leaden heaviness it 
fills a form spread and splayed into the surface, entire and defined, as every one 
of the PSgas is in itself, and equally dependent u[»on, or responsive to, the dements 
next to It and to the whole which lays iisdf out simultaneously in every part. 

That such fibres must have squat and heavy-featured feces ts conditioned 
by the form fdiysio^omy of the entire structure, and there are two alternatives 
of appearance t a blunt and tough fullness (Pt. XVIt, Fig. 4) turgid with sap 
and vacant of anydting ebe, while the odicr has not the bead-like tautness but 
relaxcdly shows large features with little detail and much fated pathos, carved 
or modelled, and sustained by an orthogonal linear discipline (Pis XVII, Fig* 3 
and XVUb Fig. 2) which also bdongs to the gridiron appearance of the sides of 
the Rekha or of their seemingly pile-work-like structure (PI, XVI, Fig. I), 

To this phase, to the latter a^^iect and to its most fluid possibihty have 
to be assigned the PSrSvadevatd figures of the Uttar^var temple, BhuvaneSvar 
(KSma with Rati and Ttfni, (PL XlX, Fig. I). The relief is potent with a 
modelling which wdls forth broadly, and with a clinging softness into Jewellery and 
apparel. (Two of the faces have been worked over, fairly recently it seems.) 
The cxticmcly large and vapid hands ol these figures, along with the feet bent in the 
ankle joint and somewhat severed from the rest of the body and the vertical surface 
into which ft b laid, act as points of fixation vertically or dsc between the various 
levels of the relief. The fluency of treatment of this td'^ has its iconogiaphical 
embodiment in the Makara-standard behind the Mukuta of Kima. 

A sdf-contained volume carries meticulous order (PI. XVl, Fig. I). It is 
replete with devices. Bounded by its own extension, the unft comes into exis¬ 
tence while it is part of the entire scheme. There is m fact, no sin^e, isobted 
unit, partitioning is the method resorted to in order to master the whole. 
It is not a process of building up a whole, but of making its w ibs 
apparent, rectangle by rectangle, each impressed with a device, each baring its 
infinltdy re-statcd unit of a meaning. The whole surface and the mass along with 

it arc paircelkd odt 

Archetype, and V^riatfon 1. 

Centrifugal fullness is disciplined. This refers to the manner by whkh ft is 
compi,. 5 ,d whithi, battt. of il* side. Volume uppredabl)- in ihe 

middle of each side only, which makes this stepping forth well sheltered and recumbent 
upon a broadly expanded support, coirtspondingly also all differentiated form closely 
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adlicres to the surface that carries H, itsclF sent forth vith mcasored care. As if 
bound up within the whole from where it comes forth so far and no farther, 
the surface full of devkc is but the living cortex, given a pattern and a meaning, 
of a total volume of which the external shape may vary in the established types,* 

Cohesion b brought about fay the upward urge. The entire structure is 
seen to grow upwards as it were, the Wadhyaratha like a sling binds the 
entire Gan^i, and all the other PSgas with their inward batter ( rekha ) tend 
towards the same point. Cohesion in the vertical direction runs in symmetrical 
courses along the curved surface of the wall. It is of the nature of fibres and b mode 
visible as surface articulation, dtffaient from the impetus which sets forth as it 
were, each unit of a Paga and each Pdga as a unit, up to a deftnite level 
which is allocated to tL The upward urge has an unappeased curve towards a 
central point, all Oandis are truncated and drawn In towards the nock fmastaka). 
Their shape which is made finite with flat Amalakya, Khapuri and Kafasa final, is yet 
unachieved and overshoots its own actual extension by its inherent urge. The inward 
batter of the upper portion of the Gamji in this type of temples comes with an 
unexpected suddenness, and by this very gesture which b wilful makes apparent that 
the upward urge has not come to an end. 


Whereas the upward urge which Is part of the potency of the mass— 
b active in one direction and can be likened to such myUiotogical imagery as that 
of the fathoming of the lihgam", the outward impetus which worb from 
within the entire mass, starts centrifagally at all the points of its vertical axis, 
in every direction within each specific horizontal pfaae. The impetus creates 
mass which is itt substance. The upward urge seizes it, becomes saturated with 
It and kerjs jt in shape. Both are dynamic, the one produces matter, the other 
has growth, and the meeting of the two yickis their twofold impress. In the 
c 55 of temples of the Para^urSme^var type which is the earli-esi preserved in 
Orissa, it fe marked with an almost abstract precision. But the orthogonal system 

«^ten5ion of the single building stones ' 
(Pk XVI, Tip I, XVII, Figs. 3, 4>.* These are frE(|uentlv joined anywhere within 
the rectangular units. This orthogonal system is also applied with tefcrence to 
dm single figure, or groups of figures and their extension (PI XVII Figs 1-3). 
The rational devking had no long duration in Kalirtga. The persisting'aspect is the 
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visualisation itself of the mass'Cieativc impetus in the broadly welling forth figure 
sculpture (Pis. XIX, Fig. I, XVil, Fig. 3)\ The latter, which is the root attitude b 
maintained throughout Kaltftga temple aKhitecture and sculpture. 

The possibilities of transformation adopted by the exterior of these temples 
in succeeding phases will be now shown. The theme itself b pre-established and 
each monument makes it manifest as one more variation, It will be seen to what 
extent and in what direction time acts its patt and how far the various constellations 
are aspects of the root attitude and forecast by it 

Variation II. 

On the straight part of the wall between pedestal and ^ite of the 

Vaitdl Dcui’ in BhtivaneSvar for rnstance and even more so on that of the SomeSvar 
temple (PI. XVtII, Fig. 3) at Mukhahftgam* (Ganjam, c, A. D. 900) the contracted 
and uniBed niche motifs, with the balanced order of their large and graded surfaces 
advance, each a sum total and not the result of juxtaposition as on the ParaSurSmesvar 
(PI. XVIIL Fig. I). The wkic rectangles have room for figure panels and scroll (d^li) 
facets. As one broad frame work, top and sides ate joined and laid around the niche. 
Comprehensively graded surfaces link up in depth the bamc with the images. The 
single surfaces may appear thinned with their rhythmically alternating patterns—scroll 
panels as a whole, against the figure panels as a whole^—of light and darkness <mi one 
level I they are connected by mellowed transitions betu'cen the planes. 

To set off each of these large units of niches consstent within themselves by 
subtle gradation,* deep and broad gaps replete with darkest shadow intervene. 'The 
mass, while stqTping forth, hugs to itself its sculpture and keeps it bsiened to, and 
embedded within Itself. 

The figures (PL XVlIl, Fig. 3) now are altogether set into compartments which 
they no longer need make up for themselves with their own limbs and the manner Tit 
whkh these are placed. They are relatively less tense and more alert in oudhte. 
Even when shown standing one knows that their pace has quickened. Their 

t. PL XVII. Fit'S ihow ki Bqml iJaiet, rttHful ikvidnt impetui. 
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outline has a sinuous course and appears bosened* The same is true about 
'‘foliage* and scroll devices. Self-contained or crisply curlmg back upon itseJf, each 
device consisted of single parts separated from the other as much by the principle 
pF rectangulanty as by a contrast of light and darhitess (PI. XVII, Fig. 2). Such 
crinkly and hooked sparseness hov'ever is not bstened into relief on the SomeSvar 
and other temples, where the fliu of die motif meanders in smuous creepers and is 
shed into the entire panel whose surface heaves with scrolls lilce a rich field 
brushed this way and that way by indefatigable whirls of growth (PL XV11, Fig. 5), 
Such a welling forth at a quickened speed yet tenaciously adheres to the surface 
while it is at rest within its broad expanse. 

If the juxtaposition of the Para&urtmeSvar type as fat as the B^ra-portiem 
goes, had been commuted into coalescence in the SomeSvar, this has become more 
thorough and comprehensive in that group of temples, of i^ich the MukteSvaH 
(middle tenth century) is the paradigm (PL XXII, Fig, I). 

Variation 11. The Probfeiti of Time. 

As we pass through the centuries from building to building, the question 
obviates itself how time becomes apparent, how it can be imagined exteriorhied 
from within the potent mass and linked with the upward urge : It operates along 
a direction that lies within the archetype. 

The upward urge incessantly outgrows what it builds up. Its temporary 
fulfilment is pushed from the one monument to the next The outward imj>etus in its 
turn acts in Increasing specification, in ever more heated intensity radiated outward, 
towards fuston aijd comprehension of the small in the intricacy of the large. Time 
is no category outside the monument i it ts part ol the urge and potency of its mass. 

OF the Mukteivar temple the PSgas of Baja and Ganiji are one (PL XXII, 
Fig. 0 and the necking (kirrti) in-between the two serves as an accent only and so 
does the large and projected GavSkfa on the Madhyaratha. The Pagas of the Pekha 
and Bhadra walls seem covered with a veil of split GavSkp devices. It undoes the 
partitioning horizontalism of the single mouldings and uses their shadow-grooves as 
bilateral foil for its own pattern. Contraction and unification make the Kanyasa 
PSgas appear like ascending rods with knots, the AmlSs are out of proportion and 
mark less the single stories (bhumis) than they suggests the nodules of a bent bamboo . 
To. achieve this, only the Amlas had to gain in volume and this Is done by two 
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recesses tnterpoLtcd at the comers so that the four sides of of the Gan^i are no longer 
sharply separated as distinct surfaces, but they nverge the one Into the other rn one 
heavily rounded volume (see note on previous page). 

’47hat is true about the comers, holds good for the entire building. Ail its 
Pa gas have increased in the third dimension i vigorously the temple body steps forth 
in all directions, mellowed in detail and bold in major contrast The uiterpola* 
tion of one new device is significant The narrow and vertical recess or the fourth 
lowest level (p. 45) with its rectangular niche motifs filled with figure, now also embol¬ 
dened in the third dimension, hangs out its niches like a scries of tantems (PL XXII, 
Fig, 1). This demands an iiidication of support and it i$ given by round pilasters with 
a Niga or NagT coiled around the shaft, supported by two lion devices, while the 
lower part of the pibster, freely and in inverted order repeats the portion on top. 

Several factors arc embodied in this rounded pilaster i the unifying tendency 
in the vertical direction xvhich is also conspicuous in pendentives’ venically thrown 
across mouldiitg of the base (pabhSga), die stepping forth of the mass into roundness 
as a high degree of volume, and a saturated ease in taking this step; so that the round 
pilaster is entwined by figure sculpture*, an indissoluble whole, where obviously the 
■‘architectonic* and the *sculpturar are but differentiations of the impetus towards 
organised volume arui meaning. 

'4^^hat is active vertically is also valid horizontally. Projections with 
lebtivdy fiat surfaces (PL XVIH, Fig. I) prevail in the early type and hide tfidr 
bent part of the surface in the darkness of the horizontal recesses above 
and below. They form boldly outlined units. The Pabh^ga (foot) of the 
Somesvar (PL XVIII, Fig- 3) on the other hand flows out at the base, while it 
yet appears solidly upheld, by a vertical continuity of convex and concave 
surfaces welded together in deep grooves. The cascade, if seen from above, the 
chalice, if seen from below, of the Pjibhiga mouldings of the Raja Rini 
(twelfth century) show a subsequent unfoldment and concentration (PL }0(lE, Fig. 2) 
to that of the Mukte&var (PL XXII, Fig. 1), 

The sending forth of volume and ultimately of figure, this utterly visuafised 
dynamism of the archetype has a thoroughly consistent discipline. Rectangubr 
pilasters step out—further than before, above a kvel of plain profiles with a 

L These had put Kn ft 1 % ftp^xxrincc £or uuL in thft SisrneltvN irrapff (PL XVUL B|. 3) ap4 m nwW 
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scroll field, (vanabts), in which no rambling creeper marks stages or limits (PI, XXII, 
Fig. I, Bafa, left edge). Deeply cut scroll-curls stir the whole Bckl into one teeming 
agitatiOFi, mastered by bead chains on a higher level, so that it will not overflow 
but keeps its restlessness as the setting against which the full and human-^iiinbed 
figure is made to recline on its highly projected pedestal. 

The increased corporeality of the Pagas is communicated to the figure 
sculpture i this not only results in a higher, but in a peculiar type of relief 
where the figures unsheltered by any frame appear in front of the carved ground. 
They do it with a kind of super-volume^ out of which they grow while at the 
same time they leave it behind themselves, as less ankruJate endeavour, of the 
mass which tics theit detailed exuberance to the entire body and actually visualises, 
if seen from the side, the coming forth, a stage of becoming form, ai a part of 
the entire visibility of the monument (PI, XXII), This fact lias to be seen together with 
the completed execution in the front view and with the minutest care, oftentimes 
the fullest artistic realisation, of reliefs hidden in recesses or so high up that they 
are scarcely vislbb, in order to understand that the craftsman, while carving the 
monument and modelling rt in situ, identified himself with it, did justke to its 
demands as a living body and did not look upon it as an outsider who judges 
effects. That means, any surface parallel with the temple wall offers itself ripened 
into complete visibility, i. c* finality, in every detail, whereas any surface at a right 
angle to the main extension of the temple wall, leading as it does from one 
accomplished stage to the next, must be midway between the two, or In relation 
to the whole, on Hs way. It amounts to the impulse to become form made 
visible. To these vertical surfaces placed at angles to the 'facade', dynamic value 
has to be assigned , they show the process itself of becoming form, entered into 
form i their validity b of relative value if seen by themselves, yet of essential 
value in view of the whole monument. 

The upward urge, productive of rhythmical coherence essentially contains 
time. Inherently in its upwards tension, explicitly if viewed at varioiis instances 
when it is actually seen growing from temple to tcmpIc.^The Rckha considerably 
increases in height in proportion to the base, as "time goes on "—It shoots across 
and thereby gives definition to the potency of the mass which keeps on setting forth 
mass eager of shape, laying itsdf out in simultaneous presence. 

in ww of this, time and space do not sam to be the categories according 
to which these monuments extsL The outward impetus produces volume, the 
upward urge w^ich is but one other direction within potent mass, b the carrier 
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of tnttc I the ubicitrilous potency of the ntass B in need of n comebtc lltet will 

not be exhausted by it Volume has space for its correlate. The conebte in 
this case can not be spacCj, which though boundless, is statk, i, e. fiittte; Potent 

mass has its correlate in the infinite. Potent mass—m which time is (trtegrated“ 

and the infinite, and not space and time are the categories in which rest physiognomy 
and constelbtion of the whole type and of each of its representatives. 

Coherence. 

Another rciation i.e. that of monumental mass and sculptuit,^—after once for 
all having made sure that sculpture is but Its highest and most differentiated exponent, 
—is one of coherence. This has two modes, i. e. of carving and modelling.* 

The Gav^kfa device and the scroll fvanalata) which are used most extensively, 
along wHh less universal devices such as die chess-board pattern etc., are carved on 
the- whole, whereas the figure sculptures are model tod. The carved treatment of the 
GavJkfa-patiem consists in parallel and vertical surfaces cut into the stone like 
shallow steps which gradually cany hght Into darkness and lead from the surface 
of the stone into its depth (Pis. XVI, Fig. I ■ XXII, Fig. I). In the treatment of 
the scroll work also, coherence bctwcien ground and upper surface, and their 
approach by gradation are there. In this case, light is not carried by shallow steps, 
but glides along obliquely cut surhaecs {Pis. XVH, Figs. 2, 5 i XXI i XXII, Fig. 2). 
One resting on the next, and the last on the ground, or else they curl up spiralkalfy 
and in this manner their countcr-pIay effects further transitions of light and darkness. 
Still, with an increasing tendency to become tangible, the carved and major part of 
tfi« ^rolt work becomes more and more modelled. The scrolls curl up in lumps 
instead of plaques {Pis. XVM, Fig. 2 .—XXI , XXll, Fig. 2). 

The building as a whole, of flatly graded and clear cut surfaces at first, tends 
to become modelled in vast and melting roundnesses, as 'tinre goes on' (PL XVI). But 
figure sculpture from the outset was modelled, barring such exceptions—(PL XVllI, 
Fig. 2) which, exceptions though they are, could only have occurred at the early 
phase-^hcre the comparativdy fiat relief te cut in surfaces at angles with the 
ground, while the latter is raised in angles towards its modelled (I) rim. 

Modelling is given preference to car>ring, from the tenth century onward. 
This refers to the general conception. The stepping forth of Paga above Pfiga rs 

1. T Vf* trniti ui«t hdc tufcatt <£ lt* i«n c *> tn dep«e^ of gaoa HdUnEcit md da not Impfy fh* tci^eciiwa 
orlgbwl wdifliqn^ Under cirirtm we; utdcnsMid * peitmmt whoc ihe ptdtdon of iho turfiw* of A* ttlioF i(» d* 
tMtd dimaiBan iMkily cofirim « p«t wtfiiei wtikli mott ki mt\a. Tnodtllinff hu m uiok iSmiKt pk*- 

surfieninth* third (fintstisw but HrJa ihcniufilv i»n«i*™ »ih*t *<48=* da ui oirtsL T1x«AEa of thetint 
lEOilciMtl » oleuv«a ind thatp. lh*t of thi olliw lOimdoJ •od mft. 
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A feature of tf»c Madhyaratha on each side of tl)c Para$urSmc£var. TTie principle Is 
cnbiged upon later fnasmucli as every one of the main Pjtgas and not only tJie 
Madhyaratha is superseded by one more application and this is done differently 
according to the situation of the Paga : the Anuiatha Paga shoots up with half 
^ikharas (tniiiature Rekha-^shapes) djminbhing in size in vertical succession (PL XVL 
Fig^ i 1 portion of Rekha of LiAgarafa t c. A. D, 1000) whereas the KanySsa 
Pjgais have their corners thickened and disguised by mouldings many times 
projecting and receding, beset as it were through their entire length by a thick 
. ruff, as part of the body, fastened with AmEs-ribs extended across the next 
PSga, to the bulk of the Gandi (CL Figs. 2 and I, PL XVI), Each PSga now 
is steeped in its own volume, borne by the impetus of the entire monument which 
has swelled into its maximum, like a ripe fruit. The GavSk^ rtet is still cast, 
but only along the Madhyaratha and is almost imperceptible (PL XVI, Fig. I). 
Sculpture is concentrated on the Bi^^a portion, all the comers, the whole 
'architecture'' itself having become plastic volume, there is neither scope nor need 
for figure higher up, 

While in the earlier temples the impetus of the mass is vitally pmeni m tire 
simuftaneous j'uxtaposttjon of articulate surfaces. In the many temples of this later 
phase, it is seen tingling in every part of its visibility with the sap that has made it 
swell, while at the same time the narrow mouldings airily cohere vertically and 
horizontally across the P^gas, irrespective of varied profiles. With it all the PSgas 
with their widely projected masses seem to grind the Rekfia into turgid roundness, 
albeit above a rectangular plan while each Pa^ presses heavily and seipentdike 
towards its highest destination. 

When in the exceptional I^ja RSm temple (early twelfth century),* miniature 
Sikharas are placed in front even of the middle Pagas of each side, the Rekha is 
bereft of the Kaliiiga coinage of its upward urge. A conical monument results 
with just a tendency to ov^shoot its point. In connection whh the RSja RSnf 
an excursion to Central Indian temples will bring home this other possibility within 
Northern Indian building tradition and the manner in which they are ct^tained in the 
same archc'tnould. 

Comparison with NSgara Type of Central India. 

Of the Central Indian temples* of the tenth and eleventh centuries (Lak^manjt, 
954 A.D. i Visvanatha, 10 02 A.D.) the curvilinear Sikhaia sallies forth with cjukkened 

1. Indiui AtitKpttty, wL XVilJ, |L I «; OxJritqma op. tit ft- 59, 

2. Hiuilritiarti: iil Pliv 70-72 j HiOaiy, ofi. A PI* LXiVi. 
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speed, and riglit into a peiivt its upwards urge ts neither caught, nor doo it intermingle 
with the outward impetus of the mass. The latter on the other hand is hTpostastied 
into adjacent and minor half Sikhatas and other independent shape* affwe*! ^ 
main filkhara. These afford a broad spread towards the base. Upward urge and 
outward impetus are not (nlcgraled in every part of the Central Indian temple but they 
have equal shares in the whole. The deep vertical recesses on the other hand, in the 
Bata portion of these temples lead up the eye to the curvilinear ascent of the 
Ganiji. Here too the various components share in the make-up of the teniple, are 
not integrated in every instance and fall asunder into flathr incised ornamentation on 
the stra'ighi wall, or pbin mouldings, or else figures sculpture in the highest possible 
relief against a flat ground, the one next to the other. Never does the flat wall step 
forth with a higher tier of omamenred surface so that this in its turn serves as a 
ground for figure sculpture which has further advanced into space on a richly moulded 
and ornamented console. As there is no integration of wall and figure, the latter docs 
not fulfil its function of being the highest specification of the mass ; An all-round 
movement is as little visualized as a rounding of tire single Pagas into turgid tubes. 
Round pilasters with serpents coiling around them are unimaginable in this variety of 
Aryavarta temples. Thdr Sikhams moreover are entirely spun over with interlaced 
GavSkfa patterns and a« accentuated only at the corners by intervening Amla courses. 
The result is that in Kalthga the monument has babnee in every part, wlteicas in 
Central India, at the corresponding phase, the upward urge is more potent than the 
outward impetus. The latter is somewhat inertly present in the mass which adheres to 
the ground. As a whole and viewed along with the Kalinga type, the mass has 
less impetus, is more passive and unawakened while the upward urge vividly follows 
to course. So it comes about that horizontal mouldings run across the body of 
Garbha-gfha and Matjdapa and bind the mass of the two in wide extensiveness, 
whereas the Sikhara entirely whipped by the upward urge,-apart from the Amla 
clasps at the comers—has left behind horizontal definition. But in Kalirtga the two 
cohere and the more explicit the form, that is the later date, the more minuieV 
H b organised in every fraction. 

Figure, the Highest Exponent of the Temple-body. 

This refers to figure sculpture as well. From the tough breadth of the 
earliest types (PL XVII, Figs. 3, 4 , XIX, Fig. I), increasing dfentiafion leads 
to a rnodcllmg yielding in its round fullness (PL XXll, Fig. I), The full bodied 
roundedness of these figures and of others dimpled in thdr chubbiness, at 
that stage has an oscillating outlines As far as images ate concerned at 
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this stage^ £3stric piescriptiorts and dark chloritc^oii# malce thetn sleek 
(PI. XiX, Fig. 2). Difietcntlation of pbstic details and minutiae of iewcllcry 
ami apparel by which the flow of the earlier sculpture has not been 
held up, hem in a dispby of correctness. Still, in the figure of the peacock, the 
potency of the mass to some extent comes into its own/ But whether image or 
not, the faces of betel-leaf shape and more articulate modelling show in their 
turn a more detailed, as well as humaniied physiognomy.* 

'i^Tiilc it is obvious that the broad spread of the sculpture of the 
PataSurameSvar type is carried over into more precise articutation and an outline, 
less tense and comprehensive, but more loosened and oscilbting in the subsequent 
monuments, for instance Kapalini Devi/ Bhuvanesvar, and SomeSvar, Mukhaliftgam 
(P), XVII, Fig. 5, XVIll, Fig- 3), this tendency proceeds further and across the 
MukteSvar to the RimeSvar, CtragupteSvar and allied temples. Vitkin this 
passing from stage to stage of one notion of form, the interest may be concentrated 
on modelling yielding to the touch (MukteSvar, Rab R3iil, PDCKII) or else on a 
treatment, (ess preoccupied with intimacies of modelling than with a keener outline 
and its freshly vitalised curves (Ramesvar'*, CitragupteSvar, eleventh century, Pf. XIX, 
Fig. 3,). Neater specifleatfon works in the figures of human shape towards 
increasing consciousness. Formerly (p^ 47) theits was the face of Prak^i, now they 
show that they know it active within themselves. 

Another Uait, not altogether peculiarly Orissan* but dwells upon in this 
province pmiitently throughout its phases, and more conspicuous even in the 
btter phases (from the tenth century) has to be pointed out This is the way jn 
which some of the figures stand, or bend their arms (PL XVII, Figs. I, 3, 5). Kn^ 
or elbow, in these cases are not only stretched, but even help to bend arm 


L The %JUnt ffvup XDC ^ DmJS a^wit ihp KoitfiikzTB bruaff* fPL, XDC Flf-21 it imsliini iiici 
ibundiiit I chaina^ ^ tn broihc vvtth iK* body. But ib? Iiusiily Mtenest a even moK obvioyi^ 

An the itfne ihc uriAvdle lowatfit the lounriel remAint the fanx. The lemp^esjuw budr of Utei^ 

of ili huR, Soktw ni them wgrep end Ate niined red. Bom ch« lenth contiiry anufei^ icid of the 

Pirhwdtvlklls ec- m mmdm ol a ff^eeariih bUde Mart of chicvili itone. ThU iMfCTuI fu^KUef p ffiL Ci t e r OOBnlubduy of 
AOnbtitAi ATid increAiir^ty uAimukting oni nptidt dcUlL 
2, The HsM in Anplicjbon nf ihe fiprm*bve phyunsnows ^ »a3drdin|V 

«khcr » tutSi^ thij e hiivtftr i w^ch fhc body cooiatnirv^ftiR^ kIh whh A dwptf tun Ard art 

It indlM dK £m of !ifw whkii ta iPL Bgs. 2, SI* 

S, CoonwAswwny, tk^i Fi. Itl £ Cotirin^im, 

4^ Kremrt»di« Imfim Eculntm Hf. lOO, 

S. Oku k uHd hrfine Innwl of the wider tmn Kotki^ At^oaoede prirApld ere vh£d gw ■ wkiv ara, 
wdwcAi ihowt A funha^ni difocdtkttDn k the vwwiu vitrKit sf* 44. 
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or 1^9 away from the bo<fy (PL XVII, Fig. 3). The foot h preferably turned inward- 
This extreme application of pliability of limbs has certain affinities with the pole-like 
legs with knees stiffly stretched rn which Western Indian sculpture abounds and from 
which classical as well as later on that of the South and East, (exhiding Orissa) 
are free.* Concerned as we are at present, with a purdy physiognomical study, it 
is not the place to enquire into the circumstances that might have brought about 
these peculiar attitudes. Although within the range of postures possible to the 
extreme pliability of Indian joints, they become the favourite attitudes of V[kfahS5 
or Maithuna groups (Pis. )CVIt, Fig, 5 i )0CIE Fig. 1), Unspecified at first and 
signs only of a great bodily tension, they arc preferably given to figures embodying 
erode tension, and in this acute experience Orissan sculpture reveals its truest mien. 

Still, although present from the outset, this strained, and at the end overwrought 
distension, is on the increase from the tenth ccritury onward, ^ith It the Ihnbs may, 
or nray not preserve plastic weight or modulation, for the prevalent tendency of this 
type of sculptures is to emphasize the tension, and to leave away as far as possible, 
mass as well as the widely ambient curvatures of outline, on which Orissan sculpture 
likes to dilate, where it Is not seized by a more acute tension. 

The latter achieves complete form (PL )CX) by the eleventh century and It Is of 
interest to witness here as wdl as in any other phase of tndiani sculpture that there is 
rro one trend of evolution but a simultaneous, integral or collateral, coming into form 
of diverse tenderrcles. As in a wdl twisted thread, the single parts—or trends— 
and thdr particles, apart from having no separate existence, show even of their 
intertwined state not the whole, but just that part which ties open to the eye and 
permits to judge how strongly they cohere. 

Altogether in the eleventh century there is much refinement in Indian sculpture j, 
a fondness of slender figures is joirted by great delicacy of treatment. In this 
most elegant phase, wliatever be the archetype plastically, not to speak of the 
subject-matter (see the h^arSja PL XXI), it is displayed with a slender ease. 

' This factor, a symptom of a certain maturity, combined with the erotic terrsion 
so strongly apparent in Orissa, ami with a Imear tieatment hitherto unknown 
in this province, leads to presentations as that of the Matthuna couple (PL X)f), 
synchronous wrdi PL XXI, (the latter on the wall of a temple with - most 
variegated rdiefs,’’—some of them akin , to PL XXIt, Fig. 2—). Modelling has dwindled 
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awTsy tn such figures (PL XX) and receded into a thin surbee which ts all reserve in 
faint suggestiems and keen In its generalisation9 l The exuberance of the mass appears 
as if evaporating and while the most abstemious use is made of modelling, the little 
there Is of body and abstracted votume is of highest nervous sensibiliiy. It is thb 
only that matters m touch and angle, by which such Maithuna figures are [oined and 
worse than joined, held aloof in a fated union. 'If'hibt they suffer it th^ savour 
it and their slow approach Is but the tension between two strokes of lightening* 
Sharp profiks on either side, along which they glide into desire. 

Such high achievement flows into other channels in the last constellation of 
Orissan sculpture* Sharp lines and angubrlty persist oftentimes in conjunction with a 
tight toughness (p* 47) of plastic mass. (The majority of Ko^araka sculptures, 
thirteenth century). In one of its earlier aspects the latter component had clung 
to the walls of the ParaSurSmeSvar type of temples (PL XVll, Fig:. 4.}, Then 
its mass was encased within the temple-body, now it has almost become 
free of H and achieved fullness, fnto It may now be sunk the ambfent oscilla¬ 
tion of outline and subtle surface modelling', or it may be shot across and 

tightened by erouc intensity into heavy ardour towards an ultimate stage of 
knowing mastery** It may in less achieved, but still mtcgral formulations, lay 

its heavy volume with assurance into types widely current and frequently 
practised in this school j it is then obvious to sec in thb last phase of monu¬ 

mental sculpture in Orissa, the perennial existence of a classically Indian 
quality. The earnest spontaneity of form and feeling remains the same, whatever 
the motif, Kicaka (Konitraka), mother and child (Jagannitha, Pud), or horseman 
overriding demons (KonSraka) (PL XXIII, Figs. 1*3). At this stage too, (twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries) and in the fullness of means, an unsurpassable naturalism, 
—one is tempted to say, of the "bambino^* (PL XXI tl. Fig. 2.) so closely does 
this infant suggest those of the Renaissance—is encased by arms, numb in 
modelling. Incidentally it may be remarked that this mother would never do as a 
Madonna. Their natural tie holds together mother and child and while absorbed 
and aggrandised by it, the mother takes account of and controls the situation, 

as the lovers do in their case (PL XX). 

At this stage too, light and darkness no bnger are meted out as counter¬ 
parts of measured volume (Ps. XVll, XXI) but the monument draws space into 
itself and makes it corporeal for It looms dark where the relief is sunk in frame 
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or recess (PI, XXlll, Ftgs. 2,3). In return ft gives out volume into unbournfed 
vastness (P). XXIV), with figures as ultimate and furtlrermost heralds of a 
boundless power to grow into definite shape. Potent mass has put forth, and 
upwards urge keeps stalwart, those gigantic figures of the roof of the Mandapa of 
Kordraka, away from the walls of the building and yet one with them. 

Summary. 

A survey of KaliAga temples which keeps in view their essence, finds 
that dynamic mass while laying Itsdf out simultaneously, is shot across by the 
upward urge. In this archetype with its coherence, impact and transcendency 
are contained the indissoluble connection of architecture and sculpture, the btter 
being the most specified aspect of the former as well as the '‘evolution' of this 
type, with its jointly increasing differentiation of details and their commutation and 
contraction in growing comprehensiveness. The upward urge seems active wfthin 
the form of each monument, and through their sequence In time. Seen in this way, 
time germinates in the archetype. The above refers to Kairfiga temples if interpreted 
from within t seen from the outside they offer a physiognomy in which temple^body, 
' omamentation and figures are formed From case to case, in accordance. They 
are not exchangeable' within, but are consistently and gradually brought forth by 
the archetype. 
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A PAINTING FROM JAIPUR 


By KHITIHDRANATH MA2UMOAR, 


The Govaidhaiiadaia scene (PI. XXV)‘ belongs to a K^ftia ^ seiks.. 
painted in Jaipur in the seventeenth century. The subject has been hequendy 
represented in Pdjasdtani and Pahan paindng, but the phase illustrated here is not 
oJten met with. Kfpja, the boy, is shown here vividly* rushing along to shelter the 
rain "drenched people of Bpidsban from the wrath of India, who is seen riding on 
hts white elephant amongst the dark clouds, with a commaitding gesture that bids the 
other gods to pour down rain. Kf^ has not as yet touched the mountain which he 
will lift so that it shelters the people of Bfndsban, He just raises his arm and the 
mountain seems to feel the gesture and to start rising up so as to allow the hand of 
the blue god to lift it further. The villagers have thought shelter under cloth of 
varied hues. They have spread it over themsdves and their women, who surround 
them, each batch in a sheltered cavern of gaily coloured doth, drawn over their 
heads, these groups arc huddled together resignedly, others approach,—two 

and two, wrapt within the ebth tkd above their heads, with timid and worshipping 
movements,—the god who is to save them. One shepherd with a leaf"umbrella-hat 
on his head has come between the groups and watches stolidly, while another, with 
less cloth on but with more temperament, has further approached towards Ki^iia and 
while pointing out his approaching shape, he turns back to the others with a gesture 
of assurance, (\^hat spontaneity in this abhaya mudra ! ). But what 'single- 
handed' victory also the boy^god is about to achieve, when a chain of many-hued 
gods, with white flowers in their hair, bvishty pour down garlands of rain across 
mountains of clouds and yelbw snakes of lightening. 

The mountain itself soars like an island cut of precious gems a^inst a 
green and refreshed earth, while there b much brooding gloom lurking on the horizon. 
In a wide arch it ts raised behind the scene on earth, a dark ttm to its Joyous colours 
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ifecW with tain, flecked also with a gay pattern of leaves and blossoms, swaying 
upwards or resting in clusters. The tiger in the cave, the practising yogis outside 
any shelter, up on the hifl, reddbh brown and pervanche blue, share in the exhibration 
to come, anticipattngfy with their colour. 

The pale greys and white of elephant, clouds and gods, against the deeper 
browns of a tempestuous atmosphere reach to the dark zone which boms above 
the earth. From here downwards, the further, the gayer» the loudness of the 
pcopli. as far as colours go—bebw, is subdued by the pink, mauve, russet and 
maroon zones of the hilL The painting full of colour and contrast is soothed by a 
white vdl of tain. 

Colour, gesture and the endte arrangement are spontaneous. An age-old 
myth is experienced afresh wiCi nistic refinement. 
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REVIEWS 


Tn. Tranaformatlan ef NniuH In Art. Bg Ait«Bd« K. CHmar«»v«m^. CunMdx; «*», 
Himurf Umcnily hm I9i1. flvo, 245 (uva. 

I th not hailwe to «ptnr my opiniAti ihm ihk li tSc Boest bodi Or, Oxnnwwwmy hu wrtew n 
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thkiE. m™ itiea, wu B»4ra]|y o«Mr« In Hi mind, fa he fsK pufalLthcd e numha tJ ijriete. af ifirmt 

■farina fah •ipeeii el the peaUmi { yet lew el ui o«ib hew suppoeed (hit the tdrimie outran* would he « of 
MS emdterm wdi tihc ihe one helm tn. As ■ nwaeF of frt. dkmnifaiu^ rMifai of ho "'Hfary of (Hlnn tnrf 
fndoncfan A^' mint h*w itAinmi the tmprenton ifai Dr. C«xn«ruwiiny wm, tnon omicmned with en^mtdoay 
•od fatory tliM eit. But thii b e «m of coltKiEtia ut4 uiin« fiat:, end it will bkc « bnf rime befae pi »t i lt s«U 
reitize thw mny otiiecil whidt Iim* been imeenfad from the Mil a/ IndU an be intefeitina from ifa poii« of vfar 
(•lerehatjlogy. bur they ere no* ifamrlly worin of irt, Ney, * numb*, of ri» inwifast ofaeu eie qufa 
uramereoifla fa the eit huioebn elifat^ they mey fail the Mdsnolopit. ^ 

From ifa booh of tV, CsatnwMWMiy h will b ea atn e dee* ifai fa ttnowi ve^t wtll wh*) teel wt ■ hri d j 
fa Alihooib thi firtt impKMim, rise mdm hmeivei from tfa pivm wfll fa ilut isf ■ niher puWfHe worh, ri wtO 
he eoon fat riui behind end faetwrai the luge niptfa of quotaifam Ifr, Coomereswenty devdop* my dwrip^t 
endIfadideMorhiiowB. H«mm.yoftfawti«l*eMmtoh*lMmw iw*«nai ifa deepundbiimsdfavd^ 
bo behind hu quouikcu. 


No doubt Ifa fim end ifa momd chepien iTh* Thoity of Ail in Ade, end Mci«' Eiddwt'i Vfar of Art) 
wiBimpimmm mtfaf uriiemmiinpiictemonminiheiK The efadm Wrafa of ifa modfasd Eurtpew e,^ 

the tn diMs mihmie thtotUi b orihna enou|h, but rise Chbseie point ttf view t em teufa » etiembw in ifa cr%fa& 
Ffamnott •inrniglh.mdimmlfciiartheHindiii end medkvil Oehrien* b dot tfa etfa b wl • oW or in 
falt^ of NeniK («t Aifaotdm wouUf heu« iiJ. but > Cnatiy. e Djvi™ Miktt, h whom nfad (fate) the reel 

"wfc « -m»^ t ^ ceecufai li e mener of ildH, far ifa r«l ereitian k e muur of dwfa fawiien end 

mtdluiton j the *«t#'fat to eppmeh hk Mbfa± wiih sorntdilna itnfar tn tfaofanel rasramiion • m needs 

of mfaJ ther. I .uasest k pefafamfa, 
WdUem Jemert ^ q^mricn fro™ fas SohmiAk*™, p, 1(7 [trady psiblkhed h 

Ksfatifat emilf mitiliri mefa ifa I™ rf „ (««.). end he. ih. rt«rf*C 

famb.) befae hm. fa mu. m*fa fa camopfafa-fafa* fa (*oc«l. to wtrt, h U riw mtml h™ 

JUT'T -M^teOnd (svhieb h to to) rflen riwinepi Whidsour eyasce Iwhkh ^ me«er) 

l^em Eu.^ ert". «y, ifa »ifar, 5 Jl. -mfavoum to ,ep™ dfaas m Ary « to iWfai. Afaric 

'IT "* ■" newr to ifar suuraVrfa t 

dmbnft ind ihjind by moclbn imy mpdem) BueoptAa ki ki erMjrctyy 

, *=*« «f r»« pour I'ert, irt &r en-* fas, tafatueutaV *1l to 'faiwid" fades. The 

perto fut^ of (fa tifaimefad ihmdst hes been .howq dmedy In to ifai aramriy farodufam, wfah 
1^ Cai ’•rm » Dr. Coornirmwemy's VdvefanBl,' end )■ now eitpounded et Imgth inhte fredsly sefan 
book, Art. end . Ownaini CW&itton-iThe Tsmnfalh Cwaury Lttmy, Lrafcm: IW) Eraywofa </ en mm, 
wmm e purpose ouifato faelftend b«di« 13-ifa*vd Chtiilkn «i, wm *,« « fa* On eowm gf du 
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'■ Iffvd in rtliiaiil]. Tfui iitimlK&plEiy Absuni dLilm ihit Vt B A flulUr of 

Wing ^ mivA thMt muh^tXpGmngM fi ■ pure tsDniwu No; ut Hv Mn ^ ImiAlBa hmi m ^ 

tq da Jt» No f uhrtio rjipcitncf CAIt pof^'b^jr eMduik Entine^y reuon. The LilriHw^y gOii of «Tt. U th« AUltm 
pobiti Oyl. k « WBcliaa b ind fOtmMl dEmwn An IHC nwfly iwfKlkit but OOmplAV kWW. 

'^At tNi dkitAnt but ew vklUiUy inseni potnt^ a£ 1 fWCfWy for dAupput:!. And Ifw yAmk d^or? m fuq^id In 
dKk»«*cmor iku ihE ofO/ true utiit q Godp in Indw o™ nkn^iim-liifiaiL"'The dortiiriA of 

Alt fjf ATt'i tit-p die AUtfwr Hyi in ui u^Dent pi»g^i k dbpand of In • wnfAnoe qypoitd in ihe SiJiiiy»4>krp«^ 
V, ft Ommwiu^. ^AH Expr^cnji hiuntn or rrveekdp «re to ert end btyond ihonKiwi ^ iw if not w deter- 

tniriKl. M MwnpvebLe ocJy « th^ uiunnoes of * midmen*.** |P. 47), 

Df , Coofiiifiswmmv wm up fbe Indkn (And Chuisej ibeorv of tn to fbllwn % m ptobebly the 

ranst ilpufioent eleritcnU Id the AskM lhe^ Are dw Vtewt tl) tbil ^llhetk e^perknee k tn ecilKiy ki itielf iir™mJt- 
Abkp but bi to fir Ai R cAd be dvfitwd, a ddifht of the roMn, And (3) that the ivcxk el err tbdfp fvbkh mm to the 
IftimuiLn to the nslfiue of the t^nril fram dl inhibiriaffH tif voionp^ can only eortw into bcint ■« A thinf ced&rd tO spuciAc 
ondt, Hetytn And Earth tie un^ tn the h-naIo9y.i.hOf vu which h An ordcinj of Knttiun to intdli^ibility enl leivk 
fowitd an dikmcre pcrfeciion in wHIdi the m pemtm ill ihtr^ imeged In htnuetf.** [R WJ The ekpretiM 
^deb^t af |he •TWOTh'^ h SOincwtiAl tinfbnufhAte but we undnrAand whaJ the Aulbqf intendi to ily t bkt| cbe. 
«vkjenjly+ but tha£ both featon md ernajijn Nave a ilwe in (he ecsiaiy wfie:h ii the rnuk ijf m ; and when 
he ¥vrrtei "spidlic indt^i he n»Ani, evfcJenily iua '>BtfDCcioni** or " ruTiztiiion of the Divir* in ounehna". 
f firmiy be^kve, th* Abm Qnia q wittl hum Dr. CwnAtArwuny't booh redly FEpr«frnt tho btn defmition pf iri 
ever liven. Hm, lurd/^ k the htihed canprmnt t oan pay fid I hit 1^ book and if b ihe fdltamn| flito I 
oier A Few nifg-^siont they are imt b ifv vruniw of criticiLtn bid rathtr ii Ehot^h» tlui oocurrad lo me white rekdinB 
Dr CoofnitAtwuiT/j book 

Br4 of All t wrauM the *3 pmm thii ihrtty aid pfAak:e^ .i » olWp arr nrt tJw^ b Eurppr 

Bdwtk dwrin of Ehe rww times irt defl^^y fo thoie uf ih» middlMa-S « to iW pf bdb ; ^ 

ton mAtferpecei have been produced notwiilBtAndiiii (hew theotki- Oh ihe odto hand; though the mScik thcofiet 
tnrei^ were ai^ rerrvAlii®J eWslltrit. no! emy of wulptijred it^ ■nuterpkxe b thk COuntiy. E^pcoiaHy 
in liler Pmei when cwida] niW md ™aiiirKMftti were gtiM fer ««Fy detail, a fumiblf of huaga were 
produced which ire perfealy ootrea ai regaKfa chaii ji;af4u and iewioffiphy, yw ih^ afr ti from betnt 
nubnerpkcei. 


Scoindly.Aiiinm^tlHwl Nmuie. m t ha {,nd hm w? entitriy’ ifm ^ fc. Ci3om«»iwtmy 
•ni Mt. Eric Git) ttu( EiJKtKnA m of dw )ui few H^vuutut oa (fw ¥»Sid« ta utETOHUAl imiuiion 

of the bfi™ of NtfWfc I etplun ihif U m gutwma of ihm tpm, 

□vilajjian Hxe the RunlBVKet M«ft tai«, IQ irdenaty ImMoiEd lit (tie outtkia WAld, 

Ituiii of ell ilui WV wtfMc him, diet Ihr wt'Ht beom e (4nd of icicMi 
Utnuut (wsiriari, Afce • boiuiht or m niHierelaila. h h ptrfealy tiue ihet dm 

m at ci,lot.r-ph«iv.plv. oiherwiie celled AcHiemic e«. Vei e ™dd he quit* wror^ lo eondud. ii»t * 
ih^oLqd, of fa™ ™ « eny *=«t«dia*y to ‘-Neft, Ji™ in hw ntehma « d» with 

wblW.tnetftrfeeKir. lKyi Dr. Coomire«.*aiy (p. ffij, Y«, ihn k true. Bui Neiure hu » do e l« «.h .» 
Behee. n«e w » of ** D™, the fat™ of h.,e d.lh«ly . ,ofa in £WJ« 1 U„ 

•rtmi not imdy«mme],r Some of ihdr hne*( uiimel %ufe, evidently lw«] on 
of Ihe fatrrt''outsde,'* The pusaae tn die Siilnnhlsire to tyhkh I ihudy refatltd ^ „ 

he~ jl to be mode, the n,oW thould elw.yi be h 

^ J Iwouldonly uiytflitenulkt dwuld ™| q, „ im*at nfe 

nindBun M ^ ^ ***“*^ "™m of oomisciwitoiv ^"i oaijn, ai|yiho enu;^ ^ ,h« 

a^drevmu.^yitohdptow.rdt'hbTl.- <n«ym.,=lon*u.herei,oieh«riJ«i,nrCS 

n^ntnn of trfdoh ,„r 1 „^ dfaU of ™jd^ enylhln, «lih,» UmX^ 
they « the phottvephie en reoentLy produced. Weft, the truth k|hivth*ieirMi.nHi doom l« d' 

of Urm end Cobue .(d Shepe fa ..V ^ in™ e met. ^ 


ptevailAj b BurPfXjn 
to efiAmoured of tlw 
t; he recerded £uai wkh ths. 
ipeb wai iminiMic. The muh 


a thoToui^ ubutvaugn 
SAyi: ■'Whni A of a 

run be 
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iraficL u k w«rtv ranni t ntw lisfuAaiiv^ * ^pth ird ^ Wrw Life ihjit m ihwi existed in (he 

^vt^niL MoiKb- EdUwt Ayi tfut Mbeik ngmwTKx h SrtSrti ef lllm» kl rileir perfeoitti-'^ Hm pn-fisGtidll 
k leen «rtd iJded hr ^ ttnn^ m there. hUtwe li 4 #«i(iiA iiwrfweiif ef ^ngi kitfo i#ych w* liiri 

*^ne kiiiiia|3 4btfcfi^ pBficiion ; or^in esiStm iMfdi, ■ devola net Cod not In (ha umph hut e^wiywhcfa bi 

CiwatiatL. lFtQp44bhh£« p, JQ2, b the i 4 mK : bmuiy d ji^mK 

The ocher chepten in hove been ebnehr publiihesl# though ert conr^:^ htie end there In the 

pnwntferm. 1 aHKC m rhootJEhw'f U&ly ukiPi:^ tinrieMt of 'iltmt' hy Ameh. Angeb ud devoi reMtnBe 
eadi other wisy liale^ ond the treruLiiian of de¥*i ii path* with a mtl 

Such (Iii« deliBip Iwwei, do M mittcr « e boob flf flumindkTf impeetAnee jjid hArrftUfthu. 

C L FobfL 

AflniJJil 9lbMogp>Ai»hj of Indian Arehnaelofr. far *fc* ¥*ar 1^32p Vsl. VII. Karn Inrfciiwt*^ 

Pjp, M end J7BL »nd pbtet t-X* Leyden i EmIB nW Ltd-* 1^3^* 

The vnlonw under review hu iTwk ki liPMly end vvebome tppemt^ h the inttoektCMfy penkm, *i tn luJ, 
Alekf iufvfry of Ihenxffliriipwterrt db^ b ihe ^ Se^ oF bdUn irid bdoiuaier ijchwol^ 

wjui lhKdh*v^f s^ntr hMi dUlflwd for h e rnotm repreHnUtba ckiacter bi the pment veld™ then In 

III pcedeoisoci. H- Riinlilbrt's leidba ertkk on Inter^irii coarpoHion of ibe findi of Kohenio-deio with 

ihORdhnvcroJ by hlmirif bi»itfie of hh recent DctsvArioiu b the Akkoiibn cky ox TiB Ainier- Aft*r o trwf 
but beBresiflt fumy ol (he orchkAHin-^ uHttcLqfyji tdiskiui murnfmenii end maI deaigjne of the MetopoteJniiri ond 
Iridui volley irgicnnir he otriycfl ot iho ifwvi<oble toTicluiian '(hot on ‘inTfraftor.! ekitiAm in the pciaitorkm of ihe 
two Wonged laiipEHity » 0 oMmoTi Bodi,* He hoi Muhtag la ley igoimr ihe uiially Mi.cmfwA vkw oitoiir 
the ege crT ihe lodul dvilboikn ; hm he would not dcKnbe it *s dielooLichifi no iher waAd luggea t™ wly o due. 
Sb Aurd Srekn irt ha prdiminiTy ikos on ihe rerntri of Jwi erohiiobebit loufi b StPuthern Psenilo pfoduce 
interestint fvidence whldl wouki dbprov^ the theory eboui dirOCl nur^nme iiiiKiKrt™ between Meanpotortvii 
ond ihe Indus vo^ in the period of cholcotiihk Hb dhoavarifo in ihe cfauniieJ™ borin of Bempur, 

Jibout hilf^y bciwwi Elem ofd the bha vdiey tend to prove iKm the eontoa bftiiwn ih™ iwo krrpesrtint tomtrti 
of cholcoldid ewflittibn wh overlud, Hoekki'i ocfoum of th* EApforetioni *> BlmijfUk by the Benth Aidhwo* 
Io0ool Mhaon In Af^nbtsn refers Id viliiible due which throw imreh light m ihe qu^alnn tSf botiien NiHtime 
in BuddHtt Aft* The lummofitf of iho ep^iphldil diROVifies In fedie ond on Ifbdkn mubiiuotics by tk. VopI ond 
Mr, FL &jfn respifitivrly^ ore uwfuL l}w meofnrrt of noiicH refurdins irchioolcs^l ExptdroUc™ hi lixfio k m be 
ocoDuiaed for by ihe feet that inch work In IrvUi* hoi been rtstikaed le o trtot eoimi on Account of iN firwnciii 
jtiiflAencv of ihe In^^ Go v cfCW io m, 

We ihoutd li^ fO sjatpal only one pornE. SamtiimH the mtioa ebout the ercHd under d’lflErrUt hetdi Am 
ro be 0 Imie cMJt qf propwt™. Thus, it hopf**^ Iho* Afitde* from daily papers (ef. p. 95^ na. 2Hi « motwhly ioimwls 
of »KflTiid4iy rnTportiOfti ore onnpirAchMiy ekluafoatEy notkad. Hippdy, dm k only Daeainnol. 

Then ti an ekbcvalv index oppenckif m the iralumc which n eecellenibf niuKMitd by ptoiM ond ^orts. 

Jitendro Nuih Bon&jeO^ 

Conotis at Orluart ArohlAaotiinA. By Nlriwal fitiniap Boi«. pp^lv ond IBl, PubMied by 

FL Oulbriae, Colcijito. 19321 i^kc hv 

Mt. Bm hoi obV ond icholerly edkrd for ibe Int tune Duratscelplsv coiHAirdnf vchccdunl iredkiDra leewilinf 
in anient OrsaL Tho akithor's IuiowIk^ of Okkoo, Ktr people md flinnLuueiJtSp folned through yeofl of inlirnalC 
Study and pemnal CsuTtlCt truhoncOi ihe value of the werl^ He boi fecimd srvetol teodififl of Orkttn conOro of 
•rehitecturt ui^ nudM them wh the help of local dofiunen^ Thk hoi bwn fupplenicfKed by field-wwh hi 
difrWeiU purtf of Cb li H i and ibe nd^bouririf provincei# "When limilu feitororiont ore av^Ubie for Other provuioct 
fa he hope* m die kilrodiu^xxif "'and the exidinf coomplci of oFchttecrure iiudM in ihixr hghli It wM be 

u 


t 
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^1* »Ih* himy ^ \nS^ :rtib KMT. deve« rfcwiiwy- We up«t (hei b e fie« 

«n^»id.** Jif, end d*mfy. ih. d jdfl. of the ^biins e»*,EpJ« of CUo» 

Win tfv Mp rf nht tKiitined fkirti ui fndirig ^ ihe SilpAiiaim. 

Wm^u»inp^l^y^ W«^ ^ ^ <h* wWuf^ 

«™*, MR diilbM rBwswmtrfttiB tmu an nMiwiI Bhawii-iMiiirpM, the f« m« 

e^^difcwi 1»ob dAilkig w^ih iKfr met™ of Uwidwii hm. TTi* nw ssf ihe Lto boafa b gsvefi m* 
Wpqxnhi an wbkdj m«m 'The B£Mt<if Alt’ 

TWlwAip*BfdUiebocii«idfjf*vfcwd«li*Th i»w flookof AndBlKTUftenilitiujififir. 'nwd>aie»ikin 

of«lt,d^W » the ««ird. ™v pwvfcte f«*llbrndi«t™,Mmodzrn.*,,«*rtv^^ofiwp^ 
lht.nv«t^crihif„^n««.|«prt. After posaing owe,. eh*pl«r » AtJt«ry. v« =« «« lerlhelWmn., 
two "• ™ P^««- "Anwdina W lf« A1ptte»u. ft b Fnagined iKh . wp™, ll» rnoftdu^ 

W^^lkftnga*. lb twdjr, imo rigb, iqibt piiti. mm hrund vid KWnd k, . dockinic dfticlian. 

-nmdweusciwwobbw™, tfb Ni^ ^ Ori™, McMieeiure bch ft, ,h«ry «,d (wetter. 

IT-,* e««wt for the pwt prtv.i=wt of the Mg, mif In XW m Cur.lwdte tnd i~*^t 

Anrcloi^ cortijdiSfiibiX aLktpckxii cgramkK W miied^TOcui fniiiwi m dciTi KKx^lvdr Tlw 

0 ^:W|«I of the dil!te«ft type* ef Otilbn innplb b no, only «n,w*ly telEterCngbo, fq^y oonvinrinf The 
c otetee the Bttkh, teirpU, elrmg wfth detidle of tpiwUicitian «nd conjnuetten, dmerve the exlmiiiivi 
tienllWH lectrded |o iheni. Tim TeCorutmojen of itw ctenlkm of the FUkh, Otul by Ub K Get^ly Id ’Oiw. 
■nd Hw Remitn*'’ CFl. ||.| luferKt frafti t def^a. Ai hM monettdy kkntiM tJi* bwviTHd u Ju^ 

r^r r^«irite.»rdWdld«wfio,I^ .nmpooenb. *rh, Bh.tb.Mmpi*, 

the XhilhMi iwnple, padwbb end oiW ■»htotef.l fwiutw leodve rbeir due ihtn of eitcniten. 

Cre« teipr^meni upon Mr. Cuigul/, In, of tedwbil tbim b noiteenUe in tu Mnbor’i “Dioteneiy of 
An*.«™| Tbim -M theefldafa„book W mom meiertel of dw nerure of ift* ootTq-«riw audy on R*(d- 
len*^ wduded w the Apptndi, A, would h.v. been wetemw. ^ ^ ,he rwnrrotten of the 

^afflhuw™pBiJ,p.].g™, Ul App«,d« B. Thonurtbrttq inuitrbion? etd dtepeOH, not .hnyi of 

Ih. «r«q.^fty,«ld^[y „ ^ ,h„ ,h«iUh,« beendtvoMd 

b the Trualiictttten of Sutebrii end Obm word). 

ap.Ohoeh. 

Tlr.p.niHliconrnm .nd It.Temple,.By T. H. R.m-oh.,.ft,*«^(Wfth«p™ft««, J.|n.«ma 
W a^&bitw of buUl Bdledn of the M«J«, GowntiM Mubut^ 

NewSewtComlSeeiioo, Vo3.|. Ntui Phw Rt. 11.4. 

Conl«vIl!r^lur**'* *“*> ^ WMuriku^, no the o«,l«« pf 

22 ^ ^ JIT Jr* !r ^ jmr.„.,d,ij,sbTeb,i 

** Th.p™dfcuwwnb » be kJemifcd wid. Jm., 

ThevfllH.Mim.imneoJ.dn. mmple, e« of and..«bhi JTJZ 

<rf,ouih<m|,K£l. Wh.,bnm.(h,v™vl.h end ihe 

Jein. nrirthology wtd the Id, of ruthwtltMU. They elio eonMin mvy Imeriwiewi. 

veltahte hntoric*t rote on ilwni. end llw Milh» hM Obiftteuwd . 

No ut^ptbowtw hii bwi mmdB by the to luW i_ i 

ptenttefr ten M dw boob omwi eppw. itlu«r*Hom. ft bhoS^tl, r »W of the 

nJttelaneoi Mr. IW-ntben*. Ubotn. Sw* reproduo^ bTtll * Tt'* ™ ** 

dtrerotk The , 0 * 0 , ft of opinio u tf 

eoMuilbl N: C MetW, -Studb, („ Lteten PtenftnpT “rT^ *« ho l-nt, 

hei id*d much toourboowleijpE cd Juu inbuingt ^ tfm* plbn. On *e Miliglc *« bo,* 


A*C BinerjL 
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E. B. HAVELL-h 


* E. B. HaveJl has passed away. The guiding spiiit that led the revival of tree 
Indian art ceases to be. This great Englishman came to show us the right path 
with his lamp of sympathy and understanding when we had lost confidence in our 
power to create and cherished a pathetic faith in the imitatton of the west- Vith 
infinite patience he taught us to bring our offerings to the altar of our own gods. 
Hb efforts were richly rewarded by the inspiration to such masters as Abanindrauath 
Tagore, Nandalal Bose and many others. No elaborate monument is ret^uired to 
perpetuate his name, for the work of Abanindranath Tagore and his school will be 
a living tribute to Mr. Havdl s memory for all the times to come. 

Rabtndianadi Tagore. 


I am writing of that time in India, about thirty years ago, when on the otic hand 
eminent archseotogists were dryly discussing and anafysiitg ' the old temples and 
monuments of India and on the other hand in all the art schools training was 
imparted in the most stereotyped method with the help of casts from Greek and 
Roman statues and cheap prints of mediocre European paintings. 

Just at that time Mr. E. B. Havel I made us understand by his writings that it 
is impossible to appreciate the real beauty and meaning of architecture, sculpture 
and painting of India merely by iconographical, mathematical and historical analysis. 

Up till then it was as if only the outer surhice of the monuments, their age ) 
and measurements were served to us by the archaeologists. But Havefl in hi^ 
writings combined the work of an archaeologbt, the art of a aide and the profound 
knowledge of the inherent beauty and philosophy of Indian art 

Along with hb writings he endeavoured to impart to the art students of this 
country a fitting training in the eastern style of painting. During this period of 
remodelling the art schools, the relationship between the Indian painters and Havell 


was naturally strained i the bifd aceustoined to tbe gilded cage wanted to pecic 
at the man who wanted to give it freedom by placing it on the bough of the tree. 
Its natural home. 

At that time no recognrtion was given to art~education in any Institution or 
university in India. A great agitation wras created in the world of educationalist* 
in India in respect of art training in the schools and other institutions. However 
Havcll won his point in the long run- 

Havell appreciated and understood^ the culture of India with the eye of a 
seer and though many in India may not have understood him, he has opened the eyes 
of the world to an appreciation of Indian art and we must loin the others in paying 
him similar honour as the pioneer of real art education in India. 

Hb life s mission was to prepare books of drawing for little children as well 
as to write masterly works on different branches of Indian art 


Abanirtdranath Tagore. 
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A DATED ILLUSTRATED MANUSCRIPT OF 
AKBAR'S REIGN 

nr J. V, 8. WILKINSON 


M. Ivan Stchoukine, in his discenting book on Indian painting remarks', with 
reason, on the difficulty of establishing any but a confectural chronological order 
among the surviving illustrated manuscripts of Akbar's reign, owing to the fact that 
they are mostly undated. Yet both M. Stchouldne and other historians of Indian 
painting have overlooked an important dated manuscript, though this has been in the 
possession of the Bntish Museum since f87f. 

The manuscript’ in question is a copy of Sharaf al-Oin "AH YaidTs Persian 
Htstory of Timur, known as the Zafar^ma. This celebrated work, though its style 
is sometimes adversely criticized (by die late Professor Browne, for instance), was 
always highly esteemed by Persian writers. Gimposcd ortginalfy tn 1425,20 years 
after TTmiiT s death, it was accepted as the chief authority for his reign* Manuscripts 
of the work of all periods arc fairly common, and h fs interesting to note that it was 
translated into French as long ago as 1712 by Pet« dc la Croix, and from the French 
into English by J, Darby in the folbwing year. 

Akbar, like his successors, was exceedingly proud of his descent from TimQir, 
though he never wrent so far as his grandson Shsh Jahan, who was in the habit of 
describing himself on his coins as "§ani! Sahib Qiran"', or "The Second Lord of the 
Con{unctions"» the original "Lord of the Conjunctions" having been Timur himself, 
Abul'Fad, moreover, in the Am i Akban, specTflcally mentions the Zafar'nama 
among the books which Akbar caused to be illustrated » the others being the OiingiZ' 
nima, the Pazm^nama, Nal Daman, and die fable books. 

The manuscript which is the subject of this notice may just possibly be the 
original copy of the history which Akbar had illustrated. There is however no actual 

1. U p. W- 

2. Orwiul L052. 
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proof of this, and one would rather have oqweted the date in that cajw to be some¬ 
what earlier than 1600 A. D.-only five years, that is to say, before the end of the 
Emperor's long reign. Our mantiscript Ts dated in a manner which Is beyond suspici¬ 
on, in words as well as figures, "'Friday, the 2nd. of Mufjarram, 1009 A. H,, which 
corresponds to the f4di. of July, 1600 A. D. The writing of the colophon is obvi¬ 
ously in the same hand as that of the rest of the text. ' 

Whether or not this is the original copy made for Afcbar, it is quite an imposing 
volume, measuring some 12 by 8 Inches. The writing is a good nastafq, and 
the seven illustrations, wbkh occupy a full page each, are in a fine state of 
preservation, a testimonv to the quality of die pigments. Some damage has been 
done by worms. 


In their general character the illusttations do not differ in any mariced way from 
those usually associated with the latter part of Alcbar's reign. Much had been learnt, 
it is clear, by now, especially In the matter of colour, and though the paintings in our 
manuscript do not approach in refinement and freedom some of those of a few years 
bter, they are far ra advance, technically, of the relatively crude efforts of the early 
part of the reign. The colouring, on the whole, as compared with that of the illus¬ 
trations In the well-known 'S^aqi'ai i Babun belonging to the British Museum (Ori- 
CTtal 3714) is definitely brighter, but hardly so rich » there b rather too much red. 
Tte drawing, too, is a trifle less accomplished, the landscapes arc less carefully work¬ 
ed out, and the designs seem to show a trifle less enterpriie, though there are hardly 
CTOugh to Judge by. yet In the matter of liveliness our artist fperhaps there are more 
tfen one) b not open to reproach, while the very subjects chosen suggest a deliberate 
choke Of dramatic motives and untisiial occasions. These ate :__ 


.. ,?■ “"<! Kclaimal as S»bib GjMn, afttf ows- 

throwing bis nvaJ Sultan HusaJm 

u t.^ The infant son of Timur, afterwards the Emperor Shah liokh, 

Tbc youa, ShJh RukI, biiagstht bead of 

^nah Ma-ti^Qr to tne Emperor, 

4. (F. ISa Tlraat’s anack on die BadakhshSn Infidtk. He himself and 

^ moanmin-side by lopes. 
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5. (f. 191) An liKkknt from TYmSr's Indian campaigru Pfr Mi^famniad 
JafdrtfljV, who tias arrived from Muhin, cntertaiiw die Emperor. Some of Nt army 
having hwt didr Homo in the campaign, are moenied on oxen, (PL XXVII, Fig. I). 

6. (f. 269 verso). Biyaad, the Ottoman Sdtan, brooght bmnd before 
Tfmflr after his defeat at the battle of Angora. 

7. (f. 307), rrmiir, in old age. hdds a great feast to celebrate the maniage 
of six of his grandsons. (PI. XXVII, Fig. 2). 

One is inclined, on the evidence of thb manuscript, to ptacc Vie f 

Bdbun rather bter than the earfy period to <vhich it b usually aligned by critics,^ 
owbg to (Is approximation in style to our manuscript, Un altovance must of course 
be made for the consideration that stylbtlc changes art Irreguiar, all artists not 
moving exactly together. 

In the portraitiue of our ilustraiions, notably in that of Tfmflr. there b some 
evidence of an attempt to adrieve real likeness, and one vooders vhat models the 
paioters had lo refy on. In Persian manuscripts of the Zafar>t(flma —and some of them 
arc older than dib —close portraiture b not ttsuafly aimed at, and tffls Indian figure of 
TTmOr b certainty mOR individual and convincing. In the representations of the other 
flgoics less trouble h^ been taken, drlheient personalities not being dbringvished widi 
the cam of (he next period, though the Mongolian features of the coartiers are 
noticeable. 

in Plates XXVI, Fig. 1 and XXVII, Fig. 2 the contrast betreen Tfmflr in Ins 
prime and in old age b weH accented. 
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METAL IMAGES OF KURKIHAR MONASTERY 


By K. P. JAYA9VIAL 


Kurkihar b a wy large village situated in the distrkt Gaya at a distance 
oJ about 16 miles from the town of Gaya. The villas is accessible by a 
light motor ear, as a part of the road is immctallcd. It is under the police 
station \^azirgunj and three miles from the railway statioit of '^adigunj 
on the Gays'KiuI branch. Reference may be made to Cunningham, Archaeological 
Survey Report. J, pp, 14-16, plates XII fclan), (mscription). 

About Z40 pieces of metal images arkl other antiquities were accidentally dis¬ 
covered by the landlord in the village of Kurkihar jn the year 1930. An Engibh official 
mentioned the bet of the discovery to me. Steps were taken to move the 
Govenuiient of Bihar and Orissa to acquire the find under the Treasure Trove Act. 
After a probnged proceeding the images were obtained by the local Govcmineni 
and made over to the Patrra Museum. 

Tlie site of the discovery was visHcd by me. There are three well defined 
mounds of large dimensions. On two of these now stand the houses of tenants 
and on the third the house and establishment of the landlord are located. The 
images have been found in the last mound which is nearer the Bage&vad temple. 
By the side of the mound there is a large lake » on its banks numerous monolith 
votive stupas lie scattered. To the east of the mound, is the BagcSvarl temple 
Tcfened to above. Numerous stone images of the Pala period have been collected 
there. The whole vilbgc has been usmg the mounds as quarries for bricks for 
several gcncratkms. The landlord has constructed large buildings with these bricb 
and erected an extensive cowshed on stone pilbrs which once formed the colonnade 
of the monastery at the site. The present landlord was repeating the process of 
his forefathers, of excavating bricks for putting up a new structiiie. when the spade 
accidentally struck these images which had been carefully stowed away and buried 
in a comer of a room —a little bdow the ground level of the street and some 
15 feet bebw the ti^ of the mound. Smaller pieces were found packed in earthen 
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jars and larger ones were piled on the ground, the heaviest ones downmosL The 
metal iinages buried in the monastery, which arc now before us, prove that the 
teltgious foundation had existed for several centuries. 

Like the metal umbrefb of the Bodh-Gay3 temple, these metal images were 
carefully concealed by the monks when the invading Muhammadan army was 
advancing. This must have been in the year 1197 A, D, when Bihar was effectively 
invaded by the Muhammadans for the first time and religious foundations were 
looted and destroyed. The images once buried could not be restored to the 
position of worship owing to the political and consequent religious revolution in the 
country following the fateful year of 1197. 

The year 1K7 thus fixes the latest date for the iinages. Dated images 
fashion^] at least more than three and a half centuries before their burial testify to a 
career of the Kurkihar monastery extending over that period at all events. 

The metal composition of the images is approximately as foibws : 

(i) Copper.83.05f%. (p) Lead.fA%‘ ( i” ) Tin.- 

13.009%. (iv) Iron.L08f%. 

The pieces received at the Museum number 130 including pedestals, conches, 
miniature crystal stiipas, belfs, potteries, etc. The actual images are about 150, 
Three of the images arc plated with gold. There were a few images of solid silver but 
they did not reach the authorities and tire Museum. 

As it is, the Kurkihar collection at the Ratna Museum is the biggest metal 
group of a definite period in India, Although there are a few pieces which are 
pie-Pab, the collection as a whole is P^la. All the pieces have not been finally 
clearred, but it is definite that 10J are inscribed pieces. 

The earliest inscribed piece is an Image of Bodhisattva VigtSvara (PI. XXVIII, 
Pig. 3) which was fashioned for a foreigner whose effigy is also attached to the 
pedestal His name was M^lcka and he is described as Balika, i. c„ 'of Bali' island. 
The name of Bali (island), is mentioned as Bali in the MaiijuStt Molakalpa, 
a work of c, 780 A. DJ 

There are eight dated inscriptions on the metal pieces where the reading is 
certain. I classify them in chronological order as follows t 

1. Pbtna Museum No. 203, dated in the 9th regnal year of king 

1. S, IM G. O. S, No. tXVfl, p. te. 
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DcvapSia (i* c,, c, 826 A. D.), is the figure of the BrShmanical sod Balat^ma 
(PL XXVJIl Fig. I), 

2-3. Patna Museutn Nos. U2 and r55. These arc two images of Vasu- 
dhdrd (?) (PL XXXll, Figs, I and 3) cast by the same artist whose name has beert 
given and who has been described as a resident of Srimad Apa^ka MahSvihSra^ 
These arc almost duplicates and were both prepared in the 32nd regnal year of king 
telyapala (i, e., c. 930 A. D.), Srimad Apaipka Mahdvlhiia was evidently the 
name of at least one of the fCurkihar monasteries. 

4. Patna Museum No. 184, cast by the same artist and in the same, 32nd, 
year of king Rajyapala. The image represents Umd-MaheSvara (PI. XXXll, Fig, 2), 

5. Patna Museum No. 143, a pedestal, which has two NSgas rising from the 
womb of the earth. (PI. XXXIV, Fig. 1). According to tire verses on the back of the 
pedestal, the figure installed on it was of the Buddha, cast in the reign of Rgjyapsla, 
whose regnal year is not noted, the whole lnK:rjption being in verses. These four arc 
the only records on images of RajyapSladeva's reign. 

6. Patna Museum No. flO, is a small figure of Cund3 fP). XXXIV, Ffg 2). 
ft was executed in the 31st year of king Mahipala (c. 1000 A. D.) 

7. Patna Museum No, 9, is a crowned Buddha with abhaya-mudrS 
(PI. XXXlll, Fig, I). It was cast in the 3rd year of king Vigrahapala's (spelt here as 
VigrahapSla) reign, in a script which suddenly changes from the eadier script and 
may be described as pioto-Maithili or proto-Bengali. This VigrahapSfa is evidently 
Vfgrahapab 111, successor of Nayapdb. The image may be dated c, 1050 A. D. 

8. Patna Museum No. 8, t$ also an image of the crowned Buddha 
(PL XXXIV, Fig. 3), Although executed on a somewhat smalfcr scale, it is almost 
a duplicate of the pre\^s image. It was cast in the I9tli year of VigrahapSia 111. 

Probably a few more pieces wfll be found to be dated in the reign of Vigraha- 
paladeva amongst the images yet partially cleaned. 

Ve have thus dated images covering about two centuries and a quarter 
from Devapala to Vtgrahapila 111, Numerous pieces bear undated inscriptions 
consisting mostly of the Buddhist creed, which are referable to the lOth and Ilth 
centuries A. D. 

There is one image of a gilded Buddha with varada mudi3, Patna Museum 
No. 204, (PI. XXIX, Fig. I) which seems to me to be d^nltdy Guptan from the 
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point of style, but unfortunately it bears no in$cnption> It is the most corroded 
piece of the group and a class by itself. It cvktently piucedes the type of such 
figures as Patna Museum Nos, 3 and 4 (Pi, XXXI, Figs. I—3) and is more in the 
neighbourhood of the Gupta tradition. Hie Buddha here, though in the attitude 
of confering boons, is contemplative, looking inwards. The left hand holds 
the end of the garment The figure was plated with pale gold, patches of 
which still remain on it The silver alloy decoration is absent This seems to be 
the old^t image in the Kurkihar group. 

The earliest inscribed, though not dated image, as mentioned already, is a 
representation of Vd^ivara, Patna Museum No, 36 (PI. XXVIII, Fig. 3). The image 
IS iti the teaching pose. In its left hand there is a lotus. It has an msenptibn in 
characters of the 8th century A.D. At the left hand comer below the pedestal, the 
kneeling figure is that of the donor who has non-Hindu features in addition 
to a beard. 

Of the other images the following deserve special attentiem amongst images 
of the Buddha. Tlic standing Buddha Image, Patna Museum No. 3, (PL XXXI, 
Fig. I) stands on a pedestal crowned with an open lotus. The position is abhaya- 
mudrS, Le., the Buddha offering to the world freedom from fear. The eyes and the 
Dnid between the brows (PL XXXI, Fig. 2) arc made of a composition of silver 
and tin which has retained its original pearl^ltke lusPc and has remained bright 
and unchanged in seven centuries of bur^l underground. It looks on you 
compassionately with the fixed determination of a saviour. The figure wears an 
upper garment, the [eft hand holding the end' of it, There was originally a 

prabhSma^dala attached to the back of the figure. I assign it to the 8th 

century A. D. 

The other large image of Buddha, Patna Museum No. 4, (PI XXXI, Fig. 3} 
stands on a cushioned stool composed of two full-blown lotuses placed one 
upon the other, back to back, which is a common motif throughout these 

images. The motif represents a cushioned seat which is evident from those in ^ 
the seated images. The figure belongs to the class of PI. XXXI, Fig. 1, but Is not 
so successful as the former. Both the face atrd its expression are softer and 
just begin to tend to the feminine type whkh is consciously resorted to in 
Pala art. There it was realced, as amongst the Greeks in the 3rd century B, C., 
that a true godly type requited a compromise between the nraie and the 
female types. This principle reverts again and again in both plastic and graphic arts m 
countries and cirormstances widely separate in distance and age. 
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The class of images illustrated by the above two examples is the connecting 
link between the Otipta and Pala plastic traditions. The moulding of the body 
shows a direct descent frorn the Gupta age, but the face receives a new exposition. 
Here we might recall the information given by the MafIjuSrf Molakalpa, that when 
Buddhism declined (Le., in the Imperial Gttpta and Later Gupta period) a 
of monk-artists arose who became philosophers in the science and art of image- 
making and who sought to revive Buddhism through the art-appeal of newly fashioned 
images, may fix this period to be the 8th century A.D. which Ts the last period 
known to the MaitjuSn Kfolakalpa. The life found in the faces of the two images 
under discussion, is new, not to be had in the Buddha images of the Gupta period 
while for the rest the treatment is still mainly Guptan. The Buddha In these images 
is not inwardly turned but turned outwardly, speaking to and blessing the crcatfoit. 

These may be compared with the Buddha image, Patna Museum No, 204, 
(PL >0<IX, Fig. I). 


The Buddha with bhflmisparSa mudra, Patna Museum No. II, (PL XXIX, 
Fig. 2) is seated on a pedestal with a lotus scat There arc three ruby pieces on the 
hon throne. This figure is a class by itself. The Enlightened One is caflirrg mother 
tarth as a witness. The great moment in spiritual history is writ large 
on the face of the Lord, embarking on his mission of liberation. The body 
you see through the cloth—erect, breath suspended. The body having been 
subjected to the sacrifice of the self-imposed process of a long tapasya-cogitatfon, 
Tclates^c story of the recent past leading to this critical moment. The free light 
hand by.BU8d,tel|syouthMth. nKttic is a sapenaan. The Pjb cmltsa»a 
has sacccedoi ,n portniyi^dK sp„i. a„d jeacratioas of GandhSra 

* 0 *™ ha«: haled. Vi,), ^ ^ ^ 

rn.s,oa.^ sla.»e ™,i«d,e zenith of Pat. art. Thm is an aadaied inscnpiica 
on the back of the pedestal in characters of the 8th or 9th century A.D, 

F- -) ‘fnage of Avalokitesvara, Patna Museum No. 200 tPL XXVIII, 

fllfddhltv ^ 

histic, the other BrahmanicaJ, seem to have been fashioned by* contemporaries. 

N^ tI? *^4 representations of Tara, Patna Museunt 

Bod, thL b 1 T “"‘e. 4 and PI. XXX). 

^ih these bronies have ^depr-^^ thdr The seated image 

withaW^- i and is united 

y in w kK strctigth, grace and purity are remarkably blended. 
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The standing T3r5 image (PL XXVUl, F^. 4) has a maTked affhiitv with the 
seated image, PL )00C it has the technique, but not the spiiit- The two female 
attendants with theif almost waving fly'whislcs deserve notke. The figure in its own 
right has merits. PI. XXVIII, Fig. 4 is far removed from the VSglSvara, P. M. 
No. 36, (PL XXVIII, Fig. 3) in treatment. 

The following images make a group i the seated Lokan^tha (PI, XXXV), 
the crowned Buddha, P. M. No, 156, (PI. )(XXIJ1, Fig. 2), the crowned Buddha, 
P. M. No. 205, (PL XXXllI, Fig. 3) and the standing image of LokeSvara, P, M. No. 
33, (M- )0(XIV,, Fig, 4), of which the right hand Is missing. It has an inscription 
in characters of the eleventh century, 

Prabhdmandala and crown of the crowned Buddha, P.M. No. 156, (PI. XXXIII, 
Fig. 2), are missing. Regarding these crowned Buddha images it may be said that 
they suggest the Hindu theory of the Buddha as an avatara of Vi^nu. This com* 
promise in art b wholly unsupported by Buddhist canons, and the artist invented it to 
draw the Hindu to his church. 

Though a crowned Buddha, Patna Museum No. 9 , (PL XXXItl, Fig. 1), has 
the dignity and serenity of the Buddha, and stands in contrast with the weak, smiting 
Buddhas cited above. There is another piece allied to this, {PI. XXXIV, Fig. 3) 
almost a duplicate at a Itttk reduced scale, evidently by the same artist, dated in 
the I9th year of Vigrahap^la (Patna Museum No. 8). P. M. No. 33, (PJ. XXXIV, 
Fig. 4), is a representation of LokeSvara. He too T‘?sembles images of Vi$nu, 
with four arms. A semi-human figure, Suclmukha, is looking up to him in devotion, 
in the pose of Garuda. The donor, a woman, kneels at the end of the pedestal. 
Decadence seems to have come into Buddhist art at this period, as It has lost, to 
some extent, vitality and become somewhat conventionalized. 

The image of LokanStha (PJ. )(XXV}, has a very fine gold coating whkh 
makes it radiant Its craftsmanship is of high attainment The character of 
AvabkiteSvara is fully brought out in the figure, yet, a long and well-established 
tradition ripening into conventionalism ushers hi here the last stage of Pa la art 
The figure was richly be|eweJkd, 

PI. XXXIV, Fig. 5, which bears Patna Mussnirn No, 39, b the back-ground of a 
Buddha image- have four crowned Buddhas Tn different mudi^s as decorative 
figures and one dying Buddha by the side of the KusinSrS stupa. The figure at the 
left hand bottom is drat of the mother of the Buddha and represents Buddha's birth. 
In its grace this female figure is remarkable. The frame bears a long inscription in 
characters of the Uth century A. D, 

20 
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Patna Museum No. 199, {PL XXXVI) was on^inally a This 

is the prototype of several Nepalese an^l Tibetan Saiva lma9es, remarkable 
for their streng^ It is perfcctiy modelled in the round and belongs to the Kurkihar 
school. Like that of Lokanatha (PL XXXV), its necklace is touched with the 
white metal alloy (composition of silver and tin), and even the 'Bhairava" face is 
made to smile. It has a third eye on the foreheadt The technique was carried 
to Java, Sumatra, Tibet, etc. The same peculmr silver composition b also found 
on Tibetan images. 

There b a remarkable similanty of the lithic and bronze sculptures of Bihar in 
die Pala period. The plastic treatment is identical. The old theory of fashioning gods 
in a material form was, that the author should practise dhyana till the ftguie appeared 
to him in a vision. This was the method largely employed in Gupta times. This 
b the very method employed m another art up to this day. The masters of Indian 
music insist on this practice of dhySna with a view to attaining perfection in regard 
to certain Ragas and Raginis. The art of sculpture in the Pala period seems to have 
departed from this practice and figures were frequently made on a purely intellectual 
basis. Moreover they tended to be more realistic. The object of the Buddhist 
church art in the Pala penod came very near the ideal and the object of the Italian 
church artists. Beauty and attraction were provided to the public to incite devotion. 
It lacked in ^iritual intensity. Scope and subject of the Btiddhbt artist were timited 
like those of the mediaeval Christian image*maker. In this matter, the BrShmaijica) 
maker of images had comparatively a much wider field and horizon for the pby of 
his imagination. 

The Kurkihar monasteries seem to have had a reputation extending all over the 
Buddhist world. Cunningham found an irtscription at Kurkihar which mentions 
a donor from Kerala the south" (Archacol Survey Report, )„ Plate XIII, 
no. 7), He also found there donations by people from S^kala (Punjab) recorded 
in characters of 800 to fOOO K D. And we now find a pilgrim to Kurkihar from 
Bali. It may be, however, pointed out that Kurkihar fe on the route between Gayfl 
and Bihar. 

As up to this time no inscription earlier than the Pala period has been found 
at the site (I fiave pcrsoEially examined the stone sculptures coltected at BSge&vaif 
temple), the presumption arises that it was probably a Pala foundation and the place 
may not naturally be traceable in the accounts of the Chinese pilgrims. All the stones 
at Kurkihar without exception are of the kind employed by the Psias, and not a 
single trace i could hnd of the Vindhyan sand-stone which was* the material favourite 
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wth the Guptas in thb part of the country. It is possible that (he remains of the 
others two mounrls which have not been explored may bring to light documents 
of an earlier history of the placet but the history of the monastery from where our 
images come is definite. The collection buried on the approach of the Muhammadans 
is almost a chronkled epitome of that hbtory. 

The most notable result obtained from that hbtory is the new information 
regarding the chronology of art and of metal images especially^ from Devapab 
to Vigrahapdib 111, 

The Kurkifvar specimens are to be compared with those of Nd lands which 
bebng almost to the same period and school.' 


\m liy Sc. Kruiiri^ ; 
m* Ppc-&«vmailii ImigvK. 

The inetjj Tfufca fiwti KuHcAuc hive thm. d:»it iJfifiBty wkh oonCempofvy ^wws. hm NlJ*ndl+ White U the 
tifife the findt do net caticnd bf^^wyl ih# pmhd d( {A. 1927'^ ^ ic tmf be poHihte td 

iuiccttlii w.-Mhif ■oitiv ti them irt ptior ta tlai J iar ihii purposw the inttil imw» « weil ti fh* sfoiw 

Kulpcmt of the end wljj ht^ to be wtewed toflclheri Puhbihed fmiies odU^ ^widii bt leFcn^ to in 

iha rwie- 

Thc tmiLfe ol Buddha (FI. XXIXr h mj' be teen *k>nc ^iih thet oF Suwim (N. K BhiflMbn teoocigrkphy 
of Bdiidhiil mod Brmhmuiii^l SojlpCUte in ifie DtaesLA MuMiam* PS. LXXS ind wiib thos^ of Ldiwdllu, (TwcK The 
Art of the Bnpirr^ PI SV)^ ind, n xa™ dirtuMi with thm of Menjuin (Bcmet Ki-mjhsri, The Btaniet of Nibindt 
Mi l4irvdo JivimH Art, Fif. ^ mod funfw on w5ih ihc hmfc of SyfciiWSiii ibid, Bfi. l\ i«hich li> buf foe the Fjcrt, a 
dehufid eximptej 

[n thcM imAgjH the oonncctkin Stun ind Auieolr w bfibotii by the timip the prtAcnt« by Ffwer 

And fcvAt-dcvicBA. h the Buiihft im«^ ihc wux^IrLe connAcluni iir pAfiSy |hi^ whout dwiffL HuS^Atid thA 

Himliy of ihe figure, well mockllFd dA^yughmii^ link if with ihc fnt three oF the inkigd menEfoni^ 

The Saiyi buge from Deuteedi iShettAiAkp op. cir.. Pi UX} which w*j foyod ebrig wiiH ^ imd (i* beiwttn 
679^^89] Sowt^ bagff. fovsin » ^urdy ith^nique for the bunam bodks^ Stlli wftAievw the phyacAl type^ km 
tTAiafanned «t ihn phA» in luch e fnAmwr ihet the miie iniOMr tt CAmcniinited m the ch^ iWe, the Siinb^ 

thorou^y nteltee^ te. item to be ctiipendiad whhout rmeh weight of the^ own# The moqienf of hokhrif iha IjreitFu ju^ 
aFict bzcAifurii in, ij bi tlsje kBOfea end keepi theia in theit leemlrtgify AOitvda. tThb ould be noLi:ed 

in tifiAies oF the nKlh oentLAy £ Kreifirncht tndjAn S^fpniiet p {bcciAth oonCTol} hu ai mveh to be 

lAkcn kife> AOCCMum whan deiJtnf Mriih ludi irTiAg)^, aa their p^ufiLKu And intyrei^ The ^cencra of §revtty' In the 
cba± hAi iti tiTcoi VAbiAfiy, Uai, wkh tiforenoe » ihr form-comsepowii of the cntirHO kn^a^ In phe Sbw^ nttM^ hx 
i/fttaLpee* It I^PSATI A1 the of wdadr Me ihst 6tim there iJw rMiiitng eight iJim AJ^ dwsr 

The eSopini ihoutecn imfee the dhrtt Apfser narrawtff then i li^ do not tteirati from km efect^ 

In dut respoct ihc tew Rwtil bnAgti jroni end Nj&tendl bf bug to a iyi?c of inner dl^lpAtne whkH 

D not recerded *fiy lofraw in iha imAgcr taign, Wih a drAftie in the inner «Apertence In f^fm^eqcnvAJHii 

chAn^ The mail brwsei hom I^culwdl of the tiil ^quArt^f of dit levetith csEntUry have bnal lAksn Af rebihdy 
mon doKlyoinnea^ HiiH «(f the tpitil nTAfc focni Kuryhtr end Nlkndi. FrAgmentt of rtone tmAaQ (rem 
AjiaKnuj Ik# bekwj wtH aIco hAve 10 be eonddAniL The ki ^stloei lham KotklhAc AnJ IM&lAndl ntny fotighjy 

be iiAfned to ihe rnghth century. 

RcmArlnhlA it IKa mAiMi of ^wmi dw tJfrriCffclli of the Bu-idh*, Pl)0(IX, U h 

Uaw] the right di^ukter end brcAit end m the kit ibouLda k li gAihcFAd ao thAt foldi Appw tucked bcn«Alh 

wvp tr w fhtfi TMih by a lend of bifot^aiiun of ihstk^hnei tug^^iveorfcdli. They in diegonel 
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t/kd ihfcJlArtr OMywt Only ■! liif Al ihe W«it]4uK, L vdifft ihe undtT’-gufncnE 1 I doidy tini umind tive body. TK 4 
eqpjiily bppnn ai Euckiid ii the hj^lt &t the height of tfic W4iit, ind from this Second point of it-iherini 
the fokk hl\ mote honconliilly thin horn the thojUieri hiif In the Hme my. The pvit mzipliActiiQn of the fcEdlni 
fobe Of of the unbrofen ol Wifftherrina eutv^s fkmi ihi iwct qf preceding frAditioffl hi* b«iT gwen up for a 
novet hADdI:ing. k dcsd ftM only nmpeJ u* to conclude ihAt the miLeriil fat mum to be ihwn u diiphinaui^ but it 
OCtVAlEy shows a ^sphAnesm riLitaiAt IUiz^bcL u|] in foldt; Whik lh^ U moit «j.:£aijy ty dtaie umasi the thighip 
ir ti contMttH in the moold, nade by the ;^bmien£, on die feeft proper of the fifure Pte-GuFeA Atiempii iHujryt,, 
MAthurl« Vfflgi eJhJ GuidhKrAl. if tefyiarng the girftwie. m ihoi tAlion up once more, btn iwith en comon^ 
in execuiion mherked hom ihe Gupte phue* 

Two moio featurei of ihe nmdfrint of the wAghAii heve to be inentioned The fnenntf in which the iAffnenr it 
iwilched upmrdt al the henvlne ii but e Ux trcmpicutllion of the ttumn indun COfiveidon, 10 #iuply ddineUBd 
in the SuhingATij Buddha tCoomuMWfljTvy« HutocY of indiui vid Ind^eBin Ait^ Ki XUh On tht iTtght ilde hotww 
[he fumni b ihown iwingkif udcweyi. end 1o<^ Hhe e pkattd ^mpeu Such detiched irrd sninor elilx^tioni bear 
the Ounp ol crude rEminHcenOet—ebo vkihki in the trcatcncni of the inlariv^akl on the left—of founh end 
fifth century aDcomplishments IKrunrbeibf Die FUsufc dei Gupta 2ait, W. &, A,, vol V, Plg^. 7, 9, lO^ 

The mohlill^ wfoit it tmperied lo ihe gvment atio grves <ti pecohar charterer to the AUnce of the iSgute. Thens 
is nq one ^aE rhythin that iiir^ alt ihn^gh the figure (GupCl irfugrt) fUr It b iJ] hemmed in lod ti^ b fined piace* 
allocated Id highest modeling. a$ b laier F^ta iintget tPl XXXiiL Rfl. 3) but twd'lilie md ahcrnatlng ihe movemenf 
swayi ftswaid Of backwiidL and ihe ^obti, knee, hAp iand ihoulder, ue ihe placet of oowiiiTmeEjon. 

The Buddha wsdi bhDnrbpizla nnirfrlp tPL 5CXJX. Fig. 2 i bai an eteci and ilender toim most pnMtteahle m 
treatment- It leemi moddledH ai it w£re> above hreaihing ai b core^ Aj far as ihese lemiiuci gop ihli image b rehied 
10 the ^oU p indicalKd above. The ft)ldt of the langhisL rnOraover ifi deeply lild } they sugs^ a idh mateflal and flow 
wilh an e«y end urKonvmtiooaJ movernent acrosi the boih'^ Thia renderins of the Wdl+ where ihey adhm 10 the 
(atio. In fixlH if worthy of noiew Eithir the outer edge » dhpEayxd Imly and Itbe a padded band, oc ehc, ei H the 
caae with (ha two feTdl ftdbwnnfo they adhere m ihe body mh a plafiic cailtpaphy of metallic e^frCtiwnEse^ 
whcMa the laii laycn are ihufflad hard-edged and anguli^^ one behind the other, b keeping with ihc pleated and of chc 
robe thrown a£xou the ihaulder. 

The Oealment of ihe tono and that of the taftgjhatl where iic dingi to fl, and ihdi mAxtuat relaiian are condnent 
among thentsdvK But they offcf a conakitfable oontnir, compared with iha traaJmmi'cf the amu. These arv addod 
to the body withocjl being v^ically COrACIcd with k. They are a!!i^ %o the ihouldefS whkh they mabe square. 
The haavy dub Of the upper arm On ihe Left nmt ^Aened m the body a loop of OOnvcfilioruiiMed foldi- Tht* 
**epaulntte""^ 1 Iha arran^ment etihanoei ifte breadth of the shouklerii; ft abo ocdoii On ofliar metd and Hone vnaget as 
pin of the aahgh&{i or the iittsryaf (iCarfJ iti CaHr of Bodhiialtva figurea lfj( Inal,, Biiddha from Kurkihar, V* A Smith, 
A History of Fine Art b India and Ceylorv I** *d'i Pig- 1^8 5 Kramriich^ Plla and Sena Scutpiura, f ig. 2S ; both fhese 
images Ean bc as^foed 10 the wly ninih cenCUiy f Ifaid. Pig;l. 37,42^ 4^^ ere., aic oFLuer date)- Tha bramprully 
in ihe tfeatmnt of mmk and fimbs, and the heaviimt of the liHer brings thii tm*p: rHirtir to tho* of the Dcuap&k 
phases The image of TlrM?J ©aimel-KempBii op. cii., Rg- 14^ albe^ with a stun^ef build b rdaErd in treiimenr eo 
that of ihe Buddha, Pt. XXIX, Ffg. z at far U the duphanoui ripples of [he rkarl and dhe soft n»del?kni of ihe brruts 
ate concerned. Gooiiaiindy trsueJ throughpUEp li does however fioi bebng to the phase of irmsitiofu 

The rdihvc chronobsy ^f the mda] Imifiot from Kurkdw and Nllandl (o the DevifiAla p^rioi is made 

clearer wfih the fieTp of Kane fCulpruria which have to be assigned to ihe pt e-HlEi ptfiod, not Ofiiy m liyllitaE. ^tiundi^ 
bigt alio Hpporttd by drcumitareiaJ evidence. 

It has frrr itj imhiig" potm tht Sarwir^ and Si^ya images fhim Dvulvadi mjeo 4 :kinBj ahovCi dared 
ih* cfie and ihe other aliq to be aingned to, the lair quarla' of the hrtWllh ezotury. Rcgardbf iione imagrs, 
lome frairaenii and iculpturet from Apht^, Sihar IJ, F, Fleet, Cix^ UE bsa'iptififliLxm Irkifti^arum. 
VoL l[l^ 200* iiacriE^ian ef Ailtyum,) >re miiomU* to » few yoa pttor ihsn the netnl httiflEi cf 
quetit PnbhtvkiL iA in the ofly levcniKi ef rive semnih eentuiy A. 0.; they u« tf h%h ,nd h*v* voy 
dnliiictiivi fealuTEi. Theie htjnwnli were inn by me in 1930 ilill in illil, the m t Cikrefnjnqe* the orin * VlfOu 
egtffC. They im poJhltJhBd «1 Hi. 3( *fid M cf ihe oaloSne of Mr. hJ. M_ ff 

Indian Stoknurtt, Brwua* 'ett.,' Verb. 193^, whete iKetr ej* n w™rfy todicUei ipp. la I t). The Vi^nu figUK 
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1 IfUtcd » the SCfyft Dwulvuiip ^ as nwnkUkrf go« and aIh 4n Lha In whic^ chitn cmt-mami of 

c&kKJEw cufU are Aawi, U. m aimcata [fwidlifu ypon dit «hcrtm of Eh* ihon mDd distiiialy ihapccj paiti. Boi 
whaHvcr tha plt>mJ type tu^esCKl, thif it u traiivd rhoiou^fy uaaJtdblry in itqne ir ifina] msTten tnorth The Viirw 
irnagfl* no doubt^ b of the uine fizni^ ai thal of Bilviina of DwapUa"! r«ifrv in NilaivA fFrtmh^ ^ eif^ R X>. 
Only ^ aewa of iravriy mma co have passed lower down. tUni b drs;ai£i«i furdiar o^^ h aoems lo rast n 
equal panx m ihe loini BTid In the dw. Sudi sliaN byi nsruBuyu U'VufottTUitom arc ttl dur midz^r tn the oot^s* of 
Pik and Sena toulpRttc* wHera tp^n towmidt the end, in the mpi of Runjiptla, iha laine type b rdied upon k b 
invested with one more and diffenent naEv iK. D. fiuiajFH Eatlmi Indian Sdlod of Meefiaevat Snolpninep FL bp od 

\^‘'h]1e die ramiber af careen tndian acadpiures of the lewemh and dihlh centuHa b yd ido imall to allow 
a muc pn£»e Imwkdie^ nefu^ fraturei are of ai much importance at the podiive cnev In the case of Idi pjoGr^xhil 
sAxv inu^ of the (Late tevenh ?) dxituiv fft. D. Smirtl PL Vll:, op, dtl an ki«t m« 5 , ard in the caae 
of Fnetil imaid of iha ci^nh 1?) century a cmbWl ilitordkf of wire^lte bbt iBemid Kjnn 3 M;ia, <jp. ch^ Rfl. 11) ^evaih 
C^ ali tTm of matter, ie^ die ntattiviniest of Etta icam, tr tha in^v^poanhlliidet of met-d tie stionfer In stddi casts 
dun die fdtTtiinf csfudty. 

No denomeuior in common, homw, can be fburd ^ oast and expression of the facet of ih« imafCa. 
The Guim doividve uui itb eanjtn vdson form the bale, bus on ihb midcui In aarnman, the Variukatt produce 

dlff^rait phjrfiognombs. A wide ranga of capr^iom dkdnitiishci ihe faces can orctJvrd widiin lhb one CMmy 
and a hi]f. TKb may ht {iue tP a rkhef and moie InrnindEatc cxpaience in ccHitpattsen widi Ptla physiogn^idB 
after Devap&ia^ when alnnsi every ^enenEion of leavei behind Its lypicaJ and ezeaielf^ly ^(pealed type, 

nuak4ilca h the end* Scilltf if yd viw attempt to fnd# iho jih not a jumm in Daquwi yd on« leUdvdy widely va3id 
amonipt these varifid fb^. that •^Infuiihd fhtrn ftom ihosc dl £)evapi.Vj age, it a, ihai dm vwigh£ of the Iwh whatever 
in shape or cmdane, seenrinsly rdsa in the heigbi of the eyes or chwfcbEHie, and ntH bweti juil as the vreighi of eJw 
body sevn^y ffbi jn the hejKi of the dtesi. 

Nearer than any nf ihesa tmapei to ihc Divapfk poop cf mdal figi™ b that of V^Svara {R XXVIlt Bg, Jh 
There b a reWden in dw tnodellina and the pavhy ippcan no Soo^r cxnitcd In the dwd t k if dilhaied dinxig^ 
the limbs of the fipms and impvd ki wei^w to avdy dicail d*n cf the otmie hsch of the throne* Hiihdu dm f^es. 
Irrespective of their reed-like swaying fcrwani and backward, snspenM as dwy appearedt ^we tcfcralib m tha venisib 
iiphdJ by, while itH-ped In^ their Own tnner Idb- Now dda seems dij^iied dvoughoux their af^iearance, and hs ffl^ay 
k Spread over ib* vlhami or the ftamboyant—and yei sFhnehow i:Eodiy--t»dt oF the throne wiih ib^Akakn, etc. These 
help to lay C3vt a power which inhabfti na only the ey^s, row almcid always open, and with a hypnotic 
bok» but also ihc Duny rconded Fprmi of die itela each laden with emiy. (Fisr Insii ihe ri^ hind n vkaiha 
mudri, cr ihe btus whh ihe booli, tha t^'s heid, di c scrpllwcrfe ^ the ^aitarts^ aroimii the halo^ the Kitvei ilui 
ctjii away frtan the irmbieUi on too, etoh 

The eye ki hi vearment irvaab the piydinSogaial proccif ihii kd to the pe^lasr ihapc which it k now f^oi. 
The upper eydid {^wpi in the centre ; diii, bti inrennifted curve, b tu^pshvi of ih« towoinB, i t, of dw ev^ deeper 
liking kiln the nw world* h t&MTfUtihed the lulf dosed ey« of icme of the imugei prior tis Dcvaplb tlB- XXKX^, 
Tkb drooping of die middle of the upper cye^ «prosdve oJ dw ijnfctna into ihe mner world, it nubnained even 
when tbe eye ^pem^ The cartyaig of the inner eepedenct outward la>it hue Ffpwd attBr4iofi w ihe light wfaJan 
the head' iVbga-Bhlfyi, lll,l J21, with the paipU blih up, lo that much af the vdilienesi of ibeeye^fJ iivwbk 
underneath ii. h has been ad&evcfd bf pulbr^ dcwwi die liWwr TuL The white Tnetal put Mr the cyv-bdl 
sbowj how iraerJional thb eiistt wu (cf_ ilm Bud^ ftem dhewad and Mamai ham N* Bengal, fr^ian Mmeum^ 
Calcutta^ Noi., 8147 and 9212-) The bmer iHitminaiioft b laid cpefir In the powerfd glance. 

b* Oavapala Imigee* 

The BalarUna firom Kurkihar, of the ninih year of Dtvapale, a atdf and cumbenome ^tsae of work not qtte 
flushed tiere iha n-ppff taft part above tha itrpeTir-hoad, vdrh the Itames and d^ flying Dwatal b lo doaely, end with 
k dt 9 Q ImHicieniV elCed to the Balarlptu Utm E^landl (Frwvdi, PI. Kh dated in tbc reign of Devapale, ihu 

the laUfT has to be COmuEted as Indtrif exampk- 

So hilly rounded b the Eitockllhni of thii l^une lhal b body and liitiln appeoir u if mflited from indek. Swefled 
and tightened ki Large undidalians the plaicb conJem carries a tvw wesgKtuwsi end ai much of it rests m iFw ^Oitb bs 

21 
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fstdef k the It HJiito the fiprs heivy wkh p^wer^ wf^ b umntuttkMed: n th» ilw dcvcte u b 

puHi m iimiutewa^j OKittfimtbn^ the !m^ of ihe fwL 

The A^l<akux^j» (PS. XXV][[« R|. 2) bdo^toilie uRio phiM j ilnvfer body and limbi do n« 
ihc new pobe djshibupod tfi kn«e« ihouldcr uid hip jointi. 

Of Ihe other Images g| thb phut ihti of $yimKlirl (PI. XXX) hflj tfiihUks umh the Buddha (PI XXDC, 2i 
(fl thfi tmiment of ih* body lod utmfyi. th* UtEcr ■omewhat hardened. The imiBi may bo of tho wBcat D«rya|;dJA 
period, whUe die crude imifle of Tfcr4 ntndina (PI. XXVItl. Bg. 4) mere H. XXVISI, B*. 2, and may be 

Aligned to the nme phue u ihe litior, L inwards ths end of Devtpilt^s rule. 

To thb kotr pSwK nf Devaplii'i rule iht uinduig Buddha im*se (PL XXXL Bgt I, B wixdd have 
to be e3lie7>ed. h hal O nobkr Amccedem in ihe jraishrig Buddh* from Njiudl (French, op. du PL XtID ; 
re r trEBtniem of imigH of ihh phflsev ko - Kr*mii«h, op. at. p. (20)^ The hnigo h rermrllahlo ^ ita 
upufAt pointed and beid wqih poirtlod kcb. d utniu a flame, But thii b noi the only |nnan« crf i metiJ 
Image of Buddha frnrrv ICuFfahAT with a fluH uynia^ Komvtr, ibe aonfc imag^ hom Kurldhar refemsd to on 
P' Til H equally dibnigiiidiod i liUer itona kna^t^. ii IW ind- Umse ef the two ilmnt hum 

Tetrawan, Khar, and IChtiEru, £ut Bengali (Xrairrriich, up. cit« fwle to Bg- ^3) have iW a ^knu finsfO 
the u|0^ OF iHt mesal jtnagei of the Suddba (mm Negaptiam, S. India, |2i>i ceimiryi a large number have 
Lha flame wllkh Imjel ebher frem sihe Ut^lja or the dlrtoly firm the head (fw klit., A. S. L A. ft- l937'2St 
PL XXXVIih. 

a- imegoe. 

The Buddha, Pl^ XXXL hg- 3^ ^anda midiuay in creatji»ziif fcwtweeiii XXXL Rgi E and one of ihe stone 
Imafei dated k the jw 3 of &3rAplIa dCramruEH. eii„ Fitf. Wh The imefw of R%aplkW ruk have the fealufri 
Erf ihfitr age and ihe thrw made by one wdEbnan (PI. XXXII) are equally indiferani k\ form and finkh. 

While im ^eat variance omdd be nobCtd in tha firm of mft lll or itflie S^wei of one phaitr ibf 
of ihe aieiae of meUJ Ellagei diffe# camidefably from iImb Jn POTK. Anund modeElinq ai wd| m 
t^liqut citi are lucd in prsdijsion lo yield the ridicat Lustre conlmiini whh the mimy and intmab 
between. The pre-Devaptl^ phare favours ihe luaer iruervah and (he metiE padj s^^urir^ used: ihn^ effect a 
subcvdinaie co ihn of the mam The DevapiJa unagel are more piofux> theyaSmosl fevtl al the detaikd 

JTietJ Wak of the background and not always il a maiEtrcd (PL XXVTfti Rg. 1). The type perrbn In the lendi 
ocnauty. A^Wward^ in chc cave of maial imaass, ihe moiif of ihe beck of ihe ifirone^ which Sabcaired ihough k was* 
had never been ernplt^ycd to ihe ejcctynon of other types, ■ g^ven up fgr a urufloJ ihipe nje^ive of the prabhAmanf^tla. 
and from ihr many aRdikectimm of SyTFibdCBl devkxs (Pl^ XXX. Fi*. t ; XWIV* 2}* Tlwt ie ■ 
whole, may ^her he perfmted and elaberiie with a IrweSler'i taae iB. XXXill* Bg. 5) or eUe ii imy ii?vH as a 
firnjnd on whidi flgurct and asmp cm be applied XXXiVj Fig. % The umflauiun. of the bacti of the 

image Iren nne gkamini tneiatlk surface whether pJjJn Ot froata—though not lhe Onjy type—, leemi to be leading. 
In other images [ftangpuf) where n»ft the bsefe is cut away arOL^ the main figure, difewnly in vukHv iraagn, 
lha outline ytt ttmaim utibroken. as k had bean in many insurudea In ihe la^e^Dwapik jkiaie. fu vdet^ howeiw. 
*Jt quite ttra#ij and th(te k as imiob rigooi ki tbcin as Sn tlia figutti whkdi they auroutiiL 

The crowned BudcHiap FL XXXlfl, Fi^. 2^ Appears lo be anierkr lo the daifcl imafc^ B- XXXIEL U by Haifa 
century appro Minutely, There b largcn^st in iti convenlJcin md offlse of lhat oorattucted outline and uEUedkig modeBlng 
tsf Ihe dated namplei. The gbtfutive aial iky pTauingof the fotih li the ef>5 of the (conuau ihc fw mo«. 

me™, whatever ifw techracaJ ueatmem, as m Pk XXXjXr h^- I ; XXXI. Rg. n StMdf* as a (naif, neanr to the Gupta 
idbm of ihe Suhangui) ima;^ poina into the future SPl. XXXV)* whne Ihe Rtds ftf the end of Che dhrtl apgKir as 
a part^fneehanum b jha eewuiiafi of ihe whula. The uttanVi in lha latter m: need not be ccwrpaMd wWi the ueatmcH 
ofiherobewW k cHnai lo ihe of Figs. I and 2> R. XXK, h order to i« tful k h nc* as a teamp^ 

^as a welco™in«if fW ihenuto sklH, that p^el ndge^-PM the cpaddks^^h engraved pattern, 
beiwean them m ipplied to a now once fniee; (cf* KjamriKh, op. at. p. 124) nia||«bl. modcUmg. TH, tmane 

Khaeirpana ™ge, de^ed In the 42 ^ yet/ of Rimaplli (B.^ 
^at fn V. by. Of this Uit creative pkue, b ak, iha-Bhaiiava^ R XXXVI; tuclher mttal i m.^ of ^Bh* W 
from Rangpur, InOan Mutcum* CdE^tu, N. S.^ No. 2252 * 
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The dAiBfl niaitpcum known hkiherti^ ve tisiied below* The dm ire caJcuIiied on the ftf H* C. Ri^'t 
Dynu^ HoiOvy ^ Northern lu£e« p, 78C* 


1. 

SodptuKt dom Apht«^. ££her 

Haefamjuieck CodkcbOfir CatiJciBtH^ Pk 5|» 32 


2* 

Setwi^ from Dculv^ TVpcrt Dot*; 
Deca Muuom 

N* K. Bhutawil, kamofiaphy of Buddhas and 
Brahmankaj Sculpturea in the Deem Muasrm, 
P* 203, PI LXX 

0*^79-^ 


St3r^ el Cenjdimudi } from Dkeidv^dl 

173, a ux* 

E*fr79ui6i3* 

4< 

5. 

SOty^ Vi^^ii.^ fihm (ram Bodh^yfr Incdefl 

MtactiflwCftlo nni;26lh yur of Dhenne{rUei 
BeLerlmj from Kurkiher, Peou. Huseum | 

R 0* Banerji Eairsn bidon School of 
Mediaeval SmlpCWt Pi Ji a 

e. T95L 


fth ywof DmpiU 

PL XXVIR Rg. 1 

c B24. 

6^ 

BiUrtiiiK, Kuvm* Hxrid finm NAWidi# 

Banok Pi L b; French* Tha Ait of the Pd 



NikndL Mwcum { men of Dmp4le 

Emiwe. Pk X-Xlt 

t 815-854 

9, 

SjiAmi Tin frorti Hih^, Sihij; Pwim 

French* ^ Pt, IX | Kramrbch* PiU and 



MuKum j 35(h yiu gf OfiniAk 

Sena Sculpeurei 6 


l&ll. 

2 of Buddhe bun Biheri ;Udck94<^^cn) 


iZ 

IraOm MidAim, 3rd >tw^ of 

Buddhft i4mki| the dephict. 
ahtr ^ Ciktioe 

c-B5«f9 

J5. 

4ih yw df Mehendnplie {Gufj^r* 

Difavuifep on A. sore fleb^ Utra^vl,: 

E,aiiic 

9W 

S4* 

8th year of Mabcndreiikle 

Suddh^ ii Gmmiyft 

a, 22 

oher9(30 

15* 

9lh yw of Mahcndrepale 

Khadlnivtni iT&ri,) Ukhuni Hwiribe#; 

B., PLIlLd. „ «. . 

alter 

Id. 

9th year of MahcndriipiJia 
f^iil with Kinhkeya, 

Uddoi^jipota, Bibt/; ^ahitya Pttnpad. 

a,p|. IV,b:r^^ F1.XX. „ 

after 9GJ 

1749* 

Cakuiti; 94th year of Nmya^piU 

2 Hnago of m GfKikt% «ni Umi Mehekara^ 
from Kuiiihar* Patu MkBeufn t 

a, PI, III. i. b. „ 

e* 911 

30, 

32nJ yw cf RihapiU 

PeieaaL from KuiIqW, puna Muaezim { 

VL XXXII „ „ 

t 9S^ <Tr 

2L 

of lUjyeiiAia 

Vlfjjkarl fnafn ; Celmitta Muttum { 

a xxxtv, t. „ 

0*911-935 


ISyeer DfOopili n 

a, PI. IV,.. 

c. 935 

22* 

Pedestal at Bodhgayi : reign of Copila If 

B,.PI..IV,o. 

935993 

33* 

Vip^ from B«c{hauim; ooUcartiitn of Bara 
Theiur of Tripura; 

fr,. n XX>^ i 


24- 

4£h year of Mah^il* 

Doerjamb from Nllandlri Infran Maraeum | 

a. PI. IV, d. ... 

iL m 


Mth iw of Mihlfdla 

a. Pi. VI *. 

c. 1003 

2S* 

2d. 

Buddha* SodhfuySj 1 tth year of Mahiplli 
Cundi* Kurklwr^ Palm Muteum i 

a, p, 22 . 

t 1003 

27* 

31it year of Mehipila 

Lep ani pedsiZal of BuddhtS imafe^ 

PI, XXXIV, Rg. 2 „ 

c xm 


(rom Banarett Straiih Mufnnn 

B,p,xv. 

c. um 


• Tb« ibiduti ^uroADlq^ of the HUu vmith with dlflereftf ivlhcrt. Ri]y*|)ik efc. lo C. lUy, ftiled fnm 
0*911^15 t^.pp ?!)• 
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29. Cfwnvd Byddhii KurWiiri Fumi Ml£1«uri i 


» 

3rd^olVrgr^UfAblU 

BiiiifliK fm Bihar. IhHia Mmw ; 

flXX]II.Ftl „ 


c. 1058 

* 

3a 

I3(h year of Vt^aha^lk tH 

Ciaynmi from ICi^Uhir, Puno 

B.PLV.*. 


a, J0€9 

JU 

Mumm: L9lh year of VtraHip&U fil 
Khii&u^AiH Tlr&.TiArami9 | Jncfiin MmsuiQii, 

PLXXXiV,Ri.J “ 

■r¥ 

& 1074 

31 

Calcutta f 2pd yw cf RlmipiU 

Khaufpa^ CmitfTvtu ; CaJcoita Muacym ; 



e. 1086 

33* 

42cif{ ymt of Bixnap^a 

PftrviC?# Pama MuKuna i 

B,R.V,b. 

•■la 

& Il3fi 

M. 

M year cf Ku^tailAbi 
fodatMl, imyria^p ; 


*** 

0. H33 

35, 
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A BRONZE VESSEL FROM CENTRAL ASIA 


■y W. NORM AN BROWN 


A bronze vessel, apparently from Centra) Asia, acquired by the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Museum of Art from the Heeramaneclt Gaffcries in 1931^ The piece had 
previously been published by Dr, A. K. Coomaraswamy as "An Indian Bronze Bowl"*, 
but a number of points which I shall mention induce me to believe that it comes from 
Turkestan. 

The vessel is shaped like a shadow bowl, being 13,4 cm in width and 4 cm in 
depth (PI. XXXVII, Fig. 2), but it is very tippy; while around the inside of the top is a 
narrow lip that would interfere with drinking or pouring, and K could hardly have 
been used for hokltng any liquid. It b therefore unlikely that it was made to be a 
bowl. The outside is copiously engraved (PI. XXXVII, Fig. I) and the inside contains 
a small engraved medallion (see line drawing p. 86). The characteristic features of the 
design on the outside ate the seven medallions containing a hon and six small boys or 
Yak^s, dre acanthoid decorative filler between the medallions, and the border of 
swans with lotiK rhizome. The inside decoration consists of two swans with inter¬ 
twined necks, holding in their beaks lotus stalks. The Yak^a boys are winged and 
naked except for scarves. Three of the six are musicians with drums and lute 
one is drinking from a cup, and two are dancing, evidently the scene is <»ie of joDity, 
as frequently illustrated in Indian scenes of Y^I^R^ The six are in three parrs, with 
the members of each pair being face to face. 

When Dr. Coomaraswarny published this bowl, he was not aware that it had 
come to America with a group of Chinese objects', and that it was actually enclosed 
in a modem Chinese box especially made for it Hence, on noticing its many Indian 
features, he tentatively suggested a provenance of western India. AH the separate 
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major elements of the design can be duplicated In fndran art, including the vegetation 
motifc, the dancing boys, the swans with mtertwlncd necks, the musical instruments, 
and even some of the minor dements, such as ihc stighdy protrading eye of the 
human figures,^ But the entire composition has no known close parallel in India, 
and at feast one minor element, namely, the treatment of the boys' hair, seems unusual 
for India. On the contrary, the larger composition can be excellently porallded in 
objects discovered in Turkestan, where Indian inRuence has been very strong, and the 
treatment of the boys' hair is also characteristic there. 

Most of the separate elements ate already known in Central Asia. The naked 
yakp boys appear, for example, in a painting on canvas brought back from yar- 
Khoto near Turfan, and now kept in the Museum fuer Voelkcrkunde, Berlin, where it is 
No. (Turfan) II, y, 69. This is an excellent picture of the goddess Hariti surrounded 
by playing children, and done on a fairly large scale—the canvas measures 35 cm. 
by 50 cm ’ The fundamental motivation of the scene is, of course, Indian, but the 
costume of KSnti and the obliquity of the human eyes, as poirtted out by the late 
Dr. von Le Coq, are Uigur, and he therefore dates it not earlier than the beginning 
of the seventh century. The hair of the boys is like that of our bronze. The 
acanthoid motif, ktrown ui many parts of India and in Persia, appears In Central 
Asia*. The slightly protruding e^'e appears at BdmtySn, probably during the fifth and 
sixth century,* and at Dandan Uiltq before the eighth century.* The hair of the boys 
and the wings appear at the Mit^n site.* and so too the swans holding foliage in 
their beaks'. 

But the strongest evidence of a Central Aslan provenance for our bronze 
lies In the decorabon of a painted (or lacquered or varntshed) wooden box now kept 
at the Louvre, Paris, brought back from Soubachi near Koutchar (Turkestan) by the 
Pdlioi Mission in 1906—09, and illustrated on PI. XXXVIII of this article from 
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photographs kindly supplied by the management of the French Goverament Museums,’ 
This small box b in an excellent state of preservation, because, unlike the other E>oxes 
found by that expediuon, it was not buried directly in the earth, but had the double 
protection of a hide and a pottery receptade. There is a small area of decomposi* 
tion on the lid, which has been slightly patched. The colour of the box is predo¬ 
minantly bright red, with leaves and figures in green, the outlines in yellow. In the 
centre top of the lid and at four places on the sides are the Ttmains of leather straps, 
perhaps meant for hanging. In the design we have the grouping of seven medallions 
(PI. XXXVfll, Fig. I) as in our bronre, although the central one is a flower, presuma¬ 
bly a conventionalised lotus.* in the six outer medallions are dwarf, or boy, Yakfas, 
wiring garments that look like a kind of cloak, with one of the boys pbying a harp 
and another a drum, a third holding a crooked stick like the "hockey sticks" of the 
Turfan canvas painting, a fourth clapping his hands, and the remaining two dancing. 
The Yak fas lack the wings appearing on our brojire, and in addition to the forelock 
of hair they wear curls on the temples. The swans appear, as on our brome, but 
not with a lotus rhizome. The acanthoid vegetation ornament is used on the side 
of the box (P). XXXVIII, Fig. 2), All told, the parallelism b very close, and it seems 
indicated that the bronze and the Louvre box come from the same milieu. The Louvre 
piece b dated by Professor Pclliot at "about 800 A. D." and a guess of the same 
date seems reasonable for the Pennsylvania Museum piece. 

The Louvre box may also possibly fumtsh a clue to the purpose of tHe bronze. 
Professor Pelliot says that the box was used as a repository for a monk s ashes. 
Our bronze, so hard to consider as a "bowl", may be only the lid to a box, of 
difiercut shape from the Louvre box but possibly intended for a similar use. The 
suggestion is pbusible but not certam, 

m 

k is also possible that both the Louvre box and the Pennsylvania Museum 
bronze should be related to the Turfan cloth painting for an explanation of the cult 
significance of the design. The Turfan piece ,b definitely assoc'mted with the 
goddess Harid, formerly a demoness who was converted from the eating of 
children to becoming their patron deity. Her woiship is very common in Buddhist 
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countries*, and representations of her and her children are auspicious. Here a^in the 
suggestion is plausiWe, but without finality. 

Our bronee is rare, not only for Central Asia but also for India. Engraved 
nwtal pieces front those regions are few for so early a period. In its design and 
>^gDrous execution it is entirely Indian, hut front the Indian point of view it ba 
coloniar, constituting an addKionaf bit of testhnony to the well-known penetration 
of C^tra! Asia by Indian, chiefly Buddhist, culture. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF STUPA SYMBOLISM 


BVANAGAHIKA SRAHMACARl OOVINDA 

1. Or^Tn of the Buddhist stupa, 

'^nterevcr Buddhism has flourished it has left its visible traces in fomt of 
monutnents which have their origin in the tumuli of prehistoric times. These tumuh 
were massive structures in form of hemispheres, cones, pyramids and shnibr 
plain stereometrkal bodies which contained the remains of heroes, saints. Icings 
or other great personalities. 

In India the more or less hemispheric form, as we hnowitfrom the ^rst Buddhist 
stupas or caftyas (p. 95 Figs. I, 3), has been the prevalent type of such monuments. 
That they were erected for great rulers (cakkavatU) in pre-Buddhistic times according 
to the oldest Aryan traditioi^—perhaps in conncctiotr with the prehistoric nordk 
Kurgans—is to be seen from DIgha Nikaya XVI, 5, where the Buddha mentions in his 
conversation with Ananda that "at the four cross roads they erect a cairn to the king 
of kings." 

The Buddha proclaims that the same honour should be given to the Awakened ^ 
Ones and to their true disciples. 

"As they treat the remains of a kmg of kings, so, Ananda, shcmld they treat 
the remains of the Tathagata. At the four cross roads a cairn should be erected 
to the TathSgata. And whosoever shall there place garlands or perfumes, or paints, 
or make sahitation there or become in its presence calm in heart that shall birg be to 
them for a proRt and a joy. 

The men, Ananda, worthy of a cairn, are four in number. Vhich arc 
the four ? 

A Tatha^ta, an Able Awakened One, is worthy of a cam One awakened 
for himself abne (Pacceka-Buddha] is worthy of a cairn, a true hearer of the 
Tathagata is worthy of a cairn. . 
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And on account of what circuin^nce, Ananda, b a Tathdgata, an Able 
Awalcened One (or 'a Pacceica Buddha/ etc.) worthy of a carm ? 

At the thought, Ananda, "This is the carm of that Able Awakened One*^ (or 
This is the calm of that Pacceka Buddha ctc)^ the hearts of many shall be made 
cahn and happy | and since they had calmed and satisfied their hearts, they will be 
reborn after death, when the body has dissolved, in the happy realms of heaven. It 
is on account of this circumstance, Ananda, that a Tathagata, an Able Awakened 
One (or a Pacceka Buddha, etc.,) is worthy of a cairn," (Transl, by Rhys EJavids 
in Vol. Ik, Dialogues of the Buddha.) 

In this way the Buddha gives a new meaning to the stiipas. They are no longer 
intended to be the abodes of souls or spirits or mere receptacles of magic substances 
as in prehistoric times, but memoitals which should remind later genetations of the 
great pioneers of humanity and inspire them to follow their example, to encourage 
them in their own struggle for liberation and to make their hearts "calm and happy". 

Thus the caitya is elevated from the service of the dead to the service of the 
living. Its meaning does not remain centered in the particular relics, or the particuktr 
personality to whom those remains belonged, but in tlmt higher actuality which was 
realized by the Holy Ones, The Buddha does not say ^a stupa should be erected 
for me or for my disciples' but 'for the Awakened CJnes and their dtsc^les'. 

Thus the stapas did not become objects of hero worship but symbols of 
nibbana, of ilium inatkm. 

In this connection H may be mentioned that some of the old stupas were 
covered from top to bottom with small triangular recesses for Oil bmps, so that 
the whole monument could be illuminated and appeared as one huge radiating dome 
of light. 

The univcfsalrty of the principle of enlightenment (bodht) and the boundlessness 
of the Enlightened One who has surpassed the limits of individuality^ who is deep 
and immeasurable like the ocean this universality is expressed in the cosmic 
symbolism of the stflpa. Its main clement, the cupob. in fact, imitatrs 
the infinite dome of the all embracing sky which Includes both, destruction and 
creation, death and rebirth. The early Buddhists expressed these principles by com¬ 
paring the cupola of the stOpa to the water bubble and the egg (anda) 
as the symbol of latent creative power (as such 'amja' was also a synonym for the 
universe in the oldest Indian mythology), while the kiosk oi altar-like structure 
(hanniki) which rose on the summit of the cupola (p. 95), symbolised the sanctuary 
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enthroned above the woiM, beyond death stkI rebirth. Nepalese stfipas, which in 
many respects have preserved archaic futures, decofate the harmilci with painted 
human eyes, thus su9ge5tins a human figure in the posture of meditadon hidden in 
the stQpa t the crossed legs in the base, the body up to the shoulders in the 
hemisphere, the liead in the harmlks. This also corresponds to the psycho^physio-* 
logical doctrine of the cahras or centres of psychic force, which are located one 
above the other in the human body and through which consciousness develops in 
ascending order; from the experience of material sense>objects through that of the 
immaterial worlds of pure mental objects, op to the supramundanc consciousness 
(lokuttara'Clttam) of enlightenment which has its base in the crown cakra of the 
head (sahasrara cakra). The latter would correspond to the harmika, 

Tbe symbolism proceeds in two lines, the cosmic and the psychic t they 
find their synthesis tn the psycho-cosmic image of Man, in which the physical elements 
and laws of nature and their spiritual counterparts, the ddfererrt world planes (loka) 
and their corresponding stages of consciousticss (bkiya cittani) as well as that what 
transcends them (lohuttaia-cittam) have their place. That such ideas go back to the 
earliest pieriods of Indian history can be seen From representations of the Jain world 
system in the shape of a human figure. 

The altar-shaped harmika on the summit of the cupola was crowned by one 
or mopE honorific umbrellas of Stone and served, in accordance with its symbolical 
importance, as a receptacle of relics ) in pre-^Buddhistk: times these were buried most 
probably in or under the massive and more or less flattened stone hemisphere or its 
(round) terrace-like base if such a one existed. The resemblance of the harmika to 
a sacrificial altar is perhaps not unintentional, because the Holy One, instead of 
sacrificing other beings, sacrifices himself to the world. As the Buddha teaches : 
There is only one sacrifice which ts of real value, the sacrifice of our own desires, 
OUT own "self'.' The ultimate form of such a sacrifice is that of a Bodhtsattva 
who renounces even nirvana until he has helped his fellow-beings to find the path 
of liberation. 

From the standpoint of the sacrificial alter also, the Uter idea, which 
compares the harmiks with the clement of fire, gets a new signifkance. Even 
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the eyes on the hatmiki of Nepalese stilpas Irt Into this symborism, because 
according! to the Tantfas, fife (agnt) corresponds to the eye (faculty of viston, 
also of inner vision). 

The stupas were surrounded by great stone fences (vedika) originally niadc 
of wood, as their architectural character indicates, separating the sacred place from 
the profane world. Most of them were decorated with auspicious signs in order 
to ward off evil influences and to prepare the minds of the worshippers before 
entering the sanctuary. Four beautifully carved gates, (torana), the climax of the 
decorations of the fence, opened towards the four quarters of the world, emphasizing 
the universal spirit of the Buddha Dharma, which mvltes all beings with the call: 
come and sec T The inner space, between the fence and the sffipa, and the circular 
terrace (medhl) at the basis cf the cupola were used as pradak^na patha for 
i^listic circumambubtion in the direction of the sun's course. The orientation 
of ^ gates equally corrcspoirds to the sun's course, to sunrise. lenith, sunset and 
nadir. As the sun ilhtmiiuitcs the physical world, so does the Buddha illuminate the 
^iritual world. The eastern toraiMi represents his birth (buddha-fati), the southern 
his CTfightenment (sambodbij, the western his 'setting in motion the wheel of the 
Uw {dhamraacakkapavattana) or the proclamation of his doctrine, and the northern 
his final tiberati^ (parinibbana). 

The entraiKes were built in such a way that they appear in the ground-plan as 
Uk fair arms of a svastika (p. 95, Fig. 2), which has its centre in the relic shrint on 
the top of the hemisphere in other words; in place of the cosmic centre, 
vhkh according to ancient Indian ideas, was mount Meni with the tree of divine life 
and of knowledge (m Buddhism the Bodhi tree), there stood the Buddha, the 
Fully Enlighlencd One. who realized that knowledge in his own life. 


tl. Stages til the development of the stupa in India and Ceylon. 

h ^ intetesting to see how closely the architectural development folbws the 
spiritual growth of the Buddha Dharma. The early schoob of Buddhbin are mainly 
realistic. They are sttl) under the influence of the historical personality of the 
Buddha. The fact that he lived in this world, as a human being and attained his 
aim in this earthly life, is still tn the foregioond and urges them to imitate his 
career. Their mind b directed on the practical fulfilment of fus precepts 
and the monastic rules as given by his first disciples. The Vinaya stands in the 
centre of their attention t to them the kfie here is more rntportant than the life to 
come, the empirical world more actual than the worlds beyond, the obfects of 
perception have comparatively more reality than the perceiving subfcct: concentration 
and pacification of the mind are the highest virtuesi. 

The original elements of the stupa speak the same bngitage if we anafyse 
them from the psychological point of view. The grotmd'plan and starting principle 
of the stapa b the circle, the symbol of concentfation. As a three-dimensional 
form the stupa is essenrially a hemisphere i rt represents the principle of 
concentration In a higher dimension which docs not only co-ordinate the forces of 
erne plane but creates an equdibrtum of all the forces concerned, a complete relaxation 
of tension, the harmony of coming to rest srithiri oneself. Every point of the 
surface is equally related to the centre, gets its meaning and its importance from 
there, immune against external mfluencmi or disturbances, combining concentration and 
restfuhess. 

The earliest stiipas did not attain the shape of a perfect hemisphere but 
rather of a spheric calotte fp. 95,Fig.f) which, together with the cubic hatmikd structure 
on its crown, produced an earth-drawn effect The cube by Virtue of its own 
inherent principle of resistance, inertia or heaviness deprives the spheric contour of its 
abstract cu transcendental efieci, fust as the early Buddhbts telectcd 
transcendental problems and metaphysical speculations, contenting themselves 
with the empirical world. But this was not a narrow or matErialistic 
contentment. According to the Buddha's teaching, the empirical world! 

does not denote a constant factor but something that grows and expands its 
limits according to the growth of our mbid and experience so that even what wt 
call metaphysical may come into the range of the physical and cmptricaL The 
higher jhjnas for instance, and the worlds corresponding to them are ttans* 
24 
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t^denta! only to those who have not experienced them. For the Buddha 
they are part of the empirical world. His anti-metaphysical attitude b not a 
negation of higher realHk* but, quite on the contrary, an affirmation of the possibility 
to attain them, which would be precluded if people wouM content themselves with 
^tdtectual ctefinitions and speculations* 

This also shows tk limits of rationalism, which has been declared the main 
feamre of dw early Buddhists by mbinterpretation of their realistic and empiric 
iMdenctcs. They accepted 'ratio' as a means erf expression or an approach to 
the Dharma but never as the ultimate principle for the attainment of enlightenment. 

This we have to keep in mind if we call the archaic type of stOpas realistic 
• specially the last term b well to be distinguished from' 

earth-bound. AI these terms are to be regarded as synonyms of experience, as 

to speculatron, transcendentalism, philosophic idcalbm, etc. The architectural 
1!"*^ cowsponds exactly to the spiritual connection of the 

B^dhist with the earth as the foundation ofhb experience, as the firm grourvd on 
which, ever conscious, the structure of his life and thought is erected. 

g vjty, ^ddhism ^ rc-installed the life here in its legitimate rights. Man creates 
hB own hells and his own heavens, then to wart? Wty should one not 

^in right rww to bring down the heaven into this life here ? Thus the true Buddhist 
^nds with both h« feet firmly planted on the earth, without a glance towards 
neaveniy rewards and delights, solely bent upon liberation. 

o( louchin, tJ* jiound wlikl, ha, bacomc 
one th. cbaracierolK: fenorc of Sjlyamunl, the hiitofieal Buddha (and this not 

ofifc L™”" J* 'l! of Ite an:hak fhistortcal-) type 

a nt aXtslt””' i" 

ThoK Khoob which centered round the Iradittoa of the hblotical Budrik. 
naturally ptererwd the archaic type of the nilpa , not only on accouat of th«- 
conreivahvism, but tnainb becuuse thb type of architecture was the won adequate 
enpre«,on of therr nrentafity and their relisiqu, ideal ^ 

f s^iisrng that Cey'lon as the country of Vinaya and as the home 

rfoncofthec^ox schoob of «rty Buddhism Ire. abnost perfect^ 

Ae on,,n.l shape of Ac stOpa. The nronumentel dagoba, of AnuraSirp!;^ 
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for instance (pp. 96,97), which were built in the period between the third centwy 
B. C. and the third century A.D., and even those of Polonitaruva, which ate as [ate 
as the twelfth century A.D^ (p, 98, Fig. () do not essentially differ from their Indian 
prototypes, in Sanchi and Barhut The cupola has retained its dominating importance 
in ibe shape of a pbin hcmi^hcie : the haimika in some cases is even decorated 
in the old Indian fashion, imitating the structure of a laifing (vediks), which originally 
surrounded the altar-ftkc rdic shrine. But the honoiiffc umbrellas on top of it have 
changed into a more architcctuial form. They appear as an elongated cone with 
a number of horiiontai notches, or rings, progressively diminishing towards the summit 

It seems that the idea of the honorifk umbrellas, which were held parallel 
one above the other as the Insignia of royalty, had been fused with the idea of the 
tree of life on the summit of mount Meru or the tree of enlightenment which 
stands in the correspondittg centre of the Buddhist world. In fact, die tatter idea 
seems to have overgrown ffnally the first one, for in bter times the honorifk 
umbrella was actually fixed above the cone, thus showing that the cone was 
not regarded as a set of umbrellas. Fintbcrmore it is expbined in later 
scriptures that the different strata of the cone correspond to certain psychic 
faculties or stages of consciousness on the way to enlightenment and to their 
respective world'planes. This goes well with the symbol of the world-tree on 
the axis of the universe, representing the higher worlds which spread one above 
the other in innumciable planes beyond the summit of the sacred Mere like' the 
branches of a gigantic tree. 

The relation between the hemisphere and the socle has become closer. The 
substructure is no longer sharply separated from the cupola so as to form a terrace 
for circumambulation, but it is composed of several (generally three) projecting rings^ 
each a little narrower than the lower one. In this way the continuity of the 
general outline of the stupa is not all at once interrupted, but the dynamic 
power of the main curve is gradually broken in the ''cascades' of the sock and Hnally 
arrested in the basic step. The basis has lost its indqrendent importance and has 
become ptart of the greater body of the dome- 

I2ai lings (vedika) of the Sanchi type have not been preserved in Ceylon, though 
there was a kind of an enclosure or demarcation of the sacred pbee around the 
monument ser^nng as .circumambubtory path (pradak^ina patha). The oldest 
Stupa of Ceylon, the Thflparama ddgoba, which goes back to the times of 
Asoka (271—131 B. C) has its pradalt$in3 patha on an elevated round 


platform which* together with the wonutnent seems to have been protected by 
a roof. There ate stil) two coacentric rows of stone pilfers, the inner 
ones higher than the outer ones. » that there can be hardly any doubt about tbdr 
function. Even nowadays we can find 'roofed' dSgobas in Ceylon, for instance at 
Danbadeniv-a (westward from Polgahawela) and Gadafedcniya near Kandy. But 
in aj[ these cases the dSgobas are of small dimen^ons. The ThOpardma d^goba 
too, according to the prt^rtions of the stone pilfers, roust have been much smaller 
onginaify, and we can not take its present shape as representative of the oldest stOpa 
^architecture in Ceylon. 

The platforms of the other oW stilpas at Anuradhapuia, like Mirisvetj, Guvan- 
vdt. jetavana, Abhayagiri etc. (which arc to be dated from the second to the fet 
century B. C.) were quadtangular, the sides corresponding to t)je four chief points of 
the compass as m the case of die toranas. But in place of the latter theie were 
four small shrines or altars annexed to the base of the ddgoba. These shrines are 
also to be found at the main dagobas of Polonnamva. 

The modem Sinhalese ddgoba (p,98,Fig.2) on the whole remains true to the ori¬ 
ginal character of its prcrfeccssors. The several elements of the structure, however, enter 
into more intimate relations with one another and merge into one organized whok. 
The hemisphere grows into a bell and acts as a mediator between the base and the 
crowning structure so that these parts enter into closer lefetion with its plastic body. 

This fusion of aichitectuTal elements coincides with the progressive organisation 
of the Buddhist doctrine and its tradition, in a solid system which is workwJ out In 
commentaries and subcoramentartes, leaving no gap imRHcd. The old teaching has 
been preserved carefully, but new feyers of thought and explanatory work, not 
excluding scholastic speculation, have crystallised around the kernel and hove jtven It 
a smoother, well oi^nfecd surface, rfch in details but simplrficd as a whole. 
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"ThiJpesu t i r a m 
kfta paflea-bhS^m/ 
Gunam pamdnaiii 
tribhaga - tu^am/ 
Ghanjdkdra -f|}»ata> 
kSram/ Bubbulakaia 
-d hSnyakam; Padmd 
•kSi^mbala* - s a | 
vjdham./ Tbupesu 
tSram k]ta-panca 
-bh^gam/ Gu^m 
pam3^rii catiivfsa 
-bhagain/ Trimab- 
paficardhaka-* garb* 
bham a;tam/Catu$* 
suiako^tha - yuga- 
rddha • yugmam/ 
Sasfaitta - kuntam 
pui;^i iddha^chatram/ 
Vadanti catab mu- 
tiihtb puiai»ib<'' 



0»-|h' ^d 


®-fh=^d - 

e H4RKIKA 




KAeftAELtA 


KOTA ( 6 ) 


DEVATA / ^ \ 
KOTUVA' * 


HATARAES 


According to these verses which are quoted by H. Parker, Ancient Ceylon 
p. 53(3, one has to dn^e the width of the stOpa into five parts. Three of them 
represent the height of the cupob, which has six types; befl-shape, waterpot-shape, 
bubble*shapc, heap-of*paddy-shape, lotus-shape and Ndfi-fnjit-shape. The height of 
the dSgoba is divided into 24 parts • five and a half of them are counted for the three 
basal rings or ^garUnds" (trimab), eight for the cupob {garfabha, fit '"womb''), a 
couple and a half for the quadrangular enclosure (catussuxakojtha), i. e, the harmika, 
two for the base of the spire, the last six for the spire, and again half a unit for the 
umbrella. In Parker's opinion one and a half parts should be counted for the base 
of the spire, because summing up all the other items, including half a unit for 
the chatra only, one and a half parts remain. But the verse simply mentions 
a 'pair (yugmam) at diis pbee and the term sasi^nta, the 'last ax" indicates 
that the half unit for the umbrelb is an additiona) one (the word 'pu^' itself 
26 
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emphasises tbe additionar character). The modem practice supports my vkw, 
as it counts two parts for the base of the spire, knvmq out the unrbmJla, which 
shows that the chatra was not regarded an essential part of the ddgoba. 

The main proportions of the dagoba can be expressed in the followmg way t 
The herght of the cupola, which is three-fifth of the diameter of its groundplan, 
T^resents orw-third of the height of the entire building, and is equal to the height of 

t^ spire (including Its base) and to the height of the threefold base (trimalal plus 
that of the harmilta. 


As tf^ proportions generally do not agree with those of the archaic 
CeyjOT^ dagobas, the rules of the verses quoted above cannot go back to 
prc-Chtistian times, but according to Parker there are sufficient reasons to say 
that they are not later than the fifth century A. D, 


Nevertheless there Is a fundamental principle which reveals itself as well in the 
original proportions of the stupa as in the later measurements. As we can see from 
summary, the h^-number in the vertical composition of the dflgoba is three. 
This IS not a mere accident but it is characteristic even of the earliest Buddhist monu- 

Tt L c ” and kiosk, 

of which the cupola was three times the height of the basis,-thc railing as well as 

the toianas were formed by three bars, or aichitiavcs, of purely symbolical 
meaning, corresponding to the Buddhist trinity : Buddha, Dhamma, Sangfia. 

The three is characteristic for the dimension of space, the four characterises 
the r^ston on the plane, the second dimension. It appears in the ground-plans 
^ the four gates, four main places of worship, four-cornered platforms, four 
staircases, finally as lour-or dght-corncrecl substructures. 

If we see die Buddha-Dharma as a spiritual building, wc can find a similar 
tendency ; to d^ebp at the same time in two directions or dimensions which 
penetrate each oth^, Tlw one may be called the individual one, the other the 
universal one, Therr reUtionship is like that of plane to space. The individual 
one corresponds to the plane, the unrversal one to space. 


The individual principle is bound up with morality and ethics. It is the 
foundation, the spiritual ground-plan, on which the 'verticar development into the 
f - 'lT ^ universal aspect of the Dharma is based. Just as the 

Mr wtte promment principle in the architectural ground-plans of Buddhist monu- 
ts, this number prevails also among the ethical categories or individual aspects 
an conditions of truth in the Buddhist doctrine r as for instance, the four nobfe 
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truths, the eightfold path, the four foundations of mindfulness (sati-patth^na), the 
four great efforts (sammappadhina), the four fundamental (or sublime) medita¬ 
tions (appamaflridya : 'lllinritable' state of mind), the four trances (jhina ; 4 in rtlpa, 
4 in arOpa), the four psychic powers (iddhipada), etc. 

The universal aspect of the Dharma which I compared to the dimen^n of 
space. Is c)q3Tessed by categories in which the number three prevails in the same 
sense as in the vertical development or composition of Buddhist architecture. 
There are, for instance, three universal pbnes or conditions of conscious existence ; 
kSmaloka, rQpaloka and arOpaloka » three principles of life or universal characteristics 
(lakkhana); ankca, dukhha, anatt^ t three fundamental motives (hetu) : lobha, dosa, 
moha (and their opposites) t three principles of action (iit the broadest sense) i 
kamma, vipaka, kriyd t three principles of existence: pafisandhi, bhavaAga, cuti. 
Just as the third dimerrsEon can not exist without the second, or an elevation apart 
from its ground-plan so are all these categories Insq^arable from the individual and 
yet they go beyond it They arc universal in the sense of inherent prhiciples or laws. 
Though being part of our subjective experience they belong to tfie 'objective side' of 
life, i.e., they exist whereever life exists, while the other categories, which I called 
individual and cthica!, are to be acquired or perceived by the Individual as they do 
not exist in Tt automatically* It is only from this point of view that a distinction 
between 'individual' and 'universal' can be made here, but not in the sense of 
mutual exclusiveness. In a more general sense any state of mbid which overcomes 
the limits of individuality may be called universal, as for instance the 'a^^manfia^'a's, 
but H is ndtber a constant factor of consciousness nor a universal function or 
principle of life. 
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IV, Symbolical teimindogy of tk main elements of the dagobo. 

Not only the ptoporlions but also the names of the different parts of the 
dagoba as preserved by the Sinhalese tradition (d. Parkr, Ancient Ceylon) are of 
some interest to m The decorative function to which the threefold terrace has been 
reduced is indicated in the Sinhalese term tun-mal pesdva or pcsavaJalH 
the three-story ornaments' or 'oraamentaf bangle'. The bell-shaped cupola is called 
gaek, gcneraljy translated as 'chamber'. The same word is used for the holy of holies, 
but .t m«ns much more than that being connected with one of the most significant 
terms of Indian arch^ture. The holy of holies, the shrine or sanctuary of Hindu 
temp es « <^led garbha-grha, lit. womb. The sanctuary, be it the ceJla of a 
temjde or the rdic chamb^ of a stDpa. is regarded as a centre of creative forces, 
whreh irkc those of tk motherly womb generate and transform the seeds of tk past 
into tk life-forms of tk future. Tk san>e function is represented by tk egg (an^a), 
Md It not dfficult to understand that both terms, amja and (dktu-) garbha could 
be applied simultaneously to the stupa-domc. 

Tl* tkat the .top. » dK conttnoiition of an agt-old tradition vhich 

hM ,b ,n the telluric syiiibolisra of prehistoric, mptriatchel relijions, in which 
the creative force of tk earth (soil) as the mother of all visible life was worshipped 
mcave,ofsubttm,n«„ rarKtuaries or derh temple chambers. The crlv Buddhist 
cave t^plc (caitya-halls) may be reminiscences of these chthonic edts^ in which the 

motherhood of matter and tk mysteries of life and creaUon were tk centre of 
religious attention. 

th. J'r of Sarihhya with its philosophy of Prakni and 

the btolosrcal mattrralism of the Jains—in which even mental properties were 

rT.T'"''' o-kich can be mated 

„dter like chemical fluids or ekrments.- 
followers of the telluric teralcncks or dre 
ead^ re harorrs of humanity. Matto was regarded a living teality-not something 

acc A u spJrftual forces or to consciousness* It was not by 

ident that the temples and monuments of old were built of huge blocks of 

-.11-. aLSw '"^'"*’"”*****^*** ^ "*Uv t liifaJe trutdi iced irmiUlr ibr Si. 
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stone, each of which was m proportion to the weight of the entire structure 
and represented a definite fraction of the whole, ft was not In vain that 
immense masses of stone were piled one upon the other, and that walls were 
constructed of an almost unbelievable thickness, regardless of the labour required 
and of mere utility or expediency , for in those days, men sUll knew the value 
of solid masses. 

The historical an philosophka) neighbourhood of Sdihkhya and Jainism 
agrees with the realistic attitude, the thb-sided-ness of Buddhism and its apprecia- 
Uon of the cosmic qualities of matter, in the sense of being the basic state and 
the most fundamental funedon in the development of the world. The 'materia' 
itself contains this meaning : denoting that which is the mother of all phenomena, 
of all things. It is btent energy, life at rest, but full of hidden activity (like the 
egg;, which is taken as a simile of creation). It is magic substance, endowed 
with the memory of the past (seed) and charged with potential forces which 
though continuously radiating and influencing the surroundings are capable to 
convert themselves into visible life and activity, 

Matter is not only the exponent of physical forces, as apparent in the laws 
of gravitation, resistance, continuity, cohesion, indestractibilrty (though it may change 
its form or even its state of aggregation) and in its conformity to certain bws of 
growth or crystallisation—but also an accumulator of spiritual forces, which are not 
fundamentally different from those of matter but only intensified to a higher potentia- 
Irty and transformed into a higher dimension which includes the trisible and the 
invisible, matter and space, the unconscious {i. e., that which is not yet conscious) 
and the conscious. There is no essential diflercnce between matter*and mmd, 
between the outer and the inner world, between the movement of the wind and the 
movement of breath. 

This attitude was not only preserved by the Buddhbt doctrine, but it had been • 
facilitated and developed by the idea that the elements of mind and matter are in 
constant Hux and correlation. In the sixth chapter of Abhidhammattha-Sangaha 
(a compendium of the Theravada Abhidhamma) for in^ance, we see that among the 
eleven qualities or principles of rilpa, the material as well as the immaterial elements 
arc enumeiatcd. Throughout the hbtory of Buddhist philosophy and [^ychology 
we Bnd the statements of deRnite rebtions between elements, forms, colours, sense 
organs, sensarions, states and properties of consciousness, wo rid-planes, stages of 
meditation, etc, 

17 
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If wc can sec matter from this point of view, we shall also be able to 
grasp the real meaning of refits and sacred objects like amulets, etc.. Both arc 
saturated with spiritual influcnces^he former by the nature of their own past the 
bt^ by an mtentional concentration of conscious forces upon them tfirotmh the 
elaborate execution of their sj^pc. h both cases ft is the action that matters, the 

consciousness, of intention, of will-power, in 
whKh life IS focussed on a particular unit of matter. The amulet is, so to sa/ an 

h materialized life process. It is an abridged growth, an artHkial 

"T? consciousness in the 

condensed form of symbols. 

forri* thestOpa, which is not only a centre of accumulated 

Buddhistic ti I ^rder. For this reason the cosmic symbolism of the pre- 

civliteibon. “ one of tht most venerable monuments of pra^bisloric 

been bus 

in fts J * ulr***' “humanfty has created in its remotest past and 

Buddhism this symbol might have never come down to us/* (L D»er>. 

OrigiMlIy^ term JhStu-garbha referred only to the harmika which actuaDir 
conramed .be relies (dbstu) »"d Ptesemed dmm as pmcious seeds 
human,ty. Uler on ^ ajja became idenuded »hb Urn dhan|.,a,bha , m bet the 
dome, on account of successive .enbrgements grew in many cases beyond 7k, J 

“ ‘■■d “•*» O'* funX^tri 

tri^rHn? "ft- 

transformed and Jevtlopmf.'X acr^UI ™!ibth 'Xt'" * '7’^ "* 

rdm-'dra^ribr* '™h‘s: 

y punneaoy the «rc of the pyre, but through the fiie of self-doUal. 
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in which the Holy One consumetl htmself dun'ng his life^hnc, nay, during 
in numerate lifes. 

And as the Phoaiot rises from the ashes so the tree of life and cnJightcnmcnt 
grows out of the ashes of the saciifkial altar (harmik^ § Sinhalese ; Itataraes Icotuva, 
the four*»ded or square enclosure), which crowns the dome, the monMinental world-egg 
and the womb of a new world which has been fecundated by the seeds of a glorious 
past, reciving the dhdtus, the potenda] elemeitts for the ^intual rebirth of the world. 
The spire (Sinhalese ; kota) of the dagoha represents this tree of life with Its higher 
worlds, which are tealtced in profound meditation on the way to enhghteniTient. Thus 
the spiritual rebirth of the world starts in the mind of man and the tree of fife grows 
out of his own heart, the centre of his being, the axis of his own world. And while 
be experiences the different wodd-pbnes, the tree of life sprouts and develops within 
him and spreads its branches in ever new infinities t >n bet, he himself turns 
into a tree of life. Into a tree of enlighteitment 

A lonely wanderer on a sitniiar path, Angefus Silcsms, has expressed this expe¬ 
rience in the following verse : 

Shall the life tree thee from death and strife. 

Thyself must taro divine a tree of life."* 

The Sinhalese term for the stem of the spire, devay kotava, 'the enclosure 
of gods', is closely connected with the mythical mount Mere with its tree of 
divine world-planes, inhabited by hierarchies of gods. How strong this tradition 
has been and how great its influence on the imagination of later gencratioas, even 
in the remotest places of Indian colonisation, like the Sunda Islands to the east of 
Java, is shown by the fact that on the island of Lombok in the park of Cakianagara 
there are pagodas with nine- and deven-storied rools and these pagodas are 
called Mem, But they ate not at all digobas or stOpas, as they are without 
the main body, L c. the dome and its basal terraces. They consist only In the 
hypertrophic spire of the dagoba, which has been separated and developed 
tndqrendeptly as a itpresentation of mount Meru in the shape of the cosmic tree 
with nine or eleven world-planes. 

_ 
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SANSKRIT SAYINGS BASED ON,PAINTING 


By c, SIVAHAMAMURTv 
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w.tb entnely djfc«n, objects , ^ ^ ^ 

^ on a pnnieda, art. Tie diffaoit 

types of prowbs end saynss may be broasbt ont by lie Mowiny eaampJes t- 

I 

!nr,ma,,{;HrT(i<f.: Tlic simik of the lamp m a picture. 

DTsif ^ il lws^te the functionkss state of a thing or being \phrch for a IF 
.s the same as a representa^„ ^ 

.< <.‘tsr.rix?r “.it!:*'-? "■■—-■ 

KiliJaabasavenetoHesameefetinUe Pn .L. .., n... m „ 

ijbted at nieht, losins suddenly thei, lustrt bv the n , * ” - l „ 
auspicious new-born babe -U spr^rjl ^unddH^r^^ l^ ^ 
appeared like lights painted in a picture" tf*** h^g-m-chamber, 

P.mon*‘X‘''t '!I1' ''®' 

^inled lamp". ' ^ “**“ Ct- b and is. not) tie a 
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W: The 5iTnile of a fruit of the tree in a picture. 

This is to explain the futility of a thing. A certain action » as impossible of 
accomplishment as the enjoyment of the fruit of a tree paimeit on a canvas. Ve 
have it in the verse in the Pdjatarafigint of Kalha^, Vol. II., TaraAga VJII, 69. 
"Whether it be on a festive occasion, or on a recounting of misery, or when pleased, 
or when an act was accomplished successfully, getting a reward from him was as 
impossibk as getting the fruit of a painted tree". 

: The simile of a painted bow. 

This b to ilJusttate the useless nature of an object, and the example given is 
the picture of a bow that can never serve the purpose of a bowman, Bana ^ves 
it in the Har^acarita, p. 223, "\^ho had lost his valour and appeared bent 

in the act of flattery (attributing false good qualities, Gunas) like a bent bow in a 
picture with a false painted bowstring tied to tt". 

; The simile of a painted flower. 

This b to illustrate the useless nature of a thing, A flower m a picture b 
void of hagiance and is useless for all practical purposes. mentions thb in 

his Harfacarha, p, 23, "'X^hose existence was useless like a flower in a picture, 
in spite of its great beauty of form", 

; The simile of the painted maiden, etc, 

A woman in a picture b merely a picture and cannot be counted as a living 
form for any purpose. explains this in hb Kadambatl, p. 23, "She could 

be enjoyed by a mere sight like one painted tn a picture"* The same is given as 
Bhittiputtabka (a figure painted on the wall), though here a man is meant and 
not a woman, by SStavahana in his Gath^ptaiad, III, 17. Tlie DSti b addressed 
with a suitable illustration by the Ndyika desirous of the love of her lord : "He 
b to be befriended who does not stand unconcerned m one's joy or sorrow 
like a painted Rgure" 

Kfcmendta gives the idea in the verse of hb Avadanakalpabt§,Vol. IT, ch. LXIV, 
st, 303, "The beauty of one who has no valour or good qualities but a mere attractive 
form, is like a figure in a painting, an ornamentation on a wall, and nothing more". 

The LauktkanyAyasaihgraha has thb explanation of the simile, "just as a 
painted cbmsel, though v^ible yet cannot be embraced or kbsed, so also here". 

G>lor»el Jacob gives an adrfltional quotation of RaghunStba which he 
presumes b from Uk yogavaSiftha, "Ambrosia In a pkttiie b no ambrosta ^ 

28 
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“J book k"o-led8< b 

: The simile of the palntcj Gavaya. 

*=' b«" ••« idea of a thing givm. the ihmg iUell is contpte. 
ka>*d. The itetion cited is the sketch or dnvia, of a Gavaya (coat-like animal) 

C- V “1 » by & Similarity of 

fomi ,n the pKtee.* Colonel Jacob qnoies from Raghunathavarma to eepbin it. 

anJ i?’”? r*”' ’ was by 3 Villager, a forester drea- a pktare of it 

^wed ri to him , bnt the villager being a dullard, took the dtetcb ksdf to be 

the sket^'^ ikl r^'"^ * ^vaya ht the forest, he got rid of the notion that 
kTo^l”* 'H »«<« the story. Similady he atho does not 

c'^'" '*?» »“"■»=' '«:- t^° anatman to be 

St™. m.m through the masters teachtng he learns the Stman then he rejects the 

raise notion of ^tman he entertained* 

: The simile of the painted horse, 

T^ts h to show that an idea of a thrns is suegested to us by a loch at its form 
in a picture, 

b no Idea 'this is Ulma-, oe 'he b not happy', or "he may or may 
not be Rama or "he is like Rama', bat diHetcnt bom aO these exact, wrong, doabtful 
or ccm^mtme (kinds oi) knowledge we have a special idea U« this is rfmt 
happy Kama according to the ssmik of the painted horse"* 

Commentary on NajyaSastra by Abhrnavagupla, 
VoL U Gack O. S., p. 275. 
"piUorat bom a sate knoarfedge hke 'sarely this is Rama', diHoent from a 

r RatL^'d^’' “ "°‘A"2 • c'”'" •b' P«“» 

t kaowledge 'this may ot may aot be Rama' and 

of ‘knibrty 'this b like Hama', the actor U to be 

ef “«<»"« «» -bo -"o 

_______ Kavyaprai(isa, Anand^rama series IV., p, 92. 

TWi itaMti 1^ <f™iw ili^ * [hnt(| h i, p.irtmf Ji lut iha (h'm« hi rmmn* 

oppoiitdm_St. K. ^ ^ iElliiimbni would he wfy 

wmKOt «r m j, hwc. Fftni J« «in«ihw^ ii'trDnMtkm dirnmi— St. K 
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: The simile of the painted canvas. 

Thb Ny5ya is introduced by the Advaita VedAntins to explain the oneness of 
Paiam^tman, the supreme Brahman, and the apparently different world around, 
teeming with various types. Just as diflerent figures in a picture, lilce the Ittng, 
the noblemen, peasants, animals, trees, etc., though viewed and understood as 
high and low, animate and inanimate, are so understood only in a conventional 
sense,—they being after all mere patches of colour, the green or brown of a tree 
bang in no way diflerent from the green and brown of a parrot or a lion, and 
all of them being absolutely one with the canvas,—so also the different beings 
and things that display an apparent difference and individuality in this world 
can in no way be divorced from the Brahman m whom they live and move and have 
their being, part and parcel of Him. Vidy5ranya has a separate chapter in 
his PaikadaSi, called Gtradipapralcarana, to discuss this question. The illustrabon 
of the Gtrapafa is explained in many verses of this chapter of which the following 
arc important for our purpose:. 

''Just like a canvas rolled open reveals its figures, so docs the Supreme One 
make manifest the whole world concealed in Him by the Icarman of the souls, ^hen 
the karman Is spent up, the whole world is concealed in Him as a rolled canvas con* 
ceals the figures. Just as a prepared canvas b marked (sketched) all over with faint 
figures In black colour so is the body of God marked with bint impressions of 
forms. The picture of this variegated universe b put on the canvas of Hb conscious¬ 
ness through Kb t apart from is consciousness." 

Apart from establishing the oneness of the Prapafica (manifoldness of the 
worfd) and the Paramatman. the verses while explaining Upanijadic sayings, 
refer to habits of painters of that'time, such as the rolling and unrolling of canvases, 
the sketching of pictures on the prepared canvas, etc. 

The Laukikan^-ayasariigraha has a short and lucid explanation of thb saying. 
To answer the question "when we have variety, how can there be a talk 
of oneness" there is bfou^t in (as an explanation) the simile of the painted 
canvas. "Just as the figures have no existence apart from the canvas so there is 
no exbtence of the world apart from the Supreme One:. Thus, just as the figures 
though con^dered separately ate taken as one with the canvas, so does the knowledge 
of diversity in the world not interfere with the idea of its oneness with the 
Supreme One; in the case of the true philosopher.' 



no 


ir. 

(wsiira:: TTie $imile of a painting on a wrli pnpaml wall. 

This is to onphasim the propet selection of the receptacle of a thing. The 
ramp - givm ts the wall well prepared for painting pictntes on it The ttrles 

wit*" the surface of the wall are elaborate for dris very parpose. 

errecuteJ on such prepared surfaces alone arc shown off toadmtage. 
^ndra gives it m his Samayamitila, IV. 17 : -you alorre fit for gods are ^ 

w rW Hls ttachlngs^isdK picture pr^nKd on a wSl p™^ 

wall that makes the eye (gaie In) wondo*. ptepareo 

"The ™aiL!ir‘“ '^■^*™'»'i*ta»<k'Vatroktnfviia. Unrnca Ilf: 

Ihe most beamrful account of a person described who is wanting in good 
qualities produces no charm like a painting eseculed on a bad wall". 


ftnliilVuini : The simile of the palmed wail. 


PUlnfine “oT 'L'^n^llt of » thing. The theme of the 

Sst oL^afTtr" “ *“'""“"8'"o tovcr subiectsof all the three worUs, 
^ Bana wgaests H in hrs Kadamban, p. 103. "ft appcafcd 

to show the whole universe on its painted walls", «ppcatwi 

of this broad scope for the painter's brush or. the waif 
mthclme m tlie Maisadha XVttf 'Tk.P«. pL- ■ * j n i ™ w'aiir. 

Dicturs- ihsmmen -j L ' ‘ paiDted walls having every possibk 

picture thcmca possessed the Pautiijic stories repTcseirtcd"s 

Dandin has a line to dre same efFect irt his AvandsundanTcatha p I sl J 
Their painted walls were wonderful on account of pictures of the three woH^" 

fiiww*i«fii«i:: Simile of a painting witkmt a wait 

tivino ^ is the painter 

tfTt a proper ground, wall, canvas, etc, Ve bve it 

thetcrJnt'"iiT'’ 1 Act II. tl 4. 'men 

« of the Nandas who have subdued their enemies by a use of their states- 

T'**’- of 

night. With . rcmfes mind. Jwi’^™,*'.^^(^''whkhri.To^r 

2794 , IV**5M^**"s«ciM ifi *01. II, va, 

. ocumg all round that gnat power of the king which apperual 
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like a painting executed without a wall" "is your valour vhidi serves the purpose 
of the wait intact ? \i^hen that b not lost, alt paintings can be easily executed ” 

The simile of the painting without a wall, is used in tpany places to denote 
the absurdity of a thing, for inst; 

VikramSAkadevacarita of Bilhana, XIII, 74 i HariharopSdhySya s Bhaitfhari- 
nirveda. Act V, 29 t Hemacandta, Sthavir^valTcarita, 11, 483 j AvadSnakalpalatd, 
chap. L be. 97 (Vol 11, p. 213) i Katldsaritsdgara, I. vL 50, Colonel Jacob gives 
the foibwing examples under this Nydya : Laukikanyayarilall p. 22, Part II and 
p, 13t, Part 111 F Nyayamanjari, p. f03 t SdihkhyakarikJ, 41 i Aniruddha s comnnnit 
on SSmkhyasQtra, 111, 12 i Mallin3tha on TSrktkakarak^, pp. Ill and 176 i Com, on 
Nydyasiddbantadipa, p, 30, line 7 (Pandit, July 1903). 

Vernacular proverbs like *'A painting can be made only when there is 
a wall,^ are based on thb. It is a common household proverb and occurs 
in general conversation. Being uppermost in the minds of people it serves very often 
the purpose of exemplification. It is thus that we find it used by SayandeSrya tn his 
introduction to the yajurveda Taittiriya Saihhtta, where importance is given 

to the yajurveda which is compared to the Bhitti (wall), while the Sdmaveda and 
the Pgveda are declared to be dependent on it like the Citra O^ainting). 


Ill, 

: The s^ilc of infusing life into a picture. 

This is to show the infusing of life into a thing which appeared so far inert and 
dead. The ilfastration is that of the painter giving the final touches to the figure m 
a picture which had lain lifeless all the while. He makes it full of life, Kalidasa 
mentions this in the verse of the Kumarasambhava, J, 32, "Her body clearly defined 
(modelled) by youth was beautifully symmetrical and appeared like a painting given 
hfc touches with a brush, or like the lotus opened by the rays of the sun," 

BdQa conveys the same idea in his K^dambarf, p, 548, 'Seeing at dawn 
the body of CandrSpf^a diat resembied a picture given life touches," and MayOra 
graphically describes it m his SuryaSataka, 26 t 

"Let the light of the sun bring you Joy, the light that is white because it 
absorbs part of the moonlight, slightly black (blue) on account of a part of the spent 
night yellowish because of the first glimmer of light, and ted because of the peeping 
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dawn, that brings to life or (wakes up) the whole picture*like world like a brush that 
fives life touches to a picture/^ 

The idea ts also suggested in the verse of Hancandra's Dhamiaiarmabhyudaya, 
XVII, 18 i "This wonderfully exquisite high-water-mark of Btahra^'s skill in Silpa, (this 
woman) through whom the Hartyaloka (land of mortals) has fer outshone Svarga 
(the heavens) and Pstala, (the under world) now comes to life," and in that of the 
Nemmirvana of Vagbhata, I, 49 : "The thin line of hair on the abdomen of the 
damsels resembling the beautiful full blown Campaka flower, shone tike a streak of 
black paint that had accidentally fallen off the face, while Brahma gave life 
touches {by painting the eyes) whh a ^laka (pencil,)" 

have it also in the verse of the Ramacarita of Abhmanda, 111, 73. 

."By whom Sandhya (sunset) tims taught to paint the sky crowded with 

rows of high autumnal clouds, like a picture given life, by the touches of a brush " 

Here two special features in painting, Unmllana (giving life) and VartanS 
(rounding off), are spcclftcally stated. But the most explanatory reference is given In the 
verse of the Haravijaya of Rajanaka PatnSkara, XVI, 65 ; "In the mansions of his 
enemies the figures painted on the walls being left in a half finished state and 
therefore with their eyes not worked yet, (no life being infused into them by the 
working of the puptU, etc.) took Lak^t (prosperity) to be ephemeral fust like the 
night and day." 

Introducing many points of Citra, Patnakara again speab of Citronmnana 
(infusing Fife into iIk picture) in the verse-^ 

^ 1| Xll, 30 

'■The wonderful brush of royal policy infuses life into tk paintlng-like work 
of the kings by introducing BhQmilabham (gaining fresh tcrritoiv in the case of 
tk kings, and working of the background^ In the case of the picture), by a Subha* 
vartirekha (a clean line of the brush in the case of painting, and a demarcation of 
good life in the case of the king's policy), by 'askhalat manoramam tnandabk^ryam' 


J. BhQmi tt the fnxiniif, indl not iht Kr 
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(bultless care of the govcninicnt of the country in the case of kings, and faultless 
rounded picture w'ork' ). 

K. A. Subrahmanys Aiyar* gives a quotation from the Mahdrthamafijan 
where MaheSvarananda uses this Nyaya in describing SadaSiva and Tivara, 

I fe*4TS^HiUa^ I 

"The SadaSivatattva, the cause of the world in the state when it is simut- 
tancously both manifest and unmanifesi, like the picture worked up to look full 
of life, is so when Ahanta (I) "consciousness" prcdomiriates over Idanta (ihisX 
"action ^ the contrary happens and KriyaSakti predominates over JftSna£akt1, 

there results fsvaratattva quite manifest and planning the whole of the world- 

Though he supposes the ^*41 (^?T (given life) picture as such to be stpRtsqrfi, 
(revealed) it is difficult to sec how it could be so, since KilidSsa appears 
to leave us no room for the supposition by the use of such phrases as 

opened by the sun rays) and (body modelled) i furtha* 

wc have the traditional custom of the opening of the eyes of the image, as tfic last 
work of the painter and the image maker, '^hen this is done the picture or image 
looks finished.* 

L VafCflM Uid nwn^UakSf^VTi dg^ly Mew, It, nff, in ibt item of maEj«KKIn| hy ihadini- ^ 

vaituil ifid ef. AiihiiyirJ. PTS. md.^ *fvd Cb^roirasWAnr^# Ain PiMjp on Endlidi hiilmir^ 

EMttfn Art, mu P. W r Krifmhctip Y^rJudhvmf»MI^. Iftd p. 59 j Note lo on iifmW, viminl 

ttc« Omn^MwiuTiy, Ttetmaque (triNil Ttioory oJ (ndani PflbniJnf, TB:linicil Stui^cg, Univmiiyj VcL lit. 

No, 3 —5i, K. 

2, Jtiumil o| O. MidffLi, VflI. VI. P*rt IV. fM»c H5, 

3. I«s ihe ellrta ef ^ lot tupliir^ the lUle of EAdlL^VAimitv* miy mtin 

that tha Sidfliiivattiiva ki mt lo prowinoad m m-iibed u the fiv 4 c:ata|iw ^ wint of | but In 

bwg Mscarchns t& lihe ifhoa Id b« cXtitEintEl. MjlhitnihopCdh^ftyx S* l^ppuawonii 

SsAtrior hoi njascst^ th< foSowing lolucton, Th» word » Tint hut I The ^ic 

poistvc portidplB It vety ^tlkutt hert Aosadir^ to th^ iStra of Ploinl mftWRfii «i ^ 04-71) wo 

hav« ttw utcfl bi ihe vodvt, and bupersm^ smlflm wlwi denofJ b| fu^ vee^ ^ momitnl on of^t bi 

OOTtiplrtnL TalMng ihfei kmf MiHint if « m llw it h tfifsiihud e* HUAifxu) in ihe ihftt the orijit 

ho* done, tiii wOrJt—iiwfl lotft btuih tSfoli* &rid it tho gunC llilK :(urilkiih*d Of uEiniadf^iin ih^ 

thu it » Hid Irritable cf cr^cipg in ogimflon of "finhh* ki the ipctxuof^i mind. ihc required 

minicmiin of btirvil poduoa ht tmpretvjorr^ beint lo the NAbr%i1iL^i which k diizictnised u 

firffth The uiK of the n^^hi M dhrmifhoin li KfiJidiu^i wjrk in ihe piorivc terae fwii and Pfinij 

u ohi? die UR af ^ b ippcniiicn ID H loUifig. It h noc mm ihil k fpoLen ofi^ bot ihe 

of ||J1ihc nrwly dlviTied It il jmit in^thb seciifl thu diB IW mocnent of tha 

il to be u 'jdefitMidl u i?n!fT3IW+ Olh^wisfi ill «* ftom tht lucM tnommt ormudt fully 

completed and fiiTl of !if^ 



















It is t!i€ popular belief of Itiilta that the picture or image take^ after 
its maker. Raja^hata mentions it in the Vkldhasabl^ftjika, 3y. Tfie king 
supposes the picture to be that of a woman drawn by herself : 

"IGng (discerning). Oh 1 wonderful is the beauty of form of the painter t 
and the painting resembles the original I know this to be the work of a 
woman since the line work here is continuous (unbroken). I conclude that this 
woman (liL banner of Cupkf) has herself painted her form. Vid^ka : Quite so. 
It ts held in highly cultured circles that the beauty of a pH:ture is like unto the 
painter and that the charm of a poetic piece is akin to the poet" 

The idea is repeated in his K3vyamim3ihs3, ch. X r 

"Further he should always be clean. There are three kinds of cleanliness : dean 
speech, clean mind and dean body. The first two are bom of study, the dtird 
consists in clipping the nails on the feet filling die mouth with pSn (betels), smearing 
the body with sandal, etc., wearing costly and thia apparel, and ornamentrng the 
head with Bowers. Cleanliness is said to be a sort of worship of Sarasvatl 
(goddes of learning). As is the poet, so is his work. As is the painter, so is his 
painting» so it is generally held'*. 

There is a quotation in the Sabdakalpadruma under the head 'Gtra.' 

"'4^hen the painter is old, the picture looks old j if he were disease-stricken, 
the picture also would look wan i if he were deformed, it would be ugly i if the 
artist were a fool it would never get worshipped. As is the Form of the painter, so 
is the picture." 
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AN ILLUMINATED GITA GOVINDA MS. 


Bj $T, KHAMdlSCH 


Thd lilurninations of si Gits Govtnda Tnanuscnpt from Bengal, some of 
which are reproduced on Pis, XXXIX-XLIV, are equally distanced from the song 
' dwy accompany and from earlier paintings in Ben^l, The pallor and accuracy of 
3 certain type of Kangra mmiatures of the beginning of the nineteenth century, the 
wiping willow of conteraporary 'W^cstein sentimental pattern belong to the same 
thhi atmosphere. Still, some of the luxurtance of jayadneva s song, some of the 
gbw of post-Caitanya painting in Bengal, linger even in these illuminations 
which have left behind the expansive and utterly abandoned strain. About a 
century old, many a trait is linked with themes valid in India for two thousand 
years or more. Along with such agc»old motivation, there is In a new 
situation, a submissive fantasy which has no conflict. A light and experienced hand 
sanctions its ramblings. 

There are thirty seven pages of the Gtta Govinda, ateut 13^^' H amply 
illuminated, on hand'inadc paper and painted with indigenous colours, directly on 
to the surface of the paper without priming. In addition there are ten more pages, 
four of whkh, about l2J''){8i'V on a dark green ground, have a golden circle, 
a twelve-petal led lo tus, a rectangular panel and a four-petalkd lotus, each device of 
large sire in the centre of the page. The following sbt pages (Mi** x use much 
of the white paper surface as part of the picture (PI. XXXIX), • Barring two pages, 
they all show Sarpa-bandhas (intertwined serpents) in the following constellations : 
Two serpent-couples intertwined, two serpent-couples of which each single pair is 
intertwined separately, four serpents intertwined and one serpent alone coiling into 
a geometrical pattern. One page contains a Valaya-bandha, bangles intertwined. 
In case of lateral panels, these arc occupied by peacocks with serpents, or 
trees of the weeping wilbw type with birds or else by floral patterns. A row 
of red lotuses, at the bottom, a sky clotided with grey and blue or streaked 
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vlth gold and orange like a faint curtain drawn apart to show the Band ha, make 
its incongruous surroundings. One page (fok JQ contains a scene of childbirth and 
KIrtan (PL XXXIX, Fig. 2), 

Obviously the three different sizes of the pages Indicate that they were not part 
of one manuscript i they ate, however, kept together by the Mandat family of 
Chtnsura, The present owner of the manuscript, Kamesh Chandra Mandal, Zamindar, 
a Suvarnavanik, traces the early history of his family from a tillage Karjana in the 
district of Bordwan. The first nine pages, occupied by KSvya-bandha (p, 121), and 
the tenth page, may be considered as introductory. They may Have been entrusted to 
different hands, or may not all have been painted at the same time. The last sbt intro¬ 
ductory pages are either later in date, or less conservative; than the paintings of the 
Gita Govinda, The manuscript is not dated. On the last page Srf Kjj^ja Candra 
' Sarman is given as the name of Ure painter who was also tlm writer of the texL 
He may have been a Brahmin of the Acarya class. These, during the time pf the 
Buddhist Pala kings of Bengal were Buddhists. Even today the Acarya Brahmins 
are painters and prepare horoscopies.~' 

Text and illustration. 

The illuminations of this Gita Govinda manuscript are planned (Pis. XL and 
XLIV) according to one idea which is carried out in a number of variations on its 
thirty seven pages. In every case the written text occupies a rectangular panel in 
the centre and the scheme most frequently applied is, that this is accompanied 
by an equally long panel, above as well as below, filled with paintings and a 
quadrangular one to the right as well as to the left There are, moreover, 
quadrangular fields in the comers. The variations from this main theme occur within 
the first four pages of the DaSavatara Stotra (Hymn of the ten tneamarions) where the 
lateral panels are cither partly omitted or vary in size. The central panel with the 
script may also float in the midst of the page and within a field where figures ate 
set between manifold floral constellations of Mughal and contemporary 'W^estem 
derivation (fol. 6, 29). These skilled and diverting variations none the less are 
referable to one conception and foL 36 (PI. XLIV) shows H clearly, ^THc large 
surface of the paper page is a free version of a palm-leaf manuscript page. This 

appeals tripled. The row In the middle is the nucleus. It has the written text 

in the main panel, accompanied by square panels at the sides each filled 

with a lotus rosette with circular centre, the transformed spot which in palm 

leaf manuscripts held a hole. This allowed the string to pass which kept the Ms. 
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together.' But leaving aside the palm leaf origin^ the rectangular spaces of the ilKi- 
slrations (akldiya-stbaiia ) which occupy by far ihc major part of the page, 
cover the now widely extended margins of the text. 

The panels and scenes, on the whole, do not illustrate the words on each 
particular page t they shew mood and setting not only of the Gita Govinda. They 
hold the atmosphere of Vaijnava lyricism. They surround the text and have by far 
the brger share on each page. The text runs on from page to page while a wide aird 
raultibiious setting keeps present the fragrance in which the special scenes and 
moods arc embedded and in which they may, but need not, be shown exactly 
along with the text. Here as throughout Indian art it Ts the 'sthSyi-bhava (the 
thing that stays) which is made visible form. It is diffused through the paintings j 
they are the permanent setting for the current of the song, its broadly spreading 
embankments. 

This root-conception leads to further and closely knit connections. While 
the surface is divided into panck, they are also joined medallion-wise all around the 
central one, so that the hillocks are painted at the bottom of the four 
panels in the middle of c^ch side i they clasp the text panel and it appears to be 
the name-plate of the entire painted field {fol. 5, 7, 8,11,13-15, etc., PJ. XL). 

Such fusing of the seemingly divided parts, draws into unity the fields with 
creepers, those filled with 'landscape' and the others with groups of human figures. 

1. In Eiiten bdUn «n<t Ncful™ P*i"* ^ ** iwlen et(Uil 4nil 

«niUtl€f*ble dwUiTCB Irem tfie tklc*. A wrt# Mripe, cfiwi qrnuD«zil«j, ihit poiitUin of «sh of tham 

in tiw liy-iatl of thi bttfWffll ihe Itp^cms io (h* tesl Of lo ^ piifltlFip- (faf <««* 

AA^uhanikl A, NtX 4^^ f CfHmif*iwM.myp Portfolio of IndUn Aft* PL KXXIL FL Dh BuTctjeei 

Thtf Pll*i of PU- XXXVI, XXXVJIj. The page n^mher^ vit rmK 

pf |}^ pay,_ The spot iheic brkf nujT«r 4 li were ict 6awfk 04n ictrcely N uBUiwd *i ifw iuririg poant of 

the peukteni dot, _ 
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to be the oHiiml lypn* W* NorrMn Brown, op, sit., PL II 0 pelm l»f wi(b Ml ifttfukr arfcrqi hole 
k ibeffliJdk w«i nd «nii □rnamaiitEf dor. PL V, 1 pipff p«p^,hl«oclc luehredthe m lotisfi pieresd 

by 4 hde, an «4* ^ rnitiin* ^ ^1 hu ihto^ tlon. ibr mAMm tmi ibe Uimi otni* eieb within e 

minhv pwwl of m tfwn* wboee* ^ hu die dot Jn the middle hwk let nun the le^l pftneL lo Bi. ihe seme 
LIWS IcBOBt! Th« miy he wHwiily or^^ 

VVhimijy shtpo tr rnkuT* tbfse fOOfui Jtium, or lozenge shepe!, *« *n esKolkJ pert of the 

ilbrmne^ pe^n of pipfiff Mst fiom Wraem IndU, 

, The otiglnid (juf^ew of ibe orinfi hokt we* la eflow the doik peifis tn be boutad lotnher. The penuioncy 
of thodof wkhait e fldo® hde wwj ihe pufpwo of fecowing ihc orEnd of ttK on the cMcKt of ihe jiese, 4 

viiu^ eld ia oonw&eiiidTL 
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Alf of these are rekrred to the eentre either by the r^sed ground’*, or hilNmotif, 
at the bottom, or by tf^e 'stein' within the floral fkl^, which Is Laid in the 
diagonal towards the centre. This fantasy is further stressed (fol. 35) where 
the flower scrolls are substituted by flowering trees of which the stems point 
towards the centre. 

The traditional, the pa!m-lea$ theme, freed from size and shape of the actual 
palm-leaf, in a manuscript made of paper, sets the scheme of the by-out’. The 
painter's response to the song, as a painter, concentrates the pattern into a type 
of book illumination, quite di#erent from marginal embellishments of Ivfughat 
manuscripts or 'livres d' heures'. Above and below, right and Ich have no meaning 
here, for thus seen the panels or scenes but for those of the top row, stand on their 
heads or lie on their sides, whereas they fall back, petal-wise from the centre which 
they have in common. Such an arraTtgeinent, ingenuous in an illuminated manuscript, 
has its antecedents. A painted floor from Te|l-el-Amama, Egypt,* for instance 
shows the vegetation around a rectangular tank equally spread, in bands parallel 
to the tank, the top away and the stem directed towards it 

(f such be the outlay of paintings and text in this Gfta Govinda manuscript, 
the purely optical tebtion of wriKeii and painted panels has also to be taken 
account of. 

The writing of moderate merit, as a rub is well babneed (sec, however, 
PI. )CLIV) within the outhiies of the central panel. Blackness gives it sufficient central 
weight while its shaggy spacing and cursive lines approximate it in texture to flower 
tendrils and creepers round about This quality, peculbr to Bengali script, could 
not have been arrived at with Devanagari block letters of earlier manuscripts. In 
their case the connection of painted panel and text-panel is one of contrast, severe 
or sumpiuous. The liquid script is in keeping with the brush strokes in the 
painted panels. This docs not so much refer to the outlines of the human 
figures. They are thin and sharp. But 'bndscape* and floral panels are 
free from this meticulous black edge. Either outlined by a deeper shade (the 
raised ground, PI, XL) or mere line itself (the stems of trees, creepers, etc.), the 
painted characters approximate the wrHten ones as far as their flexibility ^s. 


1, The EirUer Ctw Gswinde ptinCqp lt«h Besohli (t&jjum. No. IZ, Pi, qpp, «nmr tvh tn uUn put, 
ofldlheteethwriiitflwihebeekofilicpi,;, Cf. dio K C Mehtt. Studfea in InUw priminft PI. J3. 

2. Wowmemt, Ces^uchtc dd Kmut. ml. 1, Fig. 93- 
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Tlicy arc the work of one hand. Diagonal strokes in-between the parallel lines 
of the text, bind these into a connected field, The tops of the trees have no 
outlines drawn ; they cluster Into lumps and their arrangement and colour bring 
about rhythmically rounded silhouettes. 

Pratlka (emblem). 

There is yet another connection between text and figure of which d»e 
various Bandlia emblems outside the Gita Govinda manuscript proper give proof. 
Fol. !X C PI. XXXIX, Fig. I) has one mighty cobra coiled and knotted SrT 
yantta-wise with letters (varna) inscribed on the light half of its body. They lead,^ 
beginning near the head of the serpent: 

Hlf^i (?) injni (f) ) 

(?) (?) 
iiwn wRu.-*! (?) ii 

"Gopala, youthful and ever fond of frequenting avenues (?), wearing a garland 
of fresh lotus-flowcTS swarmed by bees, resplendent with pore, opulent, glittering 
hues emanating from (his) peacock-plumage crest and other ornaments, appeared 
triumphantly gforious at the dance in the extensive groArc, a scene of incessant 
merry-making, and resonant in the shadowy paths with sweet pleasing, most 
hearty peals of unceasing bughter." 

In the internal polygon of the coils, in the centre* of the emblem, 
Gopab dances on a lotus flower. Upward and downward, lotus buds and flowers 
start from the serpent body and much in the same way as they are shown in 
Barhut where they issue upward and downward from the stupa*, the main 
object of concentration and worship. The entire Sarpa-bandha* floats in the air i 
a naturalistic convention of 'iP'estcm origin draws clouds apart, to either side. 
Below there are lotuses growing. This signifies water and potentially the manifested 
univCTse, The setting of the emblem, the entire conception of ^h a page refers 
to a consistent inner experience. 


[. AeoofdSpfi f* Dt. Qkh Oahaijr*. 

2- Cf. Tlmrih Twa, vd X. vowi 22—74* 37* 3fl j Th* Bhudu oHcd WwliMiuiftflay* 

3- Eifly Indiwi Sojlptiffieir PL 23^* 

V* 4. SabrfilllpadfUmMt vgL L p. 11« sptiia of 
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Vbat ts tiie object experfcnced, heard and seen, of wjjich such a painting 
is an outcome 7 It is the cjtperiencc itself of being, hearing and seeing. The 
serpent emblem floats in air and space, unsupported, its own limit. It carries 
the graphs of verses, syllables, sounds. Sound is a factor (guna) of Akasa, the ether 
that fills space. But sound, as everything else perceived, is a manifcsiation accomo¬ 
dated as it is to being received. Sound results from movement. Fundamental 
movement (spanda), the original and permanent creative stress is Sabda (soujKi)* 

The universe is movement manifested. As articulate sound the car knows the name 
of things. 

\^^hen from cosmic dissofution (laya) the world awakens into exrstcnce and 
^omes created once again (srfti) there is altogether urdifferentiated movement. 
Before that there is but one undifierentiated consciousness which has no object, it is 
alto^hcr fall of itself and void of anything- else. When this absolute and undiffe¬ 
rentiated consciousness by its inherent movement, ever present and also in the latent 
balanced stage, contracts, it makes room for its own creation, i. e. for the limited 
part-a^ct of itself which it then beholds. This is manifestation of the object as 
part of, ^nd^asi^ct to, consciousness. It is 'seeing' (Jk^ana). Seeing is the statement 
of the^ birth of form. Seeing as a phase of creative movement is simultaneous 
^th the manifestation of objects. The eyes of consciousness now arc open. 

This stage is PaSyantT Sabda, But even while they arc closed, movement 
has begun. 


Within the cosmic mind seeing b a stage brought about by and posterior to 
the original creative Stress. It is one of its actualiscd aspects. Awakening from 
the sleep of dissolution it secs, that b it 'creatively ideates' the universe. From here 
such types as the Citra-kavya (see p. I2I) arise, emblems of PaSyanti Sabda and 
clad in such shapes as Sabda assumes in the manifested world. 

In AkaSa as the medium of sound, floats the serpent emblem with the fetters on 
body. The theory of VarnatmakaSabda (fettered sound) indicates the way how 
^bdabrahman (causal stress) b manifested and narrowed down in articulate sounds. 
I he bab^btahman appearing in bodies is Kunijalinf, "the spjrallne power welling up 
from and coiling round the Siva Bindu. Tliis aspect of the power supplies the curv- 

„ I '*'^‘^** 3S the rounding and spherical skin and flesh 

with which all Pranins (living beings) arc supplied". This power is called and imaged 

^ ‘ ^ coils b the 

Mijta fo™) o( Qch of the >jan> (vema). At the thtie of cteotion 

WahhltuiKjan encoik from etouod the Siw Bindu whe« she has bin » n 
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mffthfTTi iitiCfil line without one with it, niui c rentes the whole universe in 

the form of letters and the objects which they denote.’ 

The serpent emblem with its lettered verses and the objects they connote 
is the Priijin (living being) 'correspondence to Ali3sa, the ether that fills space and 
of which manifest sound is a Gu|^a. 

Oopydla on a lotus flowci dances in the midst of the emblem. The lines, written 
on the serpent body knotted around him, voice his praise. They stir the mind 
of the devotee and their vibrarions carry it towards Krsua ready to receive His 
impress, shaping itself in the likeness of the image evoked, and finally one with 
Him whom he now beholds in intrinsic vision as form of that power of which 
the words are a reverberation. 

That active aspect of the mind which makes it transform itself, is movement 
that produces name (nama), and that aspect where it beholds itself thus transformed 
is rilpa (shape). The process of cosmic creation fcalpana) the devotee under¬ 
goes by himself experiencing the becoming of Natna-rBpa, by the emergence of the 
shape of from within hts song and name. 

As an emblem bom with PaSyanti Sabda and symbolizing the becoming of 
N<ima*rQpa, a configuration like this Sarpa-bandha painting wants to be understood. 
In such a conception style matters not ^tfTiethcr elements are treated ac¬ 
cording to one convention or the other, they may be assembled for they do 
not refer to one another as visible entities. It is exclusively their balance which 
keeps them together. They may be as far apart in origin and texture, as written 
letters and naturalistic details of objects seen. Each element being a symbol, 
it refers backward to its meaning and it is not Joined collaterally to the other 
elements which are equally conditioned. Vaporous clouds, mere daubs of colour 
are next to the outline of a serpent Sri yantra, itself roundly modelled as are 
the lotuses, albeit with stalks as linear as the letters themselves. There is no other 
visual consistency than the balance between dements of unrebted structure. 

Citra-kivya, visual art-poetry, occurs in Sanskrit texts.* Its principle is not 
, confined to 'painting' or graphic rendering, Sarpa-bandhas arc incised in stone 
pillars of the Bhoja-Sala at Dhar, eleventh century, at Un (Indore) and at 

). Cutwpd of Lcntf*. p. 196 Ml 

2, Struvahlff nyjhKM»n>, pp, 28J—322 deiU with wfiwn in*» of Buidhu. No, 645 

(Mrtw-BUkntjo^i E^. 17^. p- 3W) "Jf Gb. U* lettrrt; on«lif a pwiioiLw cfMpoi^ii Wuoa (he 
of the lotus. ^ 
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Ujjaiji/ The letteB in these cases are engraved on the seipent hody oi in squares 
formed by its folds. They are the tetters of the alphabet and verbal tenninattons. 

Citra-kavya and Band ha although similar to yantras and overlapping at times, 
figure as diflerent asfiects. A yantm' is the vtsualtred diagram of causal stress 
(Sabda) of which the Bija mantra is the acousdc manifestation. It is its visibte 
equivalent The different Bija mantras evoke the respective Devatas in their own 
form (svariipa). So also do the yantras refer to them. Every image (pratima) 
is a yantra. It is a direct narrowing down of the unmanifested into definite form. 
It is not an emblem (pradka), a configuration which connotes, in this case, a process. 
There lie the two not altogether separate alternatives of 'form' in Indian art Either 
of them refers to the form- and sound-less state from where incessantly sound and 
forms appear. Both are remote from art or pictures in the current sense. But the 
fact of their enistence, and containing elements of pictorial art, suggests that 
also illustrations have to be seen from a simi^r angle and understood from the 
same starting point. 

The illustrations. 

The tent of the C^ta Govinda is surrounded by panels filled either with floral 
creepers or with a landscape motif of which hill and tree, tnrds and clouds are the 
main elements or else with groups of figures In a similar landscape setting. Creepers 
droop wispy patterns in either kind of panel. The bndscape motif without human 
figures has grrat frequency.^ Excepting ten pages, there b none without two of these 
landscape panels as a rule, or three, while fol. 5, 7, 8,15 have a wreath of them, 
the middle panel on each side consisting exclusively of hills, trees, bnrds and clouds. 
Landscape without human figures b rare indeed in Indian painting and it would be 
difficult to quote more than one pure antecedent It belongs to a Kalpas&tra 
manuscript, foL 39 recto, from Gidarat^ of the mid-sixteenth century and is referred 
to as 'SnsQTyodaya', glorious sunrise i the disc of the sun above the mountains 
flanked by a tree on either side, these contain the wonder and glory of the scene, in 
few and agitated shapes*,.^ Such concentrated and abridged landscapes' stand for 
nature in much the same way in whkh early Indian art showed the copious 

L A. S. UW.C. ISimiKStit No. tOf I9t2.t3, p. 55. No. 5. 

2* Cf. ZvTiiTv^ Kurmi^caiin und bdidiiBfi Kuhbild^ 

3. W.NwTEun Brown ii publiifenBihi*illu>i«i»n, «!K.,m*fafihcaffiiiigW^ I urn 1«S*bteJ w him for the- 
Mid Kf M. HtnlimirtwJc for phoccf^M^ of thq PVVi« 

4t “When b dix detft itic pad isf ilie ckjr had rbcn and by ih« blwm of Mi bandi the driven 

JtciTb, Jetne SEllzaX' 242i TTteB it no m (he ; ihe fbuDdfuliws of the iri^phor 
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foliage of a tiee by a few disproportionately large leaves encompassed by a 
neat outline. frequently employed they tend towards being used as rcquisHcs. 

They may be treated in one style or the other and their emblematic balance 
is not disturbed. 

L The slightly raised or hilly ground, tree and creeper, clouds and birds, the 
elements of ^nature* in these G>ta Govinda Illustrations, arc the issue of ancient 
Indian types as well as of Regency patterns. The latter are responsible for the 
raised and hilly ground, beset with grass on its darkened edge* This is put 
against the white of the paper surface, a piece of moveable scenery. So 

arc the birds, equally 'M^cstem in treatment. The tops of the trees preferably 
adhere to the closed silhouette, the s terns arc smooth and pliant with gliding 
curves, while the foliage Is airy with such impressionism as is compatible with 
the Regency pattern. This fusion produces no less delicate results (PJ. XL, 
bottom panel) than the weeping willow character in the guise of palm-tree or 
creepers (Pis. XLI, Fig. I » XLIV), The clouds may remain straight or wavy 
bands, a shape in which they appeared in some of the earliest Ragamala 

paintings, or else more distended, haiy and atmospheric, they occupy with a 
diminished orderliness a slightly larger part O'! the surface of the painting. Still, 

they Temain requisites and are part of a design into which ancient formulae 

of spatial relations, (PL XLI, Fig, 2) may be introduced for a richer pattern, 
such as the hilly ground with the trees higher up, i. c., farther back in space. Amidst 
these widely and leisurely set devices the human figures are interpolated hi a similar 
manner. They are gathered around or clustered in the vicinity of the trees. Very 
quietly they are summed up by a linear movement on the verge of ceasing to be one. 
Colourful groups hover in an eternal Bnndsban. By Hladini they are supported, 
in Hlddini they rest "Hlsdinl is so named on account of giving delight to Kijna 
who tastes delight through that power. Kff^a himself is delight and tastes delight 
HlJdmi is the cause of the delight of the Bhakta , the essence of Hladinf is called 
love (prema) 

Tempered and difliised, this delight is communicated to the tendrils (PI. XL11, 
Fig. 2, panel on left ) all a-tremblc, while the figures of Krjrm and the Gopis arc 
weightened by the sturdiness traditional with Bengali painting even In this evanescent 
phase. How much it is mitigated, not only the colours show, subdued and chalky, 
if «cn against the deep brightness of Pa^as* or painted book covers of earlier phases. 

CwUdr-lcu'ififnFU IL vii, pi 2I3» 

1 Ph. iV* VL vni* J. L Si 0+ A, \9yz$ O. S. Duffti Tht mcTiiprwj paiiiltff of Beng^L 
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A cleaa and flowing line nearest to that of contemporary and earlier Kangra 
paintings, although more staid and homely, ts supported by the manner in which the 
sail is worn. Tacked in at the waist into the skirt h covers the head and both 
the shoulders. It sums up the figure within long flowing lines. For these earlier Bengali 
paintings had no scope. In them the vigour of the bodily movement had been 
emphasised by the movement of the g;annciits. In the Gita Govinda paintings 
there is a counter-play between the long curves of the san to which those of the 
Idhnga {skirt) have become assimilated and the angles in which the arms of the 
figures arc bent (PI. XLIV). It Ts only the physical movement which has been 
preserved in kind, and little is left of its intensity ( PL XLIII ). A brittle 

charm, a staid curve and the end cannot be far. Of the Mu^al tradition there are 
but faint traces t sometimes a piofrlc, (that of Padhs, PL XLIII) is reminiscent of it and 
the floral patterns arc at times replaced by arabesques. Almost invariably the faces 
are in profile. They stand out clearly against the ground, archaic and perhaps 
not quite unaware of silhouettes which were liked during Regency. Thin and in good 
taste, the figures are arranged singly or in groups on pieces of moveable scenery, each 
placed at the proper spot (PL XLI, Fig. I), "Like the faint moon on an evening sky 
(Gita Govinda, IV, iv, 6.) her head testing on her hand, Radhd has retired into 

loneliness. She is merged in the thought of Kfjna. She hopes to meet him. She 

is still keeping her life" (G. G. IV, ix, 3), There is silence between those two 
palm trees, and the contorted plant on the edge receives R^idhs's complaint. 

It is held by the the Kadamba tree and by her sSti, in curves of cold compassion, as 
cold and alienated as the bluish green of the dots and vegetation in this panel. ‘ 

Equally distanced, with a sentiment for what has been true and is so even 
now for ibe living memory of that it has been, "Radha at early dawn rebukes 
her lover, whom she secs lying prostrate before her and imploring forgivcnC 5 s"L 
The straightening curves that roof this Radha*Kr?na encounter arc as a butterfly's 
wings before death. They stiffen between trees wide apart (PL XLIII). 

Moveable scenery bridges the lack of participation that k^ps figures at a 
distance from one another,even where colour gathers them into one variegated surfece. 
(PL XLIV). "How Krfna enjoys himself in company of beautiful women charmed 
by him (Gfta Govinda, I, Tv, I), It is an enjoyment by name and in type , the 
form in dull lethargy is void of iL 

Not the spirit of the Gita Govinda but its setting still lives with the painter, 
in a way. That "love is the tiger who springs on her like yama" (the god of 

CiiU Aulk lUi. VoL HI* 196, 
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dcath)^ he has net cxpetfenccd. ifet there ate groups (PI- XL, Krjna with two Gopis, 
in the centre of the upper panel and PI* XLIV* panel on the Hght, on top) of a close 
and clear intensity. It fias been mentioned already that the groups on the single 
pages only incidentaWy illustrate the text on the page. They visualize the thing that 
stays, the mood of the song, that is the mood in whkh the painter visualizes the 
song. The sensualism all in bloom of the Grta Govi'nda irT search across fragrance 
and youth, for the other, is but one strain, and to tk painter of the song deeper on» 
are also present The Caitanyacaritamrta has it that "Kijn^ was charmed by ha 
own beauty and desired to experience the supreme feelings that Rsdha felt for him.^^ 
'"liadha-KRna are one in two bodies. They delight each other by tasting love, 
"Having assumed the feelings and beauty of Rfldhika you have become Incarnate in 
order to relish your own detight,"* This drawing inward of Radk into Krsija is the 
reverse process of Siva^s as UmS-MaheSvara^ 

They are cloistered in the supreme emotion (mahabtiSva). This alone has 
reality. The creepers and flowers arc a-stit with it. It is only the isolated and 
solitary who seeks response. Compositional correspondence belongs to the same 
plane. To another the singleness of fulfilment* It is then that a painting b beheW 
as an emblein* 

In a motif like diat of the flowing river (PI XLI, Fig. t» XLlt, Fig. 2) which 
means to be read in its course, moving, whife it is seen statically formmg ^ 
the picture, two planes are projected on to the surface of the painting. Emblem 
and composition intermingle in the figured panels. Tk purely floral ones However 
bold the atmosphere proper, tk fragrance of the song and they leave room 
for and arc cotT^muted into landscape-embkm and figured group* rrail lissuc of me 
life-tree, their bloom has many 'I'arictks. Into it may be shuffled any requbite 
(PI. XLIl, Fig I). Like a film it Is passed across it, overgrown it should not be 
extricated. But even should rambling creeper and flowers be dimmed or recede 
(PI. XL, XLIV) they remain frame and background of tk scenes, and tk landscape 
emblem with its perennial tree is another version. 

The thin planes are transparent in tk viray they arc slid into congruity. 
Delicately arid, symbol and rcquisiie ate one In the babnee of the emblem. Pratika 
refers to tk permanent shaping of estabibhed and bsting connections. In these 
illuminations it is their seal imprinted faintly on the sheet of memories. 


1. Ibid , 11.192. 

2 . l,Jif,p,44; il,vw,p.22l- 
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ILLUSTRATJONS. 

PL XXXJX 

Rg. Fal. Kf 

Fig. a, FoLXj unidsniKcd. Tli* m^jar pvi of iha puntim li (xnu[^ by «IwutMiAiF af Rij|Hg udwuuiv. 

The ihre* doorvnyp bold fcnwW ti|uPB« bnwnt drinfc add food, Tl** maiei Kvtt in iht Mmwd’t 
rnvKlinpcctdivmofchiy Wth. Ir h nl^ »pn qS kmpi m UiJWif, n nd and iwupema cdrom oT 
ipAt bandxM} fptcidi • |||ow o*^ the iwnm ind die dvkrM of tfa« rpwn. Six wsinn, w Im ly 
(?) war iMMiid the houK undv a w{nd-w<C|X iky end uch taav) ki ^ mod. The larpat 
panel, the righe «i the boBany ihwt* a Kkud nerty, with dance and mns acoantpaniad Iq; flute (we^u), bent 
bcm (run ifflia). qrtnbal (kaiidh and dtwn ItifilaAii). On* SMita haa Mlendewn in a hlk^om twwat. 
Bananaa and ball of eenniniau, <«:. on ih* Bwind. ate tngi try the wnnm in tepconwnf 

ri« panel OfiheboyiriiB*ur««ixitBp^iheMbt«e.afwihff iehite,iie luigatiwefiheiyk peeMipeof 
KfffiaandBtJaruitaciFar Caiiwya and Nititeand* amongat the BhaW The utben have a llchi or datk 
bettvim Esdour. Traet era let off aialmi the white mtla of the 

"ni* n;iilty iilpiiled or diaioiiiiEd loudici dm milie ctpectally *« aod *ky alitioii 

^pRaBinitic,the thrnuipianer (xoflle of aomeof tb* fw Aom Wntemiam on the inmam, Butthe 
Kirtan Kent, on the wrhote, adherei toipuul oonventioni of uJetai nwo thouiard yeara atandint hi Indk. 

The eoburf eta eoU ar»d Kitnbre ivith wwy and bmm predDeninattn«. TV imutal ititfafi* of the 
paper ntaktl the whiti home wUla. | Jj" a 91*',' 

Nfli iBdik*ly,*Bli.W< and ipeidilbrVJt were iddid after oqrnpledqn of iJteCjtaCovkiik Tnanumipl. 

fl. }<L W. Thetr* on lWip.ie.Ge* O-^Sarga It CV v. Vhia 44), n Kn«.V d!ud«l to by *. pabefa* 
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A COPPER-PLATE ENGRAVING 


By PEVAPRASAD GHOSH 





A datcti copper¬ 
plate gmn 
collection 
Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity is worthy of 
note* because H 
contains on the 
reverse the only 
engraved dmwing 
of any importance 
as yet discovered^ 
Its icono^raphical 
and aesthetic qua¬ 
lities arc also 
of interest- The 

;opp€f-plate was accidentally discovered inside pne of the few square brick chambers 
Pith extraordinarily thick walls, surrounded by another thinner wall at a little 
listance, excavated during the reclamation of land from the dense forest in F Plot 
Pakhsa'skhali) in Vest Sundarban ('Parva Khajika Maijdala' of the inscription) 
tear the sea coast of Bengal’- The inscription is dated Safca eta XUS, which is 
wuivalcnt to 1196 A. D. It is the earliest dated prc-Muhamniedan epigraphic record 
n Saha era found in Bengal. The inscription in proto-Bengali characters, is written- 
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on the one side coated with ^Iver. Silver ptated tecords are rather scarce Although 
it was inscribed towards the end of the twelfth century, curiously enough, there b 
no mention of the Senas, the then ruling dynasty of Bengal The suzerain r e f er re d 
to is a certain Paladeva and his vassal chief with a pccuJiar name Sn MatJommoija 
Psladeva, the donor of the grant, belongs to a family which came from Ayodhya,^ 

The surface containing the incised drawing is so badly corroded that the 
lines had to be filled with white to allow a photographic reproduction. The 
engraving in question consists of a Vaijnavfte group on the upper part of the plate, 
approximately (6 5 X 3*2)", comprising a sitting Vifnu with a combined Dhvaja and 
Clratra at the bacit and a fenccling Garada in front, Pala and Sena sculpture supplies 
us with many examples of upright standing figures of Vijnu but scarcely any sitting 
one is known, ft is also to be noticed that the deity in Lalitasana, docs not rest on 
the familiar pedestal of double lotus flowers {mahambujapltha) but on a Ratha. 
E^dffldy the throne-carriage carved in stone sculptures is translated here into a 
wht^led chariot, associated as a rule only with SOrya, The deity is without the 
Fofa^ly omam^ti^ Prabhavalr and Prabhamandala so typical of the period. 
1 he upright standard, adorned with a pinion (ketana), sun-shade and lotuses also 
appears to be unique. The body is represented in fall front view, while the head is 
turned away towards Garuda, in three-quarter profile. Enclosed at the base by 

j ^ r® (k1iilamuku{a) surmounted by a lotus flower 

and ™,«d of the favoarit. A™alaka, fe ,„o,h„ p.*diart<y. The <fccotali« 

“own”' ^ 
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PadmapaliSabcana with dowitwan) pointing angle of the upper eyelid shown in 
earlier miniatures* and contemporary sculpture.* This novd form has its analogue 
in the early Jain miniatures of \/estem India* (1141 A.D.) and the Ms. in Boston. * 
The slightly hooked nose is rather sharp.* Even as early as the fifth century 
A.O. the Sigirya frescoes provide us with specimens of the pointed double 
curved chin seen here.* In ih typical form it is found in an early eleventh century 
Bengali illumination.* But here the outline is further broken.' 

The figure of the kneeling Ganida, usually found at the feet of Vijiju in 
■ plastic art. here confronts him In profile. It is remarkable not only for its 
gesture and position—the horizontal plane on which it rests is at an angle to 
that occupied by the ddty—but also for the closely cropped head, the bcak-Iike 
nose, staff under the armpit and the outstretched hands not exactly clasped. 
The pliarit body is impulsively flung against the majesty of the divinity, in a 
movement of adoration. 

At a ntoment when the Muslim invader was knocking at the the very gates of 
Bengal, this engraving affords a refreshing contrast to the Irfele^^ products of the 
latest phase of Sena plastic art 
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TEMPLES OF BENGAL 


9r SARAS! KOMAR SARASVATI 


innumerable images found in Bengal are in themselves su^icient evidence that 
in ancient Bengal there were tempics for their proper enshrinement Inscriptions, 
ranging in date from as early as the Gupta period, which frequently refer to the 
construction of, or bndgrants to, temples of this or that particular <kHy, either 
by a private person or by the sovereign himself, confirm it Hiuen Tsang, while 
travening ov^r the whole of Bengal in the 7th century A. D., noticed more than 
three hundied temples*. After him comes a penod of effusion for approxi* 
matcly a hundred years, which was followed by settled administration under 
the P^las, and in the four centuries of continuous east Indian artistic productiveness 
It is probable that the temples and such other monuments, which could be 
counted by hundreds in the seventh centniy A. D., grew enormously in number. 
The excavation of 'tanks, as deep as the bottom of the sea', and construc- 
tidn of temples, 'as high as mountain peaks,' were then regarded as stef^lng stones 
to fame and renown in this world', not to speak of the religious merit in the next 
'^tf'cll could Sandhyakara Nandf, the author of the Rsmacaritam, describe the 
magnificence of the city of Sorittapura (Devikof-Bdrigarh) with 'temples thronged 
with worshippers and tanks smiling with lotuses.'* 

Recently on the basis of an inscription from Holal, which mentions KaJinga 
as one of the four types of buildings along with Nagara, Dravida and Vesara*, a claim 
has been made for the Orissan group of temples as a separate style in Indian temple 
architecture. Kaliflga is mentioned in the Minasara as the name of a type of 
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building/ but never as a separate style like the other three. It ts reasonable to 
assume that Kdirhga vas but a distinct and important type in the Nd^ra style, the 
architects of Kalihga, who raised so many temples in the Nigara style, having 
won for themselves a separate and distinct recognition among the architects of 
Nordiem India. 

The ancient temples of Bengal, which, with their lofty towers capped 
by golden Kalasas, have been figuratively described as obstructing the very course 
of the sun* *, and as ornaments of the earth (bhobhti^anah)/ and which furnished a 
type of Pr^s^da, known as Pmjdravardhanaka’ {the Northern Bengal type), a PrasSda 
with halls and comer towers on all sides and favoured by the Lord Hari, have but 
all perished. For the reconstruction of the lost types of pre-Muhammadan temple 
archrtccture we have to depend solely on sculptural aiggcsttons, i. c., on the 
few representations of temples which may be met with on the sculptures of the 
province. 

From the study of images, shown to be installed in temples, the temples of 
ancient Bengal can be divided into three distinct types. Two of these typies arc 
frequerrtly found side by side in Orissa (Kalinga), the third, which is a combination of 
the first two, seems to be peculiar to Bengal. The dificrcncc in each case lies in the 
form of the towers capping the sanctum. 

The first, and which seems to have been the most prolific, is characterised 
by a pyramidal tower, known as Bhadra or Pirjn dcul in Orissa, where it was almost 
exclusively used as the roof of the Jagamohana fporch). Such a tower has the shape 
of a high stepped pyramid, the superstructure being made up of hoikontal blocks 
of stone (pidas), literally storeys, gradually diminishing, with a recess between each 
course. Over the last course rests the huge 'Smalatca $iEs on a narrow cylindrical 
neck, which is capped by the usual finials. 
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The fitcquency of this type of temples in Bengal 
may be surmised from the rather large number of such 
representations on the sculptures of Bengal. The simplest 
and perhaps the earl^t form may be noticed on the 
dome of the Ashrafpur bronze Cartya', which may be 
dated in the 7th century A.D. Here (Fig* opp,) we 
find a roof, composed of two receding pyramidal 
courses and the fttiial, supported on pillars. Gradu¬ 
ally however the courses multiply and, in general, 
the type becomes more developed and decorated. 
The image of Kalyanasundara from Hiti (Dinajpur), 
and now in the Dacca Sahitya Parishad', shows three 
courses, capped by the narrow neck above which there 
is a round coping stone (not an Amalaka, as h is not 



ribbed) topped by a conical finial. The next and most probably the final tiansfoimation 
may be seen in temples with trefoil arches supported on richly decorated pillars, the 
T^h being composed of three,four or five Pidas or tenaces, the whole surmounted by 
AmaJakas capped by Kabsas (stapas in case of the Buddhist temples). For illustTation 
we refer to the SOtya image from Kukfia.* Surya from Baria (PI. XLV Fig. I) 
Ratnasambhava from Vikrampur (PI, XLV, Fig. 2), Fragment of a dooriamb with 
Ganefcr in a niche, dooiiamb with Isana in a niche from Mandoil and the huge 
architectural stone from Kumaipur (PI. XLV, Fig. 3) the last five In the Varendra 
Research Society's Museum. Rajshahi. The Pidas fn Bengal temples are, however, more 
pronounced than in Orissa and appear almost like storeys. The big architectural stone 
from Kumarpur shows a temple of the Pancaratha type, the five Rathas being 
obtained by the addition of two facets on each side of a square. It can be gathered 
that such temples were of the Ratha type. This is corroborated by the Sflrya 
image from Baria. which shows the Pagas, the continuation of the Rathas on the 
tower- The Kumarpur specimen has the superstructure composed of four terraces * 
the huge Amalaka, which caps the neck, is disproportionate. 


A structural example of this type is preserved at EkteSvar in the Bankura districL 
The Mandi pavilion, (PI. XLV, Fig. 4) stands in the premises of the temple at 
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Ekteivar, a simple squaie building with a pyramttbl 
roof composed of three receding tiers, resting on 
four square pillars. Though divested oF the Amalalta 
and the usual finials, it gives an idea of what this 
type of temples looked like. 

The Pyattjiat (Sanskrit: Pr^sada) of the Burmese 
monastery (Kyaung) is technically the many tiered 
roof over the room containing the image, L e., over 
the chapel. Late examples’ of these Pyaithats arc 
the elaborate wooden structures, wrongly termed as 
pagodas, of quite recent date (®th century A. D.). ^ 

These many storeyed structures lead us to those in 
Nepal, which are, in all essential respects, identical. 

The origin, however, of this type has hitherto been an 
ol^t of speculation. Duroisellc, is of opinion that it is to be sought for '"probably 
in India."* The Pyatthats were known in Burma as early as the Ilth century A. D., 
when representations of the plain and carlfcr specimens may be seen among the stone 
carvings in the corridors of the Ananda temple. Pagan (1090 A. Dj • In th(^, 
the superstructures consist of superposed roofs, five, seven or nine, square In plan 
and gradually diminishing in sice towards the top (Cf, Fig. above), A still standing 
structure of the same century is the Pitakat*Taik, Pagan (1057 A, D.V, The 
wooden superstructures over the chapels in the monasteries (the Pyatthats) are 
made of similar superposed roofs, only they have grown more elaborate and 
are decorated with carvings. The similarity of the earlier Pyatthat, as we have 
it in the sculptures of the Ananda tempk. Pagan, with the Pida degis of the 
Bengal sculptures is striking. In Bengal we have a still earlier fomt in the 
seventh century A. D. The lofty wooden spires of Burma seem to have their 
origin in a lost temple type of Bengal. Further on we will have occasion to notice 
that the Ananda tempk itself was aTchiteciuially much indebted to Bengal. 

It is not only Burma that was architecturally influenced by Bengal. This lost 
tempk type of Bengal travelled further. In Siam, ambodia, Ompa, Java and 
Bali a series of temples closely approximates, in general shape and outline, this 
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pyrantidal t^'pc. These temples or towers are srmple sanetuanes which rise in 
storeys, each storey set bacic, so as to form the stepped pyramidal roof to 
be seen in the Bengal sculptures described above. These storeyed pyramids 
appear to be derived from the terraced roofs of the ancient Bengali temples 
we have noticed before. The contact of Bengal with the Indonesian countries is 
a Well known fact. In Siam, at Sukhodayoi the three temples placed side by side within 
the Vat (enclosure) SisavaiV show each a plain ground storey with three projections, 
surmounted by other storeys, each upper storey slightly setback. In Cambodia the 
brick tower at Bakong* has a pyramidal roof in five receding storeys, and the 
recently reconstructed south sanctuary at Bantai-Srei (a little to the north of Angkor 
Thom) shows a magnifleent edifice of five dmimishtng storeys with the summit 
crowned by Kalasa.* The bttcr is elaborately carved with scrollwork and other 
designs. Above each storey we have a miniatuie of the sanctuary in each comer. The 
projecting comkes, which look (ike Pidas (terraces) of the Bengal temples, the niches 
topped by transformations of the tre-foil arch of Bengal and the Kalasa finial (cf. 
the Siirya image from Baria) show its close conncctiort with the Bengali 
temples presented in sculptures. In Campa the great shrine at Mison' and 
m Java the Chandi Bima, the most important and the best preserved of the Dieng 
group of tuples,* "have each a pyramidal roof composed of diminishing hoiiiontal 
stages. The same form of supersmicturc may also be noticed in the modem 
temple architecture of Bali, as we see in a recent temple at Batur*. 


k type is tk Rckha Dcul, t. e., the temple with the curvilinear 

Sikhara, o which we have at least three miniatures carved in the round, and several 
others still standing. Two of the miniatures are carved in stone, while the third, 
m btoiric. has recimtly been acquired under Treasure Trove Act from Jhewari fn 
first and ofter, reproduced oner is a miniature monolithic temple 
(SailagandhakQti, according to an inscriptron on te base) from Bangarh and 
now m the Dmajpur Raj garden. By earlier writers (E V. 'S/estmacott and 

r ji, ^ stfipa- The name 

Gandhakap, however, suggests it to be a Buddhist temple, a sort of votive offering 
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by a pious devotee, Jasanara by name. H^e templet consists of tbe usual Vtm^na 
(sanctum) capped by the cunnbnear Sikhara, the Man^apa, which is bbt an 
adjunct, being absent. The plan of the VimSna is the usual cnicifonn, which 
rises perpendiculady straight up to the beginning of the ^ikhata. There is a nkhe on 
each face, consisting of a round pilaster on each side supporting a trefoil arch 
above. The niches contain four standing figures of Buddha depicting the four 
incidents of hts life. Hanging festoons decorate each face of the Vim^na 
towards Its top. Two deep recesses with coTTtspondfng projecting cornices 
(upper JaAgha) demarcate the Vitn3na from the Siklmra. It may be that the recesses 
arc meant as deeotattve friezes. The curvilinear Sikhara rises in horizontal 
courses and slopes inwards by an imperceptible diminution of the courses, 
till the last course is reached. Next comes the narrow neck capped by the bulging 
Amalaka and the finlal, which however is lost The body of the Sikhara fe profusely 
decorated, the Konaka Pagas showing the edges of the successive courses, the 
Anuratha a line of continuous scroll, and the Raha a decorative device, perhaps a 
transformed Caitya window. Though the BhOmts arc not demarcated by the usual 
Amalakas at the corners, the device on the fehapaga, each occupying the space 
covered by two courses, shows that the Sikhara was made up of seven Bhumis. 
In shape and outline the templet of Brahma from Nimdighi, V. R, S. Museum, 
Rajshahi (PI. XLV, Fig. J) agrees in general with the above specimen, the BhOmis 
in the tatter case being demarcated by miniature Amalakas at the corners. 

The bronze templet, discovered at Jhewari (Chittagong) in February, 1927,* 
along with more than Co Buddhist images, b now preserved in the Irrdian Museum, 
Calcutta. The templet stands on a pedestal and the Vimatra shows on each face a 
projecting trefoil niche supported on round pillars, and reached by a flight of steps. 
The Sikhara, composed of five BhOmis, demarcated at the corners by miniature 
Amabkas, gradually tapers inwards and at the top we have a rampant lion at each 
comer, which seems to support the Amalaka but is actually detached. Over the 
Amabka a mintature stQpa is the finial, characterising it as a Buddhist gift. The 
body was studded with precious stones, some of which still remain. Oikshrt 
describes it as a miniature of the Mahabodhl shrine at Bodhgaya, but the straight- 
edged pyramidal tower of the Mahabodhi has but little or no resembfance with the 
curvilinear tower of the present miniature. 

The next type, whkb Bhattasali was the first to recogntse in some sculptures, 
may be said to be exclusively peculiar to Bengal, This hybrid type, a curfous mixture 

I A. S. LA. R.. 1921*24. P- lat. PI. LVIL t. 



of Bhadra and Rekha deuU, is represented tn 
a few sculptures and paintings. Foueber, 
in his IcoRographtc Bouddhique' illustrates, 
from the inscribed min'tatures in Ms. Add. 

1643. Cambridge, Trisarana Buddha BhatfS* 
raka of Pundruvardhana inside a temple. 

This temple (Fig. opp.) may be taken to 
represent a type of the pre-Muhammadan 
temples of Bengal. Two images, one of 
Arapocana MafijuSrP found somewhere in 
Bengal and* the other of Buddha from 
Mahakali in the district of Dacca* also 
exhibit 3 similar type of temples. The tower 
of the temple represented is one of the 
Bhadra type with a roof of high receding terraces (pidas) surmounted by a ^ikhara 
of the Rekha type. The temple over Arapacana Mafljuirt represents a variety 
of this type where we find the Rekha Sikhara surrounded by five more spires, t 
shaped like Caityas, rising from the terraces i.e., Pidas. 

The important of this hybrid type in the history of the extension of Bengal 
art b great In Burma there is a group of temples, whose origin has been 
the obfcct of many conjectures. Square in plan with sometimes projecting porches 
or vestibules on one or mote of its faces the roof is pyramidal, consisting of a 
series of storeys of moderate height, set back one behind the other and crowned 
with the curvilinear Sikhara.* The Ananda,* the Sulaimani* and the Thitswada' 
temples in Pagan and the Kyanktangyi temple at Amarapura belong to this type.* 

Duroiselle at one time ascribed the origin of these temples to Northern 
India, but later" he opined that these temples "have been fashioned after South 
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Indian models.'^* But, dtanics to the representations of similar terra(X*Too(ed Sildraja- 
topped temples of miniature paintings and stone images of Bengal, it is now 
clear that the type was derived from Bengal, and it is the total disappearance 
of the prototypes in the land of its origin which is responsible for the confectures 
that have hitherto prevailed. 

The excavations at Pahaipur‘ arc singularly important. The temple exhumed 
has been described by Sir John Marshall as being "entirely unknown to Indian 
archaeology/'* Endian literature however frequently refers to a type of temple, known 
as Sarvatobhadra, which should be a square shrine with four entrances lacing the 
four cardinal points, and with an antechamber on each side ( cateh^la gfha). 
It should have uninterrupted galleries all round, five storeys and sixteen corners 
and many beautiful turrets and spires*. The temple at Paharpur, as now excavated, 
approximates in general to the Sarvatobhadra type. It is a many-storeyed 
temple, the main shrine occupying the highest terrace, together with four halls 
and antechambers on four sides, surrounded by a continuous circumambulatory 
passage, with further projections and passages added at each lower terrace, to 
extend the building proportionate to its height The disapparance of either 


f, Rfl Pahupur* wftf »; 

Moniotomry BHtecn JehSj!, VeL lii UL pp^ j E. V. Weitni*«it* J* A- S. B., XUV* 

1875. K a K VoL XV. pp. J A. S. A, 1522^25. ppv HS-t If | pp- 

141 j 1926-27, pp. 148-1^ ^ Il9 s pp. 38-39. lOUll I *nd 144-145 ; wd 1928^29. pp. 97-98. 

2, niijiir»led Lmcfan N«wi, Juiy, Z9, 1927^ p. 160^ 

5. UL3J S 

AirlvlfrukmM p&Au bhivuti 

S«^^*tDbh4Ik*■^Ui^dy4vlma^Vl^dlwni^l■H^5vlSiI^^ 

Turidivvvm ^u-wvitiMiadruyft 
ApTAinddhftiindAm fWipiniMP V&itu Sju^iiatihiidnhmi 
liirTy^JJi dviftidc^rtifbWr-^pi 

■Jn queated by B^iiilocpdit | 

AKrtdinlm vyiLviidhedo twin 
Thd-'uAifu SttVJ4afah*drmfn ot^-dvftruiirilyyum 
mtn hit own mrtnwnfliry to tht tbew puiugc of ibe dihmi Sfcmhbsl i 

VuiTyT^vfitidfiyHdks^ punutshbiiia pnt^ha * 

VcchlpiT'Ctlixi lutivfttAlib nevisu dUqfu 
Akio fithil Siibhbi, LV^ 271 

Suv^tcUudiAb 

V«bimJCtrfeuridn4liiib fidvimiib p»i^hiUfMx-pa 
Alio M*i3y* PuflniiJV Ch^i^ 269. 34^35 J 

$a^«iiir*5utiL>u)iio r^fiArOpw^Twiv^ 

^ Aodu£kh4nu-t*dvKi S*fVfttabhH^ ucmyAii 

CdtftUliWTKipetab 

t VjJkbhjke-ciuTtlAluM civ^den 
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examples has been responsible for the idea that the Paharpur temple is 
a unique type m Indian architecture, and that it was not developed further 
^ Indan soil and was ultimately forgotten.' These ideas are erroneous. 
The ^tras enjoin such a type for the kings and the gods, and most of the 
moun s in mga , which can still be traced as rismg hi terraces, would apparently 
fcv^}, on excavation, ^ch a t>'pe of temple. Indeed, wc have exhumed another 
such temple, though of much smaller dimensions, at Birat in the Rangpur district 
where the chance digging of a mound led to the discovery of the ruins of 
a temple, tire plan of which was similar to that at Paharpur/ There is every 
possibility of many such being laid bare by systematic excavation. This type is 

scdplaral .uMotom <BI«dn.-«to Da.1). al«, kI), Uk ».nc to. The type 
.ppea.. to have edil s„„iv«l to Dola»fic«. Th«c *|»,c mound* of J«h 
imms in diminmhins tmaccs arc permanent appendages to every Bengali village. 

hisnarv^^ td^ fT -1 T ‘’e ™ 

Fato^ hdia ^ T b"" "“^i ^ «' that of 

Further India, ^eudly Burma Java and Cambodia. I haw already lurnitod 

to nstances of the Ananda. to Salaimani, the Thils.ada. etc. In Burma, which are 

M tot of to Bhadra-rekha DeuU of to Bengal images. Dikshit refers to to 
Cbandi Loro Jongrang ^d to Chandi Sewu in Cenimt Java,' which oHer the 
nearest approximation to the plan and superstructure of the Paharpur temple. 

a I in west Bengal have escaped utter 

dfaptomn. Some of .hc« edifice, are built of stone, others of brick. 
The briii temples are in to ditoct of Banknra and one in to Sundarban, 
and ofto, tone ones we have oneat Ehtesvar inBankara. noticed before, and a 
group of four temples In to district of Burdwan, to Begunia group of temples.' 

rnmob^'r "hI! I t. "> ^8=1 is the SiddheSvaia 

temple at Bahulara on to Dvarikesvar river. U mfies from Bankuta. It is 

snuated on a low mound (15' high and about lOfT square) and was originally 

surrounded by eight small subsidiary shrines and enclosed by a compound walL 

U A, S. I, A. p, 59, 

2-r Ibkim, 19S-—II 

3b A- £, tv A, FL* 192?—28, pu. 59i 

^ A The Bejitna ,f TtwiplM, J. J, S.O. A,* I. p. |24, 

<®21v 22. pp. 6443 ; 192243 pp. 5B-59; 
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alJ of which npw tn rains forming isolated and long mounds. The principal 
mound on which the main temple stands, has brick built votive stupas of various 
shapes and sizes/ The temple is dedicated to the worship of Siva under the 
name of Siddhe&vara. But the votive stQpas, which belong to an earlier stratum, 
show that the site was once associated with the worship of other than Brahmintcal 
deities, Buddhist or Jama, possibly the latter, as the image of ParSvanitha, now 
preserved in the temple, would indicate. 

The main temple is a rcmarIcaUc example of the “single celled tall’spitcd 
profusely decorated type" bearing a close affinity to the mediaeval temples of 
Orissa, and not to those of post-Muhammadan date in Vi^nupur, which is near 
by. In plan it is a polygon which continues even up to the top of the Sikhaia. 
The topmost portion has tumbled down, yet it is still 54"^ in height. The temple was 
originally coated with pbster, carefully made to correspond to the ornamentation 
so finely cut on the brkks. 

The plan of the sanctum fe a cruciform (ratha type), obtained by a number of 
recessed comers. It rests on a plinth with elaborate mouldings, much of which have 
however gone. The sanctum can be approached by a vestibule in the thickness of 
the front wall with a triangular corbelled arch opening. On the other three 
sides, besides the division into Rathas, the plainness of the walls is relieved by 
niches, capped by miniature Sikharas in the central Rathas and three boriiontaJ 
bands passing all round just in the centre. Projecting mouldings separate the 
Vimana from the Silthara which gradually tapers inwards. The whole face of 
the Sikhara is carved with intricate traceries and scroll work and other 
designs (one of which are numerous rniniature repfesentations of the Sikhara). 
At the corner Pagas the different storeys are demarcated by comer Amalakas. 
The neck, the Amalaka and the usual finials, which must have crowned the Sikhara 
(cf. the decorative mintaturcs and other ediRces of the same style) have all tumbled 
down. Coomaraswamy’ assigns this temple to as early as the lOth century A D. 
Dikshit however thinks this date to be a century or two too early*. 

The SailcSvara (PI. XLV, Fig.6) and the Saresvara temples at Dchar (Bankura), 
of which only the cruerform VimSnas arc now preserved, and these overgrown with 
vegetation, closely resemble the Siddhesvara temple and may be said to belong 


I. 

Z, t-K dt.i p, lO&/ie.2tS. 

5. A.5. A. R, 1927.24 41, 

36 
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to the same period. The vestibule Bn the thickness of the walb the niches on three sides 
amounted by mntBatute Sikharas and the horizontal band in the centre of the 
VitnSna, all conform to those of the Siddlri^ara. There is however a frieze of 
Qiyatid figures between the two profeedttg cornices at the top of the Vtmana above 
w^hich rose the curvilinear tower, which has wholly tumbled down. 

The most interesting of the ruins yet discoveied in the Sundarbans is the temple 
called the Jat^r Dcul (PI. XLV, Fig, 7), towering about 100' above the surrounding 
plains. The structure here too has a cruciform Vimana, topped by a curvilinear 
Silchara, and m genetal style and plan a close affinity to the SiddheSvara temple, 
which, however, shows a more curvilinear outline of the Stkhara. The bricks used 
are of large dimensions, a lact which also suggests a high antiquity, a point further 
corroborated by the finds near abouf. Unfortunately the tonpk has lost much of 
its boiity and original decorations in the repairs undertaken, which appear to have 
given it an almost different shape. Formerly, as is evident from the photograph 
from negative No 326 in the office of the Archaeological Survey of India, Eastern 
Circle, the temple had conskfciabh: architectural merk, its tall brick spire with 
decorative minatures and other geomctrioil mouldings, in conformity with the 
SiddheSvara. There can' be no doubt in assigning thb temple to the same 
period as the flahubra, in spite of Bhattasali's contention that “it is impossible 
for an exposed brick stractare in Bengal to survive the ravages of nine centuries."* 
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REVIEWS 


T«kti TpAnalfetlert And ItlvMtPAtiARi^ bf P- K* AeJiBf/yk, hrbitfd il Alklubad 

vd pfiblii^Kd hy ifie Oxfovti tJn^vwiity PitM, 

THejc ihret vofuniB tEttify ici ih^ Induitry tnd ApfdicitiQn of die uithotr^ AR t«KCi on ^pt S^dim 
iiv wHiten in Dtrnipf Strajorit and m full of ccrim,—whidj fav* nudn them hltfily difcilt 

of CAcnprehEmloft^ Thom tschnicd mrrm m not fimi^ to ui^ ocr arc they to be found in the ordiitiry 
Sindrt dkuenty^ Thfl d» of kemed &lpji, ih# only penm wfio mlfhf hive Inberhcd ifii oididoiul bre ud 
foli4¥«d ihetf texts in ihiir my-dsy ymrk qf •rdvenurt end ctmhunudiip md who wb thsrffoet apehli of 
owundkif thnn how oUnotfdbd sway for Our opothy. The fow ihu may siH be IWbg^ ihould be found out 
And In eolUbatadon with thenr akme dioyld ofloiti be rtiade to pup uid expUin these tcxti end to resgue the Kieoge 
of Hindu &tpe huin obUvtofL 

And this |i ebttdiibly newiy. Hitherto Hindu srohincture hes been t tmeW fom the enidng txxnplE^ 
and other imicnirRU fw hive nu^ed ihm tfduAA^ mdiajtiexib fi the liidii ^ ihc texti^ Those 
who Idn Ram Rax^ Coonum^mny and Achs^yya aie liyinii to onravd the written idence of Indiaii erdvkecitR 
daerye our thenku It k nmuaJ diei thtoe pj o t w iJt tn the comihlf erttem in their expuddem of the mti. The 
duty of all woHun in the h» ii to oo^operaie and ce^kbocate in findbtg out ihek correct meanioi. 

The traniLitton of the Mlwl/a by P» 1C Achaiyym k not hee bom emsrs and wmgtnman- Comeqijenfty 

» ere the iSumytoni. A fow of the maticumcks am shtMin baiow 
* 

(1) WTTOPf’ I 

tt ft mmiil n ifu i ih 47*^ efo ll 

AciwyyaV trijukdon i^’^Eich of then (piodci of measuHnwnlk b laid » be of three kinds, M^ndaly 
with K^rd to (idle Himpnent of) ymva ntenuj emen L With smi;^ uveri^ ivid Dfht htHey-COms are tdjltinpildlKf)i dv: 
tnuJkit^ the tniEhfttofiiie and the larftot ya^ totafurefnenn-^ 

Acharyya hai been nd^ed by the word ’ whidi hi sesnii » haw kserpreted u "onV Of each*'* 

PreuimabTy ^ fwa been ettofutod by die tune used bi BervaHl The Sanakrir word wnn. bu entwly a 
difficrem ftpifScanca- Here dn word loeaiw nodikat eka than angiula. Ct ^ MuyamataDV 

The oamsk tfamlatiofi would, therefore, be 5 "Th* ctieaiurf!:, mtai (aivilePf m mid to b« of threa Wnde, 
bccauie oF die Increase (ki the number) of yavas (makfot k upwf The tBLalldr^ the medium, and die bifflmt {jvaltral 
am made fM^toaivtdy) of sut, seven and ei#^ yaViL 

(2) ^^WTf ^ I L 72, dv If 

Acharyya^t tfamkdon “Mewumq ikkwfc wtkh of the mcasiirln« ihould be one aiypila"’. 

Correct trarBlation ± ^^One moyla apart from ihe one by tha m flua W4y the vidiofo Imith of the rOpe 

Thii iTiMni the rope fwhi^ ovreipa:^ lo die modwn msanxa^ tape! ihouki bt padLuied in anfluki. 
bxlad ddi paduai^ to aitorka s idl in vc^iuc amomu the olchfi^ibnad tajJarSp ifaeir (ape beWl paduizisd ki aniulu. 
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O) Aehwyym nmUib « cbjtd b uMoy pbca, if not cwydbKn, Ia n. 4,4, ch. ni. TJ» 
word inawmiStSilfmStofwnahins eta tlivdwind Ihc root 

vu, (o rit to Abdft EvfcT«l™o Vn wtiich cgwtili and. iiniiiw»li at a Mtki^ Hmifb’ « i-.ii.^ .»ri.i hf ih» 

I It—2,dLn. 


The fiflnkiln abo the ftme dcEraikKi of 1 ^. 

It *r'r^ ^ tlftfVicri’, t 

*ttn(i ft*' ?w w i 

Adwyyt, mbfed by ih» tnmplBrptttBikin oF iha weed which bon, bcttlii thb tadinkat temcv lJ» manini 
'cbiect' h« mdend the Gmi u ,— 

‘Thev«k.^^«wh«^«bfl»ndwdl.lwvtb.w.iH*iofdty^ Ac«cbJ«* will ate 

be eltbdriiecl new Ofi ef Ardijleateel,'* 

Fnimwbij IIimei™tteJ*bcwe,itecifci«lr«^^ ■'Tlw* dte* in whld]tte«(Kb and men 

Awa, liH « Kteei am callaJ by ih< kanwd. To that way fU. foBowins iheffl} ihiiy are Kt hmh nnw.'* 


(4> ormr’ i 

it^T^Twrtr’Ii4f1»rfn taints I 1Llt^^<di. in 
_. m 

^TWnr' Tl on, by mch bf tdi^ efifw qu«f cy^WJ 

QW (ihAped^ bcii’-^Bitnbuud p it by I ihbnk tht wnft mdu^ be x 

^HTT' Tnrff ^TWT WW" etc. 

Cf, Mjiy&fn 4 i 4 rTt 


^TvwftfUT imr ( 

wnn4r‘ n. ]^t& 


AdMiyym'i (remktksn!— 

Tbaage, (thapwj) b«ii tte planbW, dmikitv ih« wiatl bwf atl 

iboK Hie KaHd w bi runclied ly dw term) tauA (ptryatdaK 

leave*oirtdi*jirind|» 1 (hir*pHy^ (»fi^™(vkfcl IOl MlnaaJfa, CK JIL> 

Tne correct inmluiqn would be 

n 

ii-a '***'• *■ *■ iIm beditaad. aU (he;* tt* 

o!W Lfiiywiein)"'. 

( 5 ) 'n»IWlewb,™adii,ai^H«,M,^j^rtw«niteing 

<rvi^i^TTiflwT i 


Adujyyi'i tr*m(Atk)n i— 


The UaharlfeaUB! haw* * prnid wpotmAig the muA (and) a abwthwi ajpwt. I«^ mn u th« lidit 
and antaoivc id iHe ndnd (whanl tiAed by (holifitiK tn the ScHow of) a man’i palnu. 

The oortKtceidiif^ icens lobe;^— 

• *r^Wn i 
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Ach«y>* il» ^ . diffewn ,wt)ng f Cf. H 13^13. Ch, 111 

4 inn I 

finlYTf I 

* ^. _•** nfcrenee t^mld bd tnkd« for cotnpvittr, tolmei 13 — 2 Up.I 6 af R«m m 

Ard«K»urt, where h* dwtaribei ih« quiJiriB of » ( 0 (d grmnid « « fonh by Minuij*. 

-i ebovt As, the *™jerh>> fJU 

IW<^™^^lrtiBt^KofiJ»riaht»htpt«deKribed.[*™,w(ih^ ^5„ . ^ 

•qu»itoiheheiihtof*iiunw^Uttlieinnri»edili(iw,Md(jf earjKtiwr sppearinoe^ 

I wn dhpcBEd m [hkih howe™, iI»mIi« ««d ' tjf i wuf ' nwMHif prably^ ^^mch wjisr njrmlins down 

ftoiti the uEh * J.M, 4^mi fvwifili tht nonh.'^' 

(6) ^ IJ4W I I, 39» ell, r 

Achityye rendm thli Dm thui :— 

(wfaii,yxfl ii »theMiitivw«ii.wd Chim (dy^Hothe nPtth-wal', 

4Tf^ ll nBrth>WB| and ^ ^ ii iDiAh^wHi, •» ihet the OnretS reiKttrtnt will be t 

Tewfl. iwiniJ^)keiilfnedioihei^ end Cetuw W(y-*odJ ib the i«idr^/ 

The uliatralive dUsnm ixxqeqiicntty b «)k w(ui^ 

milled by ih*unii««aiy wv«s*J o*^ihe tjclk»le»*eJn ih*Mi<ramtit of the 

j he i^ytii (be cotect critiAlni of thex two wonli in nmnititbng iho Hoci 90-H?l of the airx diopteir 
(7) Ha Alk^ciiSqn df gods in the tizB-pUn Mihipitha k wrang. The ojmA ellocotion would be ix MkNn t 


MollfayA 


Sam* 


Adid 


tk 


Rudn 


ShOdhvA 


Apiv»tu 


S- 

J 


Sr^hini 


I 




5 

I 


InW 


V^¥iivln 


Sivbfi 


Shf/igAflj* VAma 


Viiuh* 


His eiTor omn m oflpn to hie aoo^amjnodati^ the kit nutted liicteen ^odi (U. 77S} mhintlifl ocmrt of 
the Mahtpishe. Thh hei further Ud Hm to ma unneOES!^ EiibdivliiDn of ihtr rieiftn outcf plot! which h net 
by (be Ejexjr. h It deuly kid dbwn here iJxti ibete godi tk without the oouft, dong ths- bounkry Ibe 
{ ■kifr* ^RlfJ ^ Indeed ihk hu boon (wk eitti: ck&rtr ki the line Em^adnionf the deieriiition of god^pkrinir^ in 

37 
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Umnilu; ^Tii«*oilyfa*tnih*b«induylJn« («d|houiiry p<*ief iW M »ni#«dpiot* 
In Am Upap;tU'V <^4 ^ptftnu^ L TO. Dt. Vllt 

<® ^3 tfrw' iraiwnrSnn^ t 


n. 19 - 11 , Ckfi 


AchliyyaV tnu^irion r— 

''Tlifa k uid » Im |(lfi« brMJih fiH the D«ndUiA (vaUic^ b l•r«lh » detoibed hire i It h twioe lh« Isruddi 
thi InoraoKsK bong by m rodL** 

~P» esar^ WiuM bt 

Thii ii m tx (th« brctdlhy *f tht Dindkki It a dticribvd \mz i It ihe btucfidi# 

by t¥» «di, yp t 9 iwkz «i mudl. 

Thb b div fiiOT lh« RicMurHiitTii of lengilv l»kJ (k>wm ^ 

TO w i 


^ flm fVTT Wl I U. CfcL.9. 


"ilnriihwtEl.»)th»,m*yren«yi»,b* e [retell) ««« tumii, (tore end to red; on. Hrelre ilrrel re*/ 
re my not rm Arreihi thfcn,^ mUcQ* (of th* vilUii^'' 

The trail piret mreH hre. ■ Uw trrejvore chi/iflre oF ri» rewt* In <»urtkin. In tfre 

(l,97)th.lre.(in..^«™t,«drerel»i In ihre. llna « dwrelred ih. .pd^J ttrerere* rereo, t«» it the 
tm CMtEflirtw ind Another tWtsh il» middtf. 

The egrred innilA}^ tynefoR, b*; 

“^'•*‘^^*^« 'hewd<rf|hi!reittrentl**tihre«hreutire>m.y re n»y not b. remituctod tre> 
niAdi, gtniyBfTe to ihcm vd HRuLidy inolher nxd t^augh ibe mddW^* ' 



cf- i mmeuft St ^ I 


Thb duriy irw^et ihii HWittArA inej 
Wty^RAm Ru Aka c^n^ruei hUrintvA ai flink 


iftBKM a pA£t ol she waU whera wtfnkiws w {□ be cafiftniciedL By the 
ink omemenea^ ^ 55 ] whioh la rre* cwcci u b ckir feom iha 


cf- 'WftirT ^ WTI-—4&n Ot. 21| tiliiAiwAfunjiiwAp^^ Pmn ITIi, 



^ ¥IT^ ra»y ifieen A Jnmil dw. 




«rEin And miccunciei b ^ ^ijMqijpenl mm* 
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Tli» EkBtvrn Indian &eh»al cf M*rf»nawa| Snuijitiip*, by R. O. flannpiK AreMnolagiBal 
Survny Of India, Nn* ImfMfU Soio, Vd,, XLVil, pp, XVJll, ^3 • 96 fitm. 

Tha poMhimioui worft widif ftviow Miuiia qf diapiBa trd prebism tnJtalwilhtEichkwy «f«!ulpiml 
Mt m iJw eucm {irovmod rf nOrthm Jndii fr«L*^V BJiW *r»(l Benfil) In ib Mncria up«ett. f n ihs lird chapter the 
awhor biklb^ inradMa ^ "TH* i«swid chapter eoniuni a ocmplcte deiciotian cficalptwe hi theatMon 

ptcvlnoei of twnhnn India dureig the (W« «vm cenlunD of the Qiiwiin era", and the thiid, "|he nie and arotudm 
of lha amm tehod of lOBlkeyil sulpture". » devotsd lo a dctaileil paIacB(riph1cal ujalyiit 
h»im the ^amcwgrlt of ihn nnnofra|:4l. The ipeda] cy-pei adojued W tha Brttil] of the oMttn kIhoI of 
tnedaewal iculptw* in the nqmoimtatkni of rt* life of Cautama Huddha V* docribed pi the fourth. The fifth aiJ tiiiih 
chapteri are devoird n th« &nldSiirt and-Hindu pandiemg. The mEruh chapier dcili with metal carting and tafcea 
■iPiofthefh* Jaineimttprttahfch dhooHnd bi eaiUtn baiia. 'The Ian nr ihe e^ chipta • devoted 

tn a dheuisoii of luch ipedraeiii of andiijpcpjfe u Hitl moain in the cartem pronncci of Northern ftidh .1^ ^ 

with tuch atchlwaural mamben as had been dimamd bean lime to time ih diiknni pim of m»g i| md atiir " 

ft™die Sih Ccrauiy tolhe 12lh ^ the eattsn fPOvaiCzi of NetihDTi lnd(* t/dfiic adhiiy ^vai evd^ cpi.a 
*cale^ prawpice* of the north and the louih fciJed iweft to approach in magndbtnCB, eacellaiee and 

OMtaruay.” Of spe^ intfrest and mIih h chapter JV, where (he atitlw hai gtwen (ll a thtltt cn the 
rqxeecraaikmoftheBtiddhacar'la in the ait of ihediJIercnt echooll of India. He diffrtentiaiif the ufbrn aehflol 
from theothen in thh napeci and we cannot but lend mppeer M» hit eonclution that the urttitt of ihe easDn lAoiA 
evolved a paniular i)ipe for the cMineanon of die inddoits in the lilh of the Mirter. Hete die idea of the hna^ proper 
Wii atv»)rtpfesaiii iBl|ieinlndoftheiriieandiwe ftndapartleolaf hiddcnc at die mah eiKl pivotal UihM WWtUlir* 

the image jeoper with ihe Otho ineidiiea neroundinf it as acoenoiy detaik Thb copcltiakm has been luppmed 
by imel llioitnilom fn»i Btngal and Bhar. The two dhapteri on iconofaphy, and those on metal caeini md 
architolijfe inay be said to be iitiiiicrtiry on the whole, ihmi^ we will have ro re^ to «verai diicnqiaiida. 

Weifenot prepared »haU itin "durint the fir* empire of the Piles the arthtl of rufdwn Bengal wot 
detidadly In a nnmeity, oompaied with thoreof eartem 8«itJ ond ™ihem ffihar" ^>.5)* There It no dearth ofaa 
iptdmeiHofthe mrVJ^ period ihlw&rtpeW of art anivily* in the tMOmichodl) ftam north Bengii: They may be 
nrfl^^ as Domparad ID the ahundanoe of rcCci in the hqty land of auddhhm. wfuch b receivini iha atteiitkin of 
eichaoilDglda evir lince the time of Ciinningham. The studv of Sengal erchaeotagy ■„ aii|| u, uid dw macn 

for tlreeomp.raiiye««dtyore*lyBrti*iltcnlpne,««!*™^ fact that our aJtaotioiw conahl chWty 

of whal wa may call Chance Unit from tanks .ivj ditelaet of (he laM period md from rhe Upper tbalum of Ihe itOOncL 
andnnt in - piDdiy of artist, in rmtth flesHel (Vaiwairf), the h^wlind of the Palm kinai, SynetnatK e*oav*«on 
endenpJotirionofdiBoidefrit** ere expocltd Id ybtid earlur apedmern of rodpture in the resnn, 

ThethMchapw,deaBngwithth.riKand evtdieimqfttwgaircrnidii» 1 . farrml^ main 
Unferninately however the treatBWM of ihe impp^tawaapact Item Ik pranogncrt^ ‘♦Acfirotio* 

logical sequence of aitiikdevebprntirtb (he flm prownoe* nf Iryf* oq k> baaia of pilaEtw*tshy'' wWeh 

the thesis prefeeses to be, otore* IM be m ireemiplree eudy. Art epi^k R. O. Banetji Wia, he tOoh ihe wi 
ipccimeni as bul luitable places fer wriiirg iniirtiptiixil. isif thetw^ fg, ^ |™»iptten» and not ihe 

kwcrqiton* fat the acuiprurefc To d* compfew ne,l«, of «h« data, he has eeclunirely relied upon pafaeejrep|,fc,| 

USaiyk He has given in a iangthy dkwiwe or, the gr«lual of jFie paUt.1 dhilani. which he«wm« to be 

the left letter for tlm period. On ihai feie he aittmpH m trace the rise md evdotim of the edmol, m anempt 
which faihto be cocwinoiig arJ. not aeldcin, leads to hopeless conftiddri. He hai not tabm bilO aawiilt the 
thBBrtwanuwiibwIudtVDemiofbitn d^ichodl^ Ureir ot^ nwtence and decline. Aasheiic vahea and atyflidc 

COnuienbani h^v* been ignond AbiigjRhcfa ^ 

PalaaocraphicalanilynaitnHby itselfaeireieiifre detemming the igeof a parrioiLir tculpture ora 
ofioilptlirB. The boflisaya irtEriptionof the ynr % of Dharmapaia coMalns iFne frirms of die H h llli*. 

afwfrithtWDaretobi fbupdioansDetwinii^ipainn.whileaiwiher, whichtheaiithDr leima a.'tbe lain- ferm vriiHout 
a«w»^ ■ apparently the rqular nthoctimry form, wtikh h« deambet (|t.37> as umbdne of*v*» 
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horaontiny ^ bv with thif trvh latned^ ibe ml of ih^ rWn mmwnh fvt>bnfsl u i 
liriE dcnvnWArdA *nd snd of lltt W semicirde'tf Sjf curved lo iKn L;fl wih ft wrdgc Of iriui^e ftHmcWd lo kl 
end. Th* llrii cjntury frnm i that \xm^ h Iht Srb oamvy^ Th* Gbnuhrftwmn of 

Dev»p&!ft oofitti™ f™ fbrnirof ^, ih* fifst tmi^dnftt fbem ch< ctc»^ 35), dia lecc™! mcohimil form 
with In upper pan Wfifimflii a rwin^r wnidrcte with a portiiCH^ of thtt b bm (jx 27)p iha PUM 

loopad ftxni and the third lub-VJLfvty of ihe fmnd poup of NiB« 333 p the Ud bdng chaFactzviitk: oF a blcr 
pcfiodi thft period of dedirw. The Ard tub-Vftnofy of Irtjr-tttinrtij form, pftViJcM |fi thm Bnl period of ftCcFt^, OCOUfl 
in conjuncficn with ih* Hcood mb-vMnctf of the pcmd of decbw in the Giyi insoipekin of h^yi^plU fp* 32)* 
A fMrticalif foma feniaim in for not kn thari two cemorieE. The Koond trajuitione] hm of the (tm 

period cnorn for the firtf hmo in the OhDar^wmn Inicriprion of Devftptli, twi ii b ^«mlnl/ eat^ ih*n puir 
loopAl fenii w^Bch WE End in fhe JOuJlrnpur gnfir of Dhiy^maptk'* 2^* in fiot of thcie enoimlki ind 
ftmchnmiimi the short vtlw* intcfipdon oft m aMvtiinkis m or r™ irounoa of the im letter* or even none, 
eannoi be 4 erbnon *t ftit *n which to beti the dvoqvbQtctl KttUBvw at t ichod of vu Indeed hk txdta^ refiuia 
tjpon pilAeogrepHcftl oxajnbnaiuei has led tip much oonrftirlon tnd coniridkteei- ^zmant. To dw ortfy one 
iTHUnce. on p. 33 ^ *irthor louiu rha imep flf Lokftfilha (Mo, 5^, XVp d) in dw penod of desrrmiiWl 
durint the Iirus^io ^ ike vMt on pv 5i ha aitnbulea the sunj imtfc rU period: of reicno^itKin whkdt 

hdlowedlheiEcoveryoF the Plk power hy MahbtlftJ. Thk iln^lt win ihow that ihe meihod adapted 

by the lathE* canrat. by ei*1fK bv 4 wum ^mnd for hJi tKcks to rest upon* It ie for thr« d^eidire baiif tJao that 
fOtne of hk jfKmrftdOTB ap^ar to be dvono^aticiUy itikplftCodr 

With ref trd to the fifth chapter, thtj an iho Suddhifl ptnihm, the imttrMnt of dur tubisof ii|. m the whofop 
clear. Bur more amsukm have be*n fhwi m the probUoi of the cmwrtod SuidKi* a peculurlty of th« eaium 
Klwot. And we ato ai a trai tp undentind Kejw he can cqiMi« the irmhD^wded ^ffurcs frtew CpT^yatihad 
(pi. XJCXVm cl, Cirui (pi XXXVIII Sanarar^ {pL XXXVIII, dl are! Sa^ari-iihi Iplp XXXVIll b) ftl ft "^londina 
of ihff older Bhlflsvuft cilia ol Vai^niya imaprt and die Lofeelyatat of the laitf Mahiyliift ichool ckF Buddhbn” (p^ 

At reg^h the chaprer on ftahminicai nssnogniphy wc have but vnry tiitlc c f tr kiani to ofler* H. UII, lderkl£Bl at 
Virupat^ft* thould have bm idenrified ai A^hm^Rui^a. Not to have menfioned the pmAlmi form of with fw 

hanja fipiret in iF^ah poat rmiod k, which are tp be found in oofih Bor^l ftfiitoi h» be a .^avo OfnbiEea* The 
emaciated ttoddeti from Dzvagraia {H, LXil dJ k Damur^^ whose dhytnw ifE te bo found in ihe Afnipurtna, Tha 
condudina pmflraph* daalicis vnth the reiiHonahip wth thi art of Java, hpvnw ii full of interest and ontied jut^enr. 

The chaptisron mttil cxidins ku ih« ttitement* ^Tlwiih Km feocrdKl that the mit nf metal cajtir^ wie foiendsd 
m the eadefE] prqvthMi by two man, faihcf md ion, named Dhlman amt Bcftptla'^ (p^ 1301, TNl Is not boffW out 
by TfttanAiha^i lesiaiia^ Dhman aid Bjlftpii.. poduard luapy 

work* in CaM metal. (Jnd. Ant Vol, IV, 1875, p. JC2K 

TltecomludinBdiipterpiisa, tosethar the few .sample of fWa afchiectur. and a few •rohkedufil parti, 
ttch u PM"^ ^ ftatiKi, «ta. the munm* b infinn^W, tnd judVilMii. Of die mMr drtifi ^ mty 
notice that th* SiMiesvm tempi# ir Bihularm wu bui/lE ol bridt and nek cC Korw, e the atithof thinb (p. 139\. 
Nw «n Iht Bifilu, w« bum in ih8 FU* ptmd fp. 147>;ortly Mt Kig. IV> b utign>bk id ihtt 

ttrly perud 

00 * fer tevcnl lypotitpbictl w«n ihe primifii the lent tnd iht reiigdutiimi nftlw pltM* tj, viry gnwl, 

Safftti K. Sarasvadt 

^Hlx Hartnann, laftiahleht* 4mr litdisalian Mlnidtui'nift|tr*l» Wakcr dk Gruvie 4 Co- 
BerTm and Ldpni, 1934* 

Thk tffliJt boolkft pOfaiirwtek^edin^ th. hiiinry of In^ miniahin# paJmir^ It M not a Ktdm 
"TTT rnhkm^ uteferlvtrn the but Koount of iha hkiorical and «dW ifmc«phe» in 

Wtechifwiri^. tnfe^aliie SfriWfwifo^ ^1, dealnt whh A«att mlniiiuro tMiming, 
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wid Pfrcy Qrqwn'i botkt iksut p&int^ (htf Md^guii. onl]^ to mtfution th™ pvbiici.|h3nt, d ii difficult u eaavef rHe 

uznt a^U WH^fOUl being beitAyeJ inn MrCurt Baficrali»[tflrui» wtikh nuJkc ft^ng, bul UJMtivkicini. 

Mf* Gm= iff! olhvr iMQtb cf hii ilufiitfl with Indk. npcckfl y ydih the chrandogy cf Wiin pthlir^ butq hii ekrivitiof^ 
on murK, hei doiw lorrw bHUkrtf oripnd work TK* booli undor review wrirten with undue pMhoe, a lujh 
□nfonurately foo mnrfion In Gcnnan niiiiUnhip, hu no ptBieniJan «Kce^ ra bair^ m. rdtefeiion oFvirwi more of ks9 
■ccepccd now by those intmied \n Indian mhimiiif* petruini. 

The fytlem of ipproBch which combci In ^he vt ojider mvfy hi itj »ocidc!giai,l envimwnT^ 

Km dl my lynipftlhy^ Mr. Gftefef kfiOWi hit hhlOfy of Ihc period very wdL hktunily hi Kk e(£jrtJ to tiKe 
MofoE iri IP « emerd Amo htmie he » noC SO oonvetu/t Wiilh hk iuh|ecr M Scr^yimwikL Bui the Etreijfnu&nns 
which brought ebour iho fe-bi«h of iri ynder the OtttI Akber luv« been convtnctng^y described. Thh 
j in^hod, howMT^ pMs E^ert&in litnkifkHw, ^ k rm necenwy that the time phwe b die davekpETHriE of ert 
bi one oountry iKauld hiv4 t lOrreUlnv mo-paliticil ovjurxtyie m Thm the 'over-cpfturedtiB^. 

(UvbBfaihjvkfthdtj nodCEible in the let? Si^vtd irt b Pbik cr lh« of S^h Jdiin ind hu suetzAtn 
bi JnEfU. itfty fiof hiLve the turre locidBpcii CMttesL When the utist becomci oonscioui. of hk mioionp. when pcrioriibly 
bmtnikd l^witkkm^ purpoise w get the degeneracy wf^ ooniint in overreffi»ErKfii end 

OAtoenewkan on dmils. \ vuKk lyee with Mr. when tp lolt hk lOdalDgiizii theory, he lacribQ the decadence 
of Moful azt dW Jehingk to dw dawn’^trodden ttimition of the maiMf hi Indk, whom he c&llt 4 ‘'mit Seehd umt 
Rmdw nuMhaitdehto Vfllt*" Urn m oat il» correct hitmy. The h& ihst bi Akbif'i tirae ihi w oftifE' iLdbcfs- 
chprtofied i|ie!l In id^dk msEiva of peuir^ ploughim the fkH doci not prove thi| die depidbi oF penoiuatiel 
oih» dw> oounicfi b e skn oF in art been ouf efthiiLoruai depthsr In ihil cue FwwK vt of the XVIltth century would 
ceuc to be edecric tad Douft mu Moreover | would not too itlUGh teliewe Aj M|* CoetE do«p b the fcstimCHly of 
ditiinguidicd pubtic sm^nts ilht Sir Thomu when he uJd that he could not durlrrEuiih berwoen orlfinaii of 

Europein ensnvmei uid ihab ocqwa "u Akbir^t oowrl* Dwtinfuished pubik aervanti b Indii u well u eltcwhere, 
hiyr 04 eye fbr luch thin|ii. There copin, whent the iwbvk of the Mogul md l^ejpui wrist ii ton evident vwiuld by 
theiriHlvei fbnn m. Fucinitifig rubjoct of itmiy. 

Shahid Siihrtwird'y, 


A. FouohaPi On th» tponogpophy of tb* Puddbo'a Notleltji trinsh hy H> hiiriBreaveap 
Memoir of the Arehaeohifbel Survey of India Nop ^S, 

The relicft of Saai fihlrhift and Sab-iay^ depici thfce cf the Ftjut Gieai Mjnctn oF ihe Buddha'i Bis, 
An attriTipt kaa E>«en made by F^i^her 10 read be Other mirickv Up, thfl Buddha's fiadv^, from the rdich. 
Hliheno ihe ferrule Ergim iPDciatfld b wioui wayi with the lotus llavHr oiaJ alio with eiepihantv nfren depicted bi 
SukJ, Bhirhui and other piacei wm eiepkined u Sn^Lakfitfl. At Sn-Lklt|inT she ii ihown wih ihe bUn 
b three WiySi (t) iHt hobha kcut tower b ha- russd right hand while iho teft re^i on the hips, W, (7l she 
atandi or iki On an cKpindod ftowtr, qtj C?) the b njrrqpnded by Ifowesfing Hcfiia ind ^wing luveip niabhihbg her 
envnnmenc lA. IC Gtorrumwanry, Eiriy fridian konognphy^ Easiiiti An, Jirti 1S2^. p. I Bmdci these three^ 
ihere k anoiher type where bd#triT b -Kazed at nandini up a btiii and two depharru arc pouruig wane on her hud 
from iwq sdu tlhhif«ka)p Dr. Fbucher inempti lo expkb ihfBr femak Sgumf if lo nuziy fepmeiualiqriil of the 
Buddha'i lulivny- Marf<»er, he tries to |etm that thk pirticuUr morif in i^tiMikin, wet o^ed fbr the above purpcni-^ 
and appiT^nled, bul al a niurh lalzr da^^ by the Indian imagm of ^Pmufie'", EbewherE he layt b rite nme arridk 
fp. “„.whi1e mwabing wtut funKcr ifasQveriai miy have fn leach us rcgardifig ihe perbd of transiriDn, we ou^ in 
palp aJi |he mote iniiJy both endi of the series wk- the two Dcncakn kknti&iaiKina of riih iina^ al first wih Mlyi fa 
the whole period antHTOf to era, ird iferwai^ with Sil-LaiqEnf sirra tha itml or fomh cemuiy AJ>.^* 

A pillar fehtf from BhlrhuC. (Bg. 1^ j EuHim Arr+ Jai% 1509, Cr, pUto VI, Rg. 2^, ICramrisck Indian 
Sculptureh if buribecl Srimi Oevail. ^The Cbddeas Mother £n'% The biivect heid in her laked rigfa hand b 
■ knit. TIk chillictattoc lasadiliun* of rise godden SnFUktqr^ riie waters, and spndaUay with the lotia wirich 

M 1 ijonbol of the waters lotuS TtHiarB ihe watm^i Si Vk 4, I* ITh flrahmankal literanire sboundl in rvlacnces 
to ha^ The M ol rile biyf m a fymba4 of purity^ common b luddhiit Idmiufap and alio the ihuuifN that tha 
fHpizided loctn reptesenii thi mantled ummiap art iHandary developiriBiiii. (Cf^ Coonimiw4iny« op*<iL^ 
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2^ "l!!^ A™l t«««»l««* b»n|A,^N,„ totifa, N«d. ,ni 

fiiM*iil¥MK BuiiAfcami 

u»fli 1- j_'*!!J# ''^" tn on* tif *i ttKB, Mlyf Difvl b tliD bothcd. W* rudifv 

cW flirt ^ ^ *wpt«l, 1^ nmmng ef dhc Ahiy^Ahm type bwim 

21^''* '**" ™f-—•" b- pUerf? . «n b* ,«*j 

c«idu*v*|y riit M.Jav«ii ^ Bu*lh«u^(. ir. m«* ki» tS«, Ibe »*rfM,Swc} *nd Bodh^ r.Stfc. 

MJu^u I 3S, f«l»n AnllQU«y) J?I1. p,aM r who U tho tmEr^liaiV di«»>w«i M BhititL &i„ 

dweon*«da„«f,h*«„;^^rf Bui^^ *«. *. «ori« ;«vdM .IW 

b no >fl lh««-» of (h. Atll»Kb lyp. tfwr, 

ofai*rhutSllld™lBodi™v* jf u ^ °^l««n»^*|shi«weun n»\n iod *«««, Th« teiilt»(<m 

tlni -»w«nb M,i)i»jrt ud dr»w now to ihc how* of IikBa, w* mx* that ilw 

lnwth*«^!^WiU OolyWrtwyundorWond 

ihe Bud** am* lo t* reji^jad « « Bip^humm « *” ^ Cwidtia«, stc^ tnd 

W«. VI Us. Z), Tne bomg, we 6 od ifw n»l f»r dw ^ ^ 

of A lob: iripn Old mpBimiurd -htnrTrr * ■ i»( (tw «jbita of the idwb h t^tioewn cm the veundt 

•««y.AdIA). Th. Bidden b X^X^XL U «V fi.. 52. O^ 

food md iint” An«h,r iculpture .h« a™X 

now 399 in ih* Ludenow Muie« 4 m im fie. 22 .n-i . 1.^11 i- t '»'*'** Sf^-Uiiml, hu bbfi fcwid et Moihort. 

MKtmpogtAll Hmeura of Aat* Netfr York- * Siini* recranly icquin^ by 

«ni.,u2'«r; "“■ ft. n,* ^i 

« a««B, rt v« «r «»! Dr. Fnudw* ihm btu, «j,b rwi m«M faj^i^he. 

Buddhht Ut under dlamarion adwr und*. ik. jl 

(folWina Smni Vdi), Kkmm (&ihin.™c*l> «d th, AndJ,* (bX ' "T *“ 

tbe ivjb nf SrLUhimi iMin Id -iitf.- the 1 ililIl [,' Lf W >jndcr dtfw* pemnue. 

t^ppan CO- ifkhko 

S» S» Blislbdhiryy^ 
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